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SHORT STORIES 


A MAGAZINE OF FACT AND FICTION 


VolY. »0.1. FEB. 1891 

THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN HEADS 
It stands on the Keizersgracht—a gray and gloomy pile 
of nondescript architecture with seven horrible, fantastic 
heads carved in its grim, mold-covered, stone facade. 

Generations ago it was the property and the residence of 
a retired East India merchant who had amassed almost fabu¬ 
lous wealth, and who lived in the unostentatious and solid 
style peculiar to the prosperous bourgeoise of Amsterdam. 

It was the custom of this good gentleman to leave his city 
home early in the season for his country seat in the Haarlem- 
mer Meer, and during his absence the house on the Keizers¬ 
gracht was left in the charge of an old servant—Anne—who 
belonged to a class fast dying out in Holland, if not already 
a feature of its past, and which has no parallel unless in that 
other extinct type the “ Da ” of the Louisiana Creole life. 

This faithful woman had nursed the master through earli¬ 
est infancy and, according to the old custom, she remained in 
his service after his marriage, attending his young wife and 
caring for his children in turn. When wife and children had 
passed away, the responsibilities of the household rested 
entirely on the willing shoulders of the loyal Anne, and she 
comforted her master in his days of sorrow, guarded his in¬ 
terests—knowing no others—as her own, and devoted her 
age as she had given her youth tp his service. 

The other servants came beneath her control, but in the 
summer she sent them away to the country house, preferring 
the peace and quiet of the deserted home.to their troublesome 
society, and undertaking the task of the annual September 
house-cleaning entirely without assistance. She dearly loved 
every nook and corner of this old house where her master 

* From the Dutch of A. Schade Van Westmm : Translated for “ Short 
Stories." by Alice Ballard Macdonald. 
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and his dear, dead children had first seen the light of the 
world, and where the poor little ones had one after another 
closed their eyes upon it forever. She wanted no frivolous 
maids tripping about among the rooms bothering her under 
the guise of assistance. It was a labor of love to get every¬ 
thing in readiness for the return of the master and she 
grudged neither time nor strength in the waxing of the floors 
until one could easily break one’s neck with an unsteady 
move on the slippery surface—in polishing the old brass until 
it showed one’s face as in a mirror, and in carefully dusting 
and rearranging the quaint old Delft and Doulton which 
together with many a heathenish curio from the strange coun¬ 
tries to which her master had journeyed, lined the shelves of 
cabinets and adorned the tops of the presses and chests. 
Some of tHese curios represented great wealth, so Anne had 
heard the master say—were even as valuable and to be 
guarded as carefully as the treasures of plate and gold and 
silver which were locked in the metal press in the library, and 
the hiding place of which was known in the household only 
to Anne and the master. But she did not think much 
of the poor grotesque things, in her secret heart—these 
shabby old weapons crossed here on the wall, for example. 
Very poor and clumsy things they looked to be. She care¬ 
fully wiped the scabbard of one long, curving sword and then 
unsheathed the blade. Dear Heaven! but it Was rusty. 
Only after a vigorous pull could she drag it from the sheath. 
Why not rub it up a bit ? She was very tired and this was 
really an unnecessary, added exertion. But Anne hated rust 
almost as much as she hated dust, and it was such a satisfac¬ 
tion to feel that everything, even these ridiculous swords in 
their scabbards were shining with cleanliness. She set about 
the task, and in a half hour it was an accomplished fact. 

With a sigh of pure satisfaction at the consciousness of 
duty fulfilled, the old servant gave a glance about the hand¬ 
some, comfortable room. It was her master’s favorite room— 
his library, and it contained many a treasure of literature and 
art, beside the yet more substantial treasure locked in the 
metal bound press in the corner, 

“Now I begin to feel the need of a good cup of tea," said 
Anne to herself, “And I must get my wood up from the 
cellar for the morning. Oh, yes,” she added, “ the shutters ! 

She advanced toward the window and was about to close 
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the shutters when a furious gust of wind flung them violently 
in place. A storm had been threatening all the afternoon. 
The wind was sweeping across the canal, the sky was 
black, the rain beat down with sudden fierceness and as she 
closed the last blind at the front of the house, Anne saw 
the figures of two men huddled against the high stoop 
apparently seeking shelter from the rising storm. 

In the old Dutch houses, the cellar or rather an extension 
of it is out beneath the high stoop, and receives light from a 
small, square aperture cut in the stone. This opening also 
permits a current of air from the windows of the main cellar, 
which are larger, also square, and cut in the wall a few inches 
above the street. These windows were protected by light 
shutters. The opening in the front wall was left unpro¬ 
tected, for the stout door at the head of the cellar'steps was 
provided with bolts and bars and considered a sufficient 
defense against possible visitors who chose to enter the house 
by way of the cellar., Anne placed her candle on the steps, 
closed the shutters to keep out the driving rain and busied 
herself, first, in collecting the firewood strewn over the floor 
of the cellar. This led her gradually toward the extension 
and with a sudden lull in the storm, she distinctly heard the 
sound of voices in subdued conversation. 

Advancing noiselessly she peered through the opening in 
the wall. The two men who had sought comparative shelter 
from the storm were still huddled against the porch. Anne 
could not see their faces—she was too far below them, but 
what they said was perfectly audible, and while she was puz¬ 
zling over a certain familiar tone in the voice of one of the 
men, the import of his words fell with a chilling force which 
crushed in her every other thought. 

“ It could be managed without the slightest difficulty," he 
said. “ The old woman is alone in the house, and we can 
step in here—one after the other.” 

He indicated the opening near which they stood with a 
motion of his foot. Anne could have touched it by stretch¬ 
ing out her hand. She trembled violently with fear and was 
obliged to grasp the stone ledge of the window for support. 

“ All very good," whispered the second voice, “ but if, as 
you say, there is a strong door at the top of the cellar 
steps, how are we to get into the main house, after all ? ” 

“How?” said the first speaker, “there will be seven of 
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us in all. We shall have the necessary implements. We shall 
break through the door." 

‘•And while we are doing all this," whispered the other 
excitedly,- ‘‘ what is to prevent the old woman from hearing 
us, from giving the alarm, from handing us into custody? 
And then what of all this great treasure ? For that matter how 
do you know that anything has been left in the house-” 

His companion interrupted him with a contemptuous 
laugh. “ One question at a time, my friend," he began coolly; 
and again Anne recognized something strangely familiar in 
the soft, sneering voice. “ If, as you say, the old woman 
hears us at work and cries out; who will hear her on the 
Keizersgracht, when all Amsterdam will crawl indoor ? How 
long, too,^ do you think it will take seven men and a strong 
axe to cut through a few bolts ? Bah 1 One, two taps, and 
it is done, a third tap for the old woman who will doubtless 
be standing ready to take it, and so much the better, since 
dead women—like dead men—tell no tales." Again he 
laughed disagreeably, “ As for the treasure, I know the house 
and the ways of the people, and you will kindly remember 
that I do not often bungle in these little affairs. However,” 
he added, carelessly, “ if you are timid, there are still six of 
us and should you leave us in the lurch, you will at least keep 
our secret, of that I am quite sure. 

He spoke with a peculiar emphasis. The other rejoined 
instantly—" Enough ! I will be one of you ! Now, you wish 
me to remain here and watch while you go in search of the 
others. Give me your plan now, it will save time and talk.” 

Anne clung desperately to the sill, in spite of her shaking 
limbs which' threatened to no longer support her weight. She 
was dazed—confused by the revelation of this horrible plan 
of robbery and murder, yes! her murder—that was what 
they were plotting to accomplish. Dear Heaven ! What oould 
she do ? At least she must not lose a word- 

“Do not leave this spot until I return. Should the old 
servant leave the house, strangle her from behind.” 

Anne with difficulty repressed a cry of agony. 

“ I will bring the others as near the house as I dare, and 
imitate the howl of a dog. If everything is quiet and we can 
approach, you repeat the sound. If you are silent I shall 
know that the unexpected has happened. We understand 
each other thoroughly now? One thing more, as I said 
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before, this window” tapping the wall behind him again 
with his foot, “ is better than the others; it has no shutters 
and will necessitate less noise near the street. It is just wide 
enough to admit a man head-first, and is not more than three 
feet from the floor; one can feel for the ground with his 
hands, and so draw in the rest of the body. You had best 
enter first, I last, so we will keep a watch on the others. Give, 
a low ‘ Cuckoo' when you are safely on your feet within 
I shall tell the others to do the same. So 1 I go now to the 
“ Roode Leenw " where the others are waiting and we will 
return as soon as it is possible to do so with safety. Thank 
God for the black night 1 We can begin our work early. ” 

He moved away. Anne, intently watching. 

“ Wait! ” called the other softly. A dim shape rose again, 
close beside the window. “You are sure about th^ treasure? 
Come now, there is enough for seven?" 

“Aye man,” was the reply; “and for eight, we shall need 
a man without to give an alarm if necessary. I tell you there 
is not only money but a service of solid gold, and another of 
silver. In better days I have eaten off both 1 ” 

He was gone. Anne, unable longer to stand, sank despair¬ 
ingly to the ground. She was unconscious of the darkness, 
for the candle end she had brought into the cellar had long 
ago burned itself out on the stone steps. She covered her 
face with her hard old hands, and a few heavy tears crept 
through the knotted fingers. She had lived an honest life. 
She had served her master faithfully. She had hoped to close 
her eyes peacefully, at last, in his service. To die to-night, 
to be murdered, struck down with an axe beneath this very 
roof where she had spent nearly her whole life 1 Or strangled 
from behind should she try to escape from the house ! Hor¬ 
rible 1 Horrible 1 Would the dear God let such a thing be? 
She had suddenly a stupid sensation of being another than 
herself. The rain beat fiercely down. The wind sobbed and 
moaned about the house, then tore madly over the canal, 
lashing the placid waters to fury. A bell in the town tolled ten 
strokes, muffled and irregular through the noises of the storm. 

Ten o’clock ! So late ! Anne struggled to her feet. What 
was she doing here, weeping, Inactive, when her life was at 
stake ? Surely, there was some way to prevent this awful, 
needless crime! This man without, watching, waiting to 
strangle her, he could not see in all directions at once. They 
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had not counted on their plan being overheard. They would 
not expect strategy from her. There were the windows at 
the back of the house! She could drop from one of them 
and, by making a long detour, reach a neighbor, or even the 
watch in the town. There was a chance of her meeting the 
other wretches, but it was one in twenty. Here in the house, 
she had no chance at all. Dear Heaven ! He was right, the 
villain ! How long would it take seven men and a strong 
axe to break down a few bolts ? She had no time to lose. She 
crept through the darkness straight to the cellar steps—she 
knew every inch of the ground—made her way softly to the 
door above, opening if as cautiously as though a sound might, 
steal through stone walls and wooden shutters to the wicked 
ears without. In the kitchen she lighted a candle and shad¬ 
ing it with her hand as she passed before the windows, she 
moved quickly toward the dining-room, at the back of the 
house, and the windows of which were consequently furthest 
removed from the watcher on the Keizersgracht. At the 
door of the library she paused. Obeying an irresistible 
impulse, she entered the room and placing the candle on a 
small table she looked about her; There was her master’s 
favorite chair drawn before his writing table, his books, his 
pictures. The pictures of his children and his wife. The 
curious ornaments on the shelves, in niches on the wall, 
everything dearest to him was in the room, yes ! and every¬ 
thing of most value. Anne’s eye fell on the metal bound 
chest in the corner. Within were the two services of plate, 
gold and silver, heirlooms in the family and more precious in 
the eyes of her master than the rolls of bills and sacks of 
coins and the cases of jewels stored beside them. She won¬ 
dered, vaguely, in the midst of her strong excitement, how 
this hiding place as well as the house itself had become so 
well known to the robber with the strangely familiar voice. 
Alas! In an hour’s time, perhaps in less, all this would have 
passed into his hands, this dear room almost sacred to her, 
would be desecrated by the presence of these murderous 
ruffians, and she, the faithful one, who loved the belongings 
of her master as she loved him, would be flying along the 
Keizersgracht, flying for her life. What! She would then 
be running away ? For her life ? Yes, to be sure. 

A doubt, perplexing, agonizing, crept upon the old ser¬ 
vant—slowly at first, assumed strength in her thoughts. 
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merging at last into the certainty of a forceful conviction. 
Her place was here—here—to defend what had been given 
into her charge ? How ? It mattered not. With her life, if 
need be. This were better than the abandonment of duty. 
A certain exaltation following upon this righteous resolve 
seemed to deprive even the certainty of the terrible death 
which was fast stealing upon her of all its bitterness. They 
would find her, here, in this room the dear, master and his 
servants, they would find her dead, murdered, beside the 
press, cut down at her post of duty ! The master would shed 
tears at this affecting sight and he would know that she had 
been faithful unto death. YesI She would be faithful— 
to-night—as through all the past to him and to what was his. 
She looked again about the room in which she now knew she 
was to die. Her eyes lingered lovingly on each familiar 
feature of its furnishings. They rested on the swords she 
had been cleaning that evening—the last duty she would 
ever perform in this house which had so long been her charge. 
No ! not the last—one was still to come. She moved slowly 
toward the weapons and laid her hand on one of them, a 
great broad sword with a blade as thick as an axe. Moved 
by some strange influence, Anne unsheathed the weapon, 
clutched it firmly with both hands, turning it slightly so that 
the dim light from the candle played on the dazzling steel. 

A single dull note sounded from the town bell. Half¬ 
past ten. Perhaps even now her fate was creeping upon her, 
stealthily along the Keizersgracht. 

Remembering the signal, she listened intently for the 
howling of a dog, but no sound came to her save the moan¬ 
ing of the wind and the beating of the rain. 

Suppose the cry was lost in the storm and that at this 
moment, a head was being thrust through the cellar window 
and a pair of murderous hands reaching for the ground. 

Her own hands closed nervously on the weapon in her 
grasp, and unconsciously she lifted it as if to strike a blow. 
The action was suggestive—-a host of thoughts crowded 
swiftly upon it, but thoughts so terrifying that the old ser¬ 
vant, after abandoning herself to them for one delirious 
instant, fell suddenly on her knees and prayed God to snatch 
them from her heart. But they pressed in even upon her 
prayer, and yet upon her knees with eyes upraised to Heaven, 
she found herself plotting, planning to foil these cowardly 
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robbers with their own weapons. How she might with this 
good sword in her hand station herself by the little window 
in the cellar; how each man would enter alone, offering his 
head, as it were, for the blow. The cry was known to her.— 

Why was she praying God to help her resist this voice in 
her heart, since He, Himself must have bidden it speak ? 
Was it not right to defend one’s life—“ an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth." And, strongest conviction of all—in this 
way alone could she risk her life to some purpose. Should 
she succeed, the treasure was safe. Here, on the contrary, of 
what avail the sacrifice of her life, since the robbers would 
step over her dead body to rifle the safe of its contents I 

“ My God ! Have mercy upon me 1 ” whispered the old 
servant, struggling to her feet, and seizing the weapon which 
had fallen to the floor at her side she took the candle in the 
other hand, placing first a few matches on the edge of the 
candlestick and closing the library door softly, she swiftly 
made her way to the cellar steps. Here she extinguished the 
light and removed her shoes. Descending the steps without 
haste, she moved toward the extension, listening intently for 
the howling of a dog above the confusion of the storm. 

She had not long to wait. As the instigator of the rob¬ 
bery had said—the elements, wild and wicked, lent their aid 
to the furtherance of the evil deed. 

Anne laid her formidable weapon on the ground conven¬ 
ient to her hand and fell upon her knees. Again the horror 
of what she was about to do closed rn upon her senses. 

“ Thou shall not kill 1 ” 

The words rang in her ears and were graven in flaming 
letters in the darkness about her. She was intensely, almost 
superstitiously religious, but perhaps the fanaticism to which 
her nature was prone found its greatest expression in her 
idolatry of her master and the fetich-like reverence with 
which she worshipped even his smallest belongings. The 
struggle between these two passions of a long, narrow life 
was sharp and severe. But it was also short. 

The words of the simple prayer :—•“ My God pity me! 
My God show me what is right! ” repeated again and again; 
died away suddenly in the old servant’s throat. The pro¬ 
longed howl of a dog sounded above wind and rain. In 
a moment it was answered by another much nearer the house. 

With the necessity for immediate action came the requisite 
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courage. There was no further need of prayer, as there was 
no further hesitation. Muffled, stealthy footsteps approached 
the house. Not a word was spoken that could be overheard 
by the woman, who stood rigid with upraised arms, ready to 
deal the fatal strokes, with burning eyes fixed upon the 
shadowy opening in the wall so faintly outlined against the 
darkness of the night. But her eyes, grown accustomed to 
the surroundings, saw plainly the rounder, darker outline of 
the man’s head which was thrust cautiously forward through 
the opening ; saw even where the line of hair ended sharply 
against the back of the neck ; saw by some second sense 
of sight where the shoulders followed the head, and the arms 
were drawn slowly in, one after another, and were extended 
downward to reach the ground. 

Now! The terrible blade descended swiftly, silently, on 
that spot below the line of hair. There was a vibrant shock, 
a slight resistance; then it went on, cleaving through a life. 
The head fell with a heavy, sickening sound, prolonged by a 
soft gurgling. And all this with such hideous speed, such 
appalling silence. The woman’s head swam and she stag¬ 
gered as she moved a step or two nearer to seize the headless 
body by the feet and drag it through the window. Then she 
must stoop and push it aside— for the next. 

And the signal! She had almost forgotten. Dear God, 
where was her voice? She made a fearful effort, but the 
voice, rough, husky, yet harsh ; could it be hers ? 

She shivered with anxiety. Would they detect the strange¬ 
ness of the voice, suspect a trap, fly ? Oh! If God would 
have it so! Suppose, indeed. He did not sanction this awful 
bloodshed ! Was not this murder ? And murder deliberately 
planned, and not one victim but seven! The prayer rose 
again to Heaven—this time voiceless, but the same poor 
words went up from the tortured soul. 

“ My God ! Pity me ! Show me what is right! ” 

A second head, a second blow to sever it from its body, 
after a pause as before to gain the same advantage, only this 
time, an added horror, since the falling head rolled between 
her feet, and, when afraid to risk a misstep, she stooped to 
push it aside with her hands, they touched the hair and beard 
wet and warm with blood. Its sickening odor remained upon 
them, and shaking as with ague, yet with the heat of fever 
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in her brain, Anne dragged the second body after the first, 
and as it was that of a slight man, her strong arm Kfted it 
from the ground and flung it far back into the cellar. 

This time she gave the signal in a clearer voice, and as 
she again took her position to wait for the third victim, she 
was conscious of a certain lightness, a vague exhilaration 
which she could not have analyzed had she tried. Her lips 
still moved in silent prayer, but unconsciously to herself, the 
words of her supplications had changed, and she entreated 
only for strength ; yes ! strength to kill 1 

The third man came quietly to his fate as had the two 
before him, but with the fourth it was different. He had 
followed closely on his companion and Anne had not time to 
push aside the preceding body before aiming a blow at his 
neck. His hands, feeling for the floor, came in contact with 
the gaping throat from which the blood still streamed and 
passed swiftly over it to the lifeless arms and shoulders. 

“ What is this ? ” he muttered. “ Where are you ? ’’ 

Receiving no reply, he tried vainly to wriggle back as he 
had come, through the narrow opening from which he dangled 
head downwards. But his struggle was short and his fate 
differed from that of his companions only in that his upraised 
head met the descending sword which crashed through his 
skull, cleaving it and striking only one-half from the body. 

There was no indecision, no fear, no remorse in the action 
of the woman who seized the limp figure and drew it in 
through the window with one vigorous movement of her 
steady arm. There was no hesitation in the rough voice 
which gave the cry to which the fifth robber responded. Into 
the limbs, stiffened by years of labor, a new strength was 
creeping. The thin blood of age was leaping and dancing 
like the hot torrent which courses through the veins of youth, 
urging it to desperate acts of heroism or of evil. The 
wrinkled face of the old servant grew flushed and eager; her 
dim eyes sparkled. The smell of blood was in her nostrils 
and they quivered like those of a wild beast. Her thin lips 
parted over the toothless gums in a smile of hideous cruelty. 

The lust of murder was upon her. 

The sixth head fell with its horrible heavy sound beneath 
a terrific blow from the avenging sword, and angrily, as one 
impatient of delay, Anne snatched the body of the man 
roughly by the belt and flung it violently behind her. 
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“ Cuckoo! ” she cried at the window, and her voice was 
like the growl of an enraged brute. 

This time, the head put through the window was instantly 
withdrawn and a murmur of hushed voices ensued. 

The woman within stamped on the ground in her impa¬ 
tience. She thrust her foot forward. It touched some soft, 
heavy object. The headless body of a man. She kicked it 
furiously. Then, as the murmuring continued and the delay 
waxed longer, she became possessed of rage, and fell to hack¬ 
ing with the sword in her hand in all directions—to the right, 
to the left, wherever she thought a body lay. 

Wait 1 Suppose it might be heard from without. Anne 
paused in this drunken carnival of blood, sobered by the fear 
that the seventh victim might escape her. She turned again 
to the window. The voices had ceased. 

A head was thrust through the opening. 

“ Are you all there ? ” whispered a cautious voice. “ Is every¬ 
thing all right ? " 

The woman with the uplifted sword feared to answer, 
thinking her voice, so near him, might betray her. She had 
grown cunning in even this short madness that had come 
upon her. She bent forward with incredible swiftness and 
before the head could be withdrawn she had seized it firmly 
by the hair. The man uttered a stifled oath and struggled to 
free himself. , He might as well have battled with an ava¬ 
lanche. The crazed creature twisted her hard fingers in and 
out of his hair, dragging his head down inch by inch and so 
holding him, as a child might hold a doll with one hand, she 
swung her weapon high in the air and struck off his head 
with the other. But the body, overweighted on the outer 
side of the sill, fell headless into the street. 

A shriek of horror rose from the almost paralyzed watcher 
on the Keizersgracht. 

It was answered by a howl of triumph from the frantic 
and blood-stained woman within. 

“ Seven ! Seven ! she screamed. “ Seven heads ! And 
they are mine; all of them mine ! ” 

The man fled for his life. The sound of his flying steps 
came dimly—ceased altogether. The storm had died, and 
suddenly the moon came out, shone down on the waters of 
the canal—turgid and troubled—on the dripping trees and 
the river of mud running along the Keizersgracht, looked in 
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at the unshuttered windows of the cellhr and flooded it with 
light. There lay a heap of headless bodies, with the blood 
streaming from their necks and from a dozen gaping wounds, 
dealt by some weapon and with a terrific force. Seven heads, 
all with wide-opened eyes, in which a vague presentiment of 
terror seemed dawning—all save one, and that was but half 
a head, smitten from its other half, which might be found 
clinging to the limp neck of a disfigured body. This, too, the 
moon saw—a little, mad, old woman, laughing, chattering, 
crying to herself, who stared about her with unseeing eyes 
when first the moon looked in, and then suddenly seeing all, 
gave way to frenzy, cast herself on the ground in the midst 
of the ghastly company, striking at and biting whatever she 
touched, shrieking with horrible laughter as the heads rolled 
about beneath her furious blows. And all this was so pitiful 
to see that after a little while the moon hid her face behind 
the clouds and the night was black until the gray fingers 
of the dawn lifted the curtain of the day. 

The morning-watch on the Keizersgracht was horrified to 
find the headless body of a man stretched before the door of 
one. of the wealthiest residents, and while stooping to examine 
it a peal of hideous laughter rang in his ear. Turning his 
head swiftly, a grinning, blood-stained face stared at him 
from the cellar window—the eyes were bright and cunning, 
the lips parted in an unmeaning smile over toothless gums; 
With a cry of alarm, the good officer put a safe distance 
between himself and a wrinkled, bloody paw that was 
stretched forth to seize him, and with a growl of rage the 
face at the window disappeared. 

The guardian of the peace, greatly puzzled and disturbed, 
was about to hurry to the town to seek assistance in unravel¬ 
ing the mystery when a heavy traveling carriage rolled into 
view, and he recognized the equipage of the owner of the house. 

He waited its approach, and when it stopped before the 
door, which covered this unknown tragedy, he advanced 
quickly to meet its occupant. 

With a brief word of explanation, he pointed out the 
corpse stretched before the house, and at the same moment, 
attracted by the sound of the wheels, Anne’s scarcely recog¬ 
nizable face appeared at the cellar-window. 

At the sight of her master, who stared at her with an 
expression of mingled wonderment and horror, she gave a 
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bitter, incoherent cry, and great tears forced themselves from 
her eyes and mingling with the blood which bespattered her 
face, formed two red and muddy rivulets which ran heavily 
down the furrows of her cheeks. 

“Anne ! Great God ! ” exclaimed the master. 

Then suddenly regaining his self-control, he turned angrily 
to his servants, who had huddled behind him. 

“What are you doing standing there? Why do you not 
open the doors ? Come ! Get out your keys. 

But in spite, of his firm and angry tones he shuddered as 
his gaze fell on , the ghastly corpse before his door, and the 
poor distorted face which looked out above it. 

The officer, ashamed to betray hesitation, followed the 
owner into the house and accompanied him to the cellar. 
The sickening spectacle unnerved both men. 

But when the poor, mad creature came creeping, like a 
faithful dog, over the blood-stained floor, past the mutilated 
bodies, to kneel at the feet of her beloved master, the pomp¬ 
ous, self-contained old merchant broke into weeping and 
sobbed like a child. 

It was many days before the lucid interval which came 
just before the death of the old servant, permitted her to tell 
the whole terrible story. In her fevered ravings, she had 
betrayed her sufferings little by little, but toward the last the 
delirium left her, and at the close of one bright fall day, when' 
the rays of the setting sun lay across her bed, she opened her 
faded eyes^ clear at last, of the terrible hallucination which 
had possessed her mind ever since that awful night. 

Her master was summoned and stood beside her with her 
faithful hands in his, while hurriedly, all-unconscious of her 
heroism, she told him at what a price she had saved that 
which he had entrusted to her care. The end came that night. 

And so in grateful commemoration the grim stone facade 
of the house on the Keizersgracht were carved the seven 
heads of the men who were slain in self-defence and, in the 
protection of another’s property, by the hand of a single 
woman. Yes! although one of them was the own nephew of 
the owner of the house, and had many times been made 
welcome beneath its roof; he, too, with the rest was copied 
in death, and perpetuated in stone to the memory of a faith¬ 
ful servant. And all Amsterdam knows the story. 
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THROUGH OCULATED PROOF 


‘ ‘ Photography has revealed many strange and wonderful 
things during the last twenty years, but few so strange or 
startling as the existence of natural photographs or optograms, 
in the eyes of the deceased. The pictured image of the object 
last seen has thus been made to yield up its secret to the 
living. The perpetrator of murder has more than once, I 
believe, been in this way discovered and brought to justice. 
The only wonder is that the camera is not oftener used in all 
such cases of doubtful identity. But I know of an even 
stranger thing about retinal optograms—stranger, that is, 
from the psychological standpoint, and one which, moreover, 
came under my own personal observation.” 

The speaker, a ‘well-known eye and ear physician, here 
paused a moment to light a fresh cigar. 

“ The events I refer to,” he went on, “ took place in the 
early part of the seventies. I was then practising in the city 
of Memphis. There came to me, one day, a lady of dis¬ 
tinguished bearing and great beauty, followed by a negro 
nurse girl, with a fine baby boy in her arms. My visitor’s 
errand concerned the child. They had discovered him to be 
totally blind, and had accordingly brought him to me for 
consultation. The lady, also, at the same time, introduced 
herself by name, which I immediately recognized as belong¬ 
ing to one of the oldest and best families in the place. It 
did not take much professional experience bn my part, how¬ 
ever, to convince me of the utter hopelessness of the case. 

“ ‘ Madam,’ said I, ‘ it is my opinion that the child was 
born blind. In that event-’ 

“ ‘ Is there no hope ? ’ she asked anxiously, as I paused. 

“ ‘ I grieve to say it,’ I returned. ‘I will, however, make a 
closer examination before pronouncing a final opinion. 

“ She caught eagerly at the suggestion, and the child sub¬ 
mitted patiently enough to the adjustment of the lens. But 
it was even as I had 'supposed : the tissues were all in a per¬ 
fectly healthy condition, and, save for the unobservant look 
peculiar to the blind, one would not easily suspect the little 
one’s infirmity. The loss of sight was then plainly due to 
nervous trouble—probably pre-natal, for he had never been 
* Mark L. Griswold : Pittsburg Dispatch 
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seriously ill, she assured me, and in that and any case, appar¬ 
ently hopeless. I was, accordingly, about to withdraw the 
glass, and to give it as my final dictum that nothing could 
be done, when certain very fine lines on the resting retinal 
background caught my attention. Without remark, I quietly 
exchanged my lens for one with higher magnifying power. 
A startling revelation awaited me; on the dark visual pupil 
of the eye were the delicately drawn outlines of a miniature 
face! Too minute, indeed, for observation of detail, there 
could yet be no mistaking the actuality of the fact. Examina¬ 
tion of the other eye revealed the same surprising result. 
Here, indeed, was something worth investigating! A thousand 
conjectures passed through my mind. If the child had, as I 
believed, been born blind, then the image was very likely pre¬ 
natal also. But how such an impression could have been 
made upon the eyes of an unborn child passed my understand¬ 
ing. Could it be that the sympathetic relation existing be¬ 
tween mother and child was, in this case at least, close 
enough and strong enough to result in such an extraordinary 
phenomenon—that the mother had in some way suffered 
a sufficiently powerful mental shock to produce such sympa¬ 
thetic vibration ? But what if, after all, the child had not 
been born blind ? Then the fixed image must be due to some 
equally severe nervous shock, and one which also very likely 
deprived him of sight at the same time. Of the two supposi¬ 
tions the latter seemed by far the most natural and probable. 
And yet ray professional conviction was that the child had 
been blind from birth. In either case, the cause itself must 
have been of an extraordinary nature in order to produce so 
startling an effect. But if I could get at the circumstances 
which had occasioned the loss of sight, I was also convinced 
that the retinal impression might stand a fair chance of being 
accounted for. For, it was my opinion, that the causes which 
produced the one, had the other for result, as a consequence. 

“Assuming, first, that the child had not been born blind, 
and without saying anything as yet of my discovery, I made 
inquiry if he had ever been subjected to any severe mental 
shock—ever been badly frightened by any particular person, 

for instance ? The reply was a prompt negative. Mrs. D- 

for so I will call her—adding, moreover, that she was abso¬ 
lutely certain on that point, since she had had the care of him 
from birth. ‘ I infer, then,’ I observed, ‘ that you yourself 
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are not his mother ? You will pardon the remark, as I am 
exceedingly anxious to ascertain the cause of his blindness.’ 

“‘You are quite right, his mother was my sister, and died 
giving him birth.’ 

“ I reflected a moment, and then suggested that the nurse 
be allowed to take the boy out into the adjacent garden. 

“ ‘And now. Madam,’ said I, when we were once fairly 
alone, ‘ permit me to put you one more question. That I do 
not ask it in the spirit of idle curiosity, you will presently 
have abundant proof. Related as you are, you can surely 
tell me whether or not the child’s mother, herself, ever 
suffered such a shock as I have described ? ’ 

“For answer the beautiful face of my visitor suddenly 
turned so white and drawn that I sprang for a glass of water. 

“ ‘ Stay !’ she murmured faintly ; ‘it will pass ! ’ and then, 
presently recovering herself, continued in a low, strained 
voice: ‘ My sister’s married name was Brainerd—Mrs. 

Howard Brainerd. You must recognize it and—understand ?’ 

“‘Mrs. Howard Brainerd, of White Oaks? I do, indeed, 
remember it i Pardon me for causing you so much distress ! ’ 

“‘She was found unconscious by the side of her murdered 
husband,’ she went on, as if I had not spoken, ‘ and died with¬ 
out a sign, the evening of the same day, after giving prema¬ 
ture birth to this child. We cannot doubt that she saw the 
whole dreadful deed, or that it—the shock—killed her. 

I recalled it all, as I sat there for a little, in sympathetic 
silence. I remembered reading up the entire case, in the daily 
press, and of being interested in the mystery surrounding it. 
The parties were high up in the social scale in a neighboring 
State, belonging to one of its most honored and courted 
families. Howard Brainerd, the victim, was not known to 
have a single enemy. On the contrary, he was everywhere 
liked, and, if report be true, deservedly so. There seemed, 
therefore, no cause for the dastardly deed—a deed, moreover, 
which had, so far, gone unpunished. For, in spite of all that 
wealth and influence could do, no clue to the murderer had 
ever been discovered. A fearful storm had raged the same 
night, obliterating all traces. Someone, it was, familiar with 
the place and its surroundings ; someone, who knew the ins 
and outs of the house. Such a one it must have been, and 
such a one had come and gone, leaving no clue behind him. 

“ I recalled all this I say, and as memory did its work, an 
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idea flashed through my brain like an arrow of light. I fairly 
held my breath at the thoughts of the possibilities thereby 
unfolded. A plan of action speedily evolved itself—a plan 
by which I might not only prove the scientific value of certain 
inductions of my own, but by which I might also aid in the 
meting out of justice. But how to set about it? I ran¬ 
sacked my mind for all the facts and theories that I had ever 
heard or read of, connected with somewhat similar cases. My 
mind made up, I turned again and said, as gently as I could, 
and hoping to change the current of her thoughts ; 

“ ‘I promise you my final opinion. Madam, as to the boy’s 
eyes. I regret to say that I still deem his case an utterly 
hopeless one. But there is a peculiarity about the eyes 
themselves, that leads me to think that we may, through 
them, be able to render his family an important service.’ 

“ She looked puzzled, but said nothing, listening only with 
gradually increasing interest and attention as I went on. 

“ ‘ I will give you good reasons for the hope that is in me, 
as you shall presently see. You have, I presume, heard of 
natural photographs—optograms ? Well, as you know, upon 
the retinal membrane of the eye, images of what we see are 
being constantly reflected as in a mirror, with this difference, 
that they are in reverse. Like the reflections in a mirror, 
they are of a transient nature, constantly coming and going— 
evanescent. But given peculiar circumstances, such, for 
instance, as would result in permanently “ fixing ” any one 
image upon this retinal background, we would then have a 
natural photograph, or optogram of the object seen. Such 
circumstances are thought to be present during the last fleet¬ 
ing glance of a dying person, and in fact, several such retinal 
impressions have already been discovered and made use of. 
Now, if we photograph this optogram immediately after 
death, and throw its enlarged copy upon a magic lantern 
screen, we will of course be able to see, and perhaps recog¬ 
nize, that which was last seen by the person deceased.’ 

“Mrs. D. here broke in with the exclamation; ‘But you 
forget. My sister has now been dead some three months ! ’ 
‘ Very true! ’ said I. ‘But if you will remember I said that 
my hopes were based on the child. It is my belief that the 
sympathetic vibration existing between the mother and her 
unborn babe was sufficient in this case, at least, to transmit 
the last retinal impression produced on her eyes to those of 
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her child. And, so terrible was the shock that caused this 
vibration and so Rowerful the vibration itself, it also sufficed 
to destroy his sight. As a matter of fact, madam, the pecu¬ 
liarity I mentioned is nothing more or less than just such a 
natural photograph or optogram ! But you shall see for your¬ 
self.’ And without further delay I called the nurse, and 
adjusted the lens. The lady, now painfully agitated, looked, 
and with a low cry of astonishment, acknowledged the truth 
of my remarks. It was a great disappointment, however, 
that she could not recognize the face. But the fault probably 
lay in its minuteness. And deeply impressed with the possi¬ 
bilities of the case, Mrs. D. decided on having the retina 
photographed, and then reproduced enlarged, upon a screen. 
Meantime, she would telegraph for J udge Brainerd, as the 
one most interested, and the first throwing of the image 
should be in his presence. Pending this, she desired the 
matter kept as private as possible. For, after all, our hope 
might be in vain, and the miniature face a mere freak of 
nature, the knowledge of which was best reserved for the 
family circle. All things being thus arranged, the lady took 
her departure. In the afternoon the camera did its work, 
and by noon the next day everything was in readiness. 

“ In order to better observe privacy, I had fixed up my 
private office for the occasion, and by way of trial, threw 
the face on the screen before the arrival of the others. 

“A startlingly handsome face it was—handsome as only 
creoles and Southerners occasionally are. A man’s face—in 
the prime of youth, clear cut, clean shaven, and, in fact, 
almost feminine in the delicate style of its beauty. There 
was nothing suggestive of the hardened criminal ; nothing 
hinting at depraved tastes or brutal instincts. But the ex¬ 
pression ! Startled horror and bewilderment were there 
blended, dilating the eyes and fixing the parted lips, as if the 
man had been suddenly transfixed—momentarily paralyzed— 
by some sudden and unexpected shock or vision! But what 
struck one the most forcibly was a nameless something in 
that riveted look, a something, suggestive of blunder. As if 
there had just flashed through his brain the dread conscious¬ 
ness of having committed some terrible mistake! It fas¬ 
cinated me—that look of startled horror and amaze. 

“ Promptly at the hour designated, Mrs. D. put in an 
appearance, accompanied by a stately, gray-haired man, whom 
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she introduced as Judge Brainerd ; and with them came also 
the nurse and child. The Judge listened with the keenest 
interest to my theory of the case, and expressed a deep-voiced 
wish that it might prove true. He had never recovered from 
the shock of his son’s death, and the desire for vengeance on 
his murderer was naturally strong within him. First satisfy¬ 
ing himself with regard to the existence of the optogram jn 
the eyes of the child, he expressed himself impatient for a 
sight of its enlarged image. Without delay, therefore, we 
three adjourned to my private office. As we entered the 
room, I noticed that Mrs. P. seemed Strangely agitated and 
uneasy; she said nothing, however, but afterward told me 
that she had had, at that moment, an almost overpowering 
presentiment of coming evil. That the Judge was himself 
excited 1 could not doubt, but it was rather the excitement of 
expectant curiosity, stirred by a lively hope. As for myself, 
though vaguely conscious of a coming crisis of some sort, my 
uppermost thought was a question : Would the Judge recog¬ 
nize the face f And somewhere within that inner consciousness 
of mine there arose the answer—‘ Yes !' 

“ The final adjustments made, I slipped in the slide, and 
the next instant, in bright, bold relief, the beautiful face 
flashed out upon the white field of canvas—a thing of almost 
supernatural vividness and power. 

“A breathless silence followed the revelation; I heard Mrs. 
D. catch her breath convulsively ; and then from the man 
beside me, there came a long, low, inarticulate cry, succeeded 
by a heavy fall and a woman’s scream. 

“ ‘ An apoplectic fit 1 ’ the doctor said. And as soon as 
possible they removed the unfortunate man to his own house. 
In after days he recovered his general health, indeed, but by 
some curious half paralysis of the brain his memory of events 
for the better part of his past life was entirely blotted out, 
and so it remained till the day of his death. That the judge 
had recognized the face was only too evident, as witness the 
fatal results. But Mrs. D. had not, and so for the time the 
mystery seemed only to deepen. 

“ By request, I had an enlarged copy of the photograph 
made later on, and sent it to the family. But now behold the 
strange evolution of events, the optogram had apparently 
served its sole and destined end. It was no longer of any 
use, for, almost simultaneously with the sending of its 
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photographed image, there appeared in the columns of the 
daily press a long and sensational account of the murder from 
beginning to its recently discovered end. The man had been 
found at last, but found—dead. A. dagger in the heart told 
the manner. And on his person was a paper containing a 
virtual confession of the deed and of the motives impelling 
thereto. It ran substantially as follows: An all but white 
man was he ; son of a remarkably beautiful, and, for a slave, 
unusually refined and intelligent octoroon, who had served at 
one time as lady’s maid to Judge Brainerd’s mother. Some 
domestic trouble occurring in the family, she was, as a direct 
result, sold to parties resident in a distant State, dying there 
some years after, and, so her son averred, of a broken heart. 
The writer further declared, that he had sought the Brainerd 
mansion with the express intention of killing the Judge in his 
sleep. Cleverly disguised, and by fraternizing with the ser¬ 
vants, he first made himself tolerably familiar with the house 
plan. Absenting himself then for a time so as to avert 
suspicion, he returned one dark, stormy night, and made his 
way unobserved, into what, he supposed, was the Judge’s own 
private apartment. He sees a recumbent form on the bed, 
and approaches with noiseless steps. The storm is at that 
moment at its height. The sleeper, roused by the tumult of 
the elements—or was it some prescience of approaching 
danger!—stirs uneasily, as if on the point of awakening. 
With a bound the murderer springs to his side. There is an 
upward gleam of steel—a swift, downward stroke, followed by 
a groan. All is over ! The man turns to flee—when suddenly 
there comes a blinding glare of lightning, accompanied by a 
heavy crash of thunder ; and, ah heavens, in that passing 
flash he sees, by the side of the murdered man the upturned, 
terror stricken, staring eyes of a woman ! arid he sees also, 
that the man he has just slain is not the man he sought. 

“ It did not need the final proofs adduced by the writer as 
to his identity. This all but white man, and would-be 
avenger of his mother’s honor, was Judge Brainerd's natural 
son. And it was, beyond a matter of doubt, a vivid likeness 
existing between mother and child, that had brought such 
instant conviction and fatal result to the heart and brain of 
the unhappy man. The dead had been avenged indeed. 
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This latter was a remarkably large and beautiful animal, 
entirely black, and sagacious to an astonishing degree. In 
speaking of his intelligence, my wife, who at heart was not a 
little tinctured with superstition made frequent allusion to 
the ancient popular notion, which regarded all black cats as 
witches in disguise. Not that she was ever serious upon this 
point—and I mention the matter at all for no better reason 
than that it happened, just now, to be remembered. 

Pluto—this was the cat’s name—was my favorite pet and 
playmate. I alone fed him, and he attended me wherever I 
went about the house. It was even with difficulty that 
I could prevent him from following me through the streets. 

Our friendship lasted, in this mannner, for several years, 
during which my general temperament and character— 
through the instrumentality of the Fiend Intemperance 
—had (I blush to confess it) experienced a radical alteration 
for the worse. I grew, day by day, more moody, more 
irritable, more regardless of the feelings of others. I suffered 
myself to use intemperate language to my wife. At length, 
I even offered her personal violence. My pets, of course, 
were made to feel the change in my disposition. I not only 
neglected, but ill-used them. For Pluto, however, I still re¬ 
tained sufficient regard to restrain me from maltreating him, 
as I made no scruple of maltreating the rabbits, the monkey, 
or even the dog, when by accident, or through affection, they 
came in my way. But my disease grew upon me—for what 
disease is like Alcohol!—and at length even Pluto, who was 
now becoming old, and consequently somewhat peevish— 
even Pluto began to experience the effects of my ill temper. 

One night, returning home much intoxicated, from one of 
my haunts about town, I fancied that the cat avoided my 
presence. I seized him ; when, in his fright at my violence, 
he inflicted a slight wound upon my hand with his teeth. 
The fury of a demon instantly possessed me. I knew myself 
no longer. My original soul seemed, at once, to take its 
flight from my body; and a more than fiendish malevolence, 
gin-nurtured, thrilled every fibre of my frame. I took from 
my waistcoat-pocket a penknife, opened it, grasped the poor 
beast by the throat, and deliberately cut one of its eyes from 
the socket! I blush, I burn, I shudder, while I pen the 
damnable atrocity. 

When reason returned with the morning—when I had slept 
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off the fumes of the night’s debauch—I experienced a senti¬ 
ment half of horror, half of remorse, for the crime of which I 
had been guilty ; but it was, at best, a feeble and unequivocal 
feeling, and the soul remained untouched. I again plunged 
into excess, and drowned in wine all memory of the deed. 

In the meantime the cat slowly recovered. The socket of 
the lost eye presented, it is true, a frightful appearance, but 
he no longer appeared to suffer any pain. He went about the 
house as usual, but, as might be expected, fled in extreme 
terror at my approach. I had so much of my old heart left, 
as to be at first grieved by this evident dislike on the part of 
a creature which had once so loved me. But this feeling soon 
gave place to irritation. And then came, as if to my final and 
irrevocable overthrow, the spirit of Perverseness. Of this 
spirit philosophy takes no account. Yet I am not more sure 
that my soul lives, than I am that perverseness is one of the 
primitive impulses of the human heart—one of the invisible 
primary faculties, or sentiments, which give direction to the 
character of Man. Who has not, a hundred times, found 
himself committing a vile or a silly action, for no other reason 
than because he knows he should nu/? Have we not a per¬ 
petual inclination, in the teeth of our best judgment, to violate 
that which is Zare/, merely because we understand it to be 
such ? This spirit of perverseness, I say, came to my final 
overthrow. It was this unfathomable longing of the soul 
fax itself —to offer violence to its own nature—to do wrong 
for the wrong’s sake only—that urged me to continue and 
finally consummate the injury I had inflicted upon the un¬ 
offending brute. One morning, in cold blood, I slipped a 
noose about its neck and hung it to the limb of a tree ;— 
hung it with the tears streaming from my eyes, and with the 
bitterest remorse at my heart;—hung it because I knew it had 
loved me, and because I knew that in so doing I was commit- 
ing a sin—a deadly sin that would so jeopardize my immortal 
sou! as to place it—if such a thing were possible—even be¬ 
yond the reach of the infinite mercy of the Most Merciful 
and Most Terrible God. 

On the night of the day on which this cruel deed was done, 
I was aroused from sleep by the cry of fire. The curtains of 
my bed were in flames. The whole house was blazing. It was 
with great difficulty that my wife, a servant, and myself, made 
our escape from the conflagration. The destruction was 
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complete. My entire worldly wealth was swallowed up, and 
I resigned myself thenceforward to despair. 

I am above the weakness of seeking to establish a sequence 
of cause and effect, between the disaster and the atrocity. 
But I am detailing a chain of facts—and wish not to leave 
even a possible link imperfect. On the day succeeding the 
fire, I visited the ruins. The walls, with one exception, had 
fallen in. This exception was found in a compartment wall, 
not very thick, which stood about the middle of the house, 
and against which had rested the head of my bed. The 
plastering had here, in great measure, resisted the action of 
the fire—a fact which I attributed to its having been recently 
spread. About this wall a dense crowd were collected, and 
many persons seemed to be examining a particular portion of 
it with very minute and eager attention. The words “strange!” 
“ singular ! ” and other similar expressions, excited my curi¬ 
osity. I approached and saw, as if graven in has relief upon 
the white surface, the figure of a gigantic cat. The impres¬ 
sion was given with an accuracy truly marvelous. There 
was a rope about the animal’s neck. 

When I first beheld this apparition—for I could scarcely 
regard it as less—my wonder and my terror were extreme. 
But at length reflection came to my aid. The cat, I remem¬ 
bered, had been hung in a garden adjacent to the house. 
Upon the alarm of fire, this garden had been immediately 
filled by the crowd—by some one of whom the animal must 
have been cut from the tree and thrown, through an open 
window, into my chamber. This had probably been done 
with the view of arousing me from my sleep. The falling of 
other walls had compressed the victim of my cruelty into the 
substance of the freshly spread plaster; tlie lime of which, 
with the flames and the ammonia from the carcass, had then 
accomplished the portraiture as I saw it. 

Although ! thus readily accounted to my reason, if not al¬ 
together to my conscience, for the startling fact just detailed, 
it did not the less fail to make a deep impression upon my 
fancy. For months I could not rid myself of the phantasm 
of the cat; and, during this period, there came back into my 
spirit a half-sentiment that seemed, but was not, remorse. I 
went so far as to regret the loss of the animal, and to look 
about me, for another pet of the same species, and of somewhat 
similar appearance, with which to supply its place. 
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One night as I sat, half stupefied, in a den of more than 
infamy, my attention was suddenly drawn to some black object, 
reposing upon the head of one of the immense hogsheads of 
gin, or of rum, which constituted the chief furniture of the 
apartment. I had been looking steadily at the top of this 
hogshead for some minutes, and what now caused me surprise 
was the fact that I had not sooner perceived the object there¬ 
upon. I approached it, and touched it with my hand. It was 
a black cat—a very large one—fully as large as Pluto, and 
closely resembling him in every respect but one. Pluto had 
not a white hair upon any portion of his body ; but this cat 
had" a large, although indefinite splotch of white, covering 
nearly the whole region of the breast. 

Upon my touching him, he immediately arose, purred 
loudly, rubbed against my hand, and appeared delighted with 
my notice. This, then, was the very creature of which I was in 
search. I at once offered to purchase it of the landlord ; but 
this person—knew nothing of it—had never seen it before. 

I continued my caresses, and when I prepared to go home, 
the animal evinced a disposition to accompany me. I per¬ 
mitted it to do so, occasionally stopping and patting it as I 
proceeded. When it reached the house it domesticated itself 
and became immediately a great favorite with my wife. 

For my own part, I soon found a dislike to it arising within 
me. This was just the reverse of what I had anticipated; 
but—I know not how or why it was—its evident fondness for 
myself rather disgusted and annoyed. By slow degrees, these 
feelings of disgust and annoyance rose into the bitterness of 
hatred. I avoided the creature; a certain sense of shame, 
and the remembrance of my former deed of cruelty, prevent¬ 
ing me from physically abusing it. I did not, for some weeks, 
strike or otherwise violently ill use it; but gradually—very 
gradually—I came to look upon it with unutterable loathing, 
and to flee from its presence, as from the breath of a pestilence. 

What added, no doubt, to my hatred of the beast, was the 
discovery, on the morning after I brought it home, that, like 
Pluto, it had also been deprived of one of its eyes. This cir¬ 
cumstance, however, only endeared it to my wife, who, as I 
have already said, possessed, in a high degree, that humanity 
of feeling which had once been my distinguishing trait, and 
the source of many of my simplest and purest pleasures. 

With my aversion to this cat, however, its partiality for 
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myself seemed to increase. It followed my footsteps with a 
pertinacity which it would be difficult to make the reader 
comprehend. Whenever I sat, it would crouch beneath my 
chair, or spring upon my knees, covering me with its loath¬ 
some caresses. If I arose to walk it would get between my 
feet and thus nearly throw me down, or, fastening its long 
and sharp claws in my clothes, clamber, in this manner, to my 
breast. At such times, although I longed to destroy it with 
a blow, I was yet withheld from so doing, partly by a memory 
of my former crime, but chieffy by absolute dread of the beast. 

This dread was not exactly a dread of physical evil—and 
yet I should be at a loss how otherwise to define it. I -am 
almost ashamed to own—yes, even in this felon's cell, I 
am almost ashamed to own—that the terror and horror with 
which the animal inspired me, had been heightened by one of 
the merest chimeras it would be possible to conceive. My 
wife had called my attention, more than once, to the character 
of the mark of white hair of which I have spoken, and which 
constituted the sole visible difference between the strange 
beast and the one I had destroyed. The reader will remem¬ 
ber that this mark, although large, had been originally very 
indefinite ; but, by slow degrees—degrees nearly impercep¬ 
tible, and which for a long time my reason struggled to reject 
as fanciful—it had, at length, assumed a rigorous distinctness 
of outline. It was now the representation of an object that I 
shudder to name—and for this, above all, I loathed, and 
dreaded, and would have rid myself of the monster had I 
dared —it was now, I say, the image of a hideous—of a ghastly 
thing—of the Gallows !—oh, mournful and terrible engine 
of Horror and of Crime—of Agony and of Death ! 

And now was I indeed wretched beyond the wretchedness 
of mere Humanity. And a brute beast —whose fellow I had 
contemptuously destroyed— a brute beast to work out for me —^ 
for me a man, fashioned in the image of the High God—so 
much of insufferable woe! Alas ! neither by day nor by 
night knew I the blessing of rest any more ! During the 
former the creature left me no moment alone; and, in the 
latter, I started, hourly, from dreams of unutterable fear, to 
find the hot breath of the thing upon my face, and its vast 
weight—an incarnate Night-Mare that I had no power to 
shake off—incumbent eternally upon my heart! 

Beneath the pressure of torments such as these, the feeble 
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remnant of the good within me succumbed. Evil thoughts 
became my sole intimates—the darkest and most evil of 
thoughts. The moodiness of my usual temper increased to 
hatred of all things and of all mankind; while, from the 
sudden, frequent, and ungovernable outbursts of a fury to 
which I now blindly abandoned myself, my uncomplaining 
wife, alas! was the most usual and the most patient of sufferers. 

One day she accompanied me, upon some household errand, 
into the cellar of the old building which our poverty com¬ 
pelled us to inhabit. The cat followed me down the steep 
stairs, and, nearly throwing me headlong, exasperated me to 
madness. Uplifting an ax, and, forgetting in my wrath the 
childish dread which had hitherto stayed my hand, I aimed a 
blow at the animal, which, of course, would have proved 
instantly fatal had it descended as I wished. But this blow 
was arrested by the hand of my wife. Goaded, by the inter¬ 
ference, into a rage more than demoniacal, I withdrew my 
arm from her grasp and buried the ax in her brain. She fell 
dead upon the spot, without a groan. 

This hideous murder accomplished, I set myself forthwith, 
and with entire deliberation, to the task of concealing the 
body. I knew that I could not remove it from the house, 
either by day or by night, without the risk of being observed 
by the neighbors. Many projects entered my mind. At one 
period I thought of cutting the corpse into minute fragments, 
and destroying them by fire. At another, I resolved to dig a 
grave for it in the floor of the cellar. Again, I deliberated 
about casting it in the well in the yard—about packing it in 
a box, as if merchandise, with the usual arrangements, and to 
getting a porter to take it from the house. Finally I hit upon 
what I considered a far better expedient than either of these. 
I determined to wall it up in the cellar—as the monks of the 
middle ages are recorded to have walled up their victims. 

For a purpose such as this the cellar was well adapted. 
Its walls were loosely constructed, and had lately been plas¬ 
tered throughout with a rough plaster, which the dampness 
of the atmosphere had prevented from hardening. Moreover, 
in one of the walls was a projection, caused by a false 
chimney, or fire-place, that had been filled up, and made to 
resemble the rest of the cellar. I made no doubt that I could 
displace the bricks, insert the corpse, and wall the whole up as 
before, so that no eye could detect anything suspicious, 
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And in this calculation I was not deceived. By means of 
a crow-bar I easily dislodged the bricks, and, having carefully 
deposited the body against the inner wall, I propped it in that 
position, while with little trouble I re-laid the whole structure 
as it originally stood. Having procured mortar, sand, and 
hair, with every possible precaution, I prepared a plaster 
which could not be distinguished from the old, and with this 
I very carefully went over the new brick-work. When I had 
finished, I felt satisfied that all was right. The wall did not 
present the slightest appearance of having been disturbed. 
The rubbish on the floor was picked up with the minutest 
care. I looked around triumphantly, and said to myself— 
“ Here at least, then, my labor has not been in vain." 

My next step was to look for the beast which had been the 
cause of so much wretchedness ; for I had, at length, firmly 
resolved to put it to death. Had I been able to meet with it 
at the moment, there could have been no doubt of its fate; 
it appeared that the crafty animal had been alarmed at the 
violence of my previous anger, and forebore to present itself 
in my present mood. It is impossible to describe, or to imagine, 
the deep, the blissful sense of relief which the absence of the 
detested creature occasioned in my bosom. It did not make 
its appearance during the night—and thus for one night at 
least, since its introduction into the house, I soundly slept; 
aye, slept even with the burden of murder upon my soul ! 

The second and third day passed, and still my tormentor 
came not. Once again I breathed as a freeman. The mon¬ 
ster, in terror, had fled the premises forever! I should 
behold it no more ! My happiness was supreme I The gmlt 
of my dark deed disturbed me but little. Some few inquiries 
had been made, but these had been readily answered. Even 
a search had been instituted—but of course nothing was to 
be discovered. I looked upon my future felicity as secured. 

Upon the fourth day of the assassination, a party of the 
police came, very unexpectedly, into the house, and proceeded 
again to make rigorous investigation of the premises. Se¬ 
cure, however, in the inscrutability of my place of conceal¬ 
ment, I felt no embarrassment whatever. The officers bade 
me accompany them in their search. They left no nook or 
corner unexplored. At length, for the third or fourth time, 
they descended into the cellar. I quivered not in a muscle. 
My heart beat calmly as that of one who slumbers in 
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innocence. I walked the cellar from end to end. I folded my 
arms upon my bosom, and roamed easily to and fro. The 
police were thoroughly satisfied and prepared to depart. 
The glee of my heart was too strong to be restrained. I 
burned to say, if but one word, by way of triumph, and to 
render doubly sure their assurance of my guiltlessness. 

“Gentlemen,” I said at last, as the party ascended the 
steps, “ I delight to have allayed your suspicions. I wish 
you all health, and a little more courtesy. By the bye, gentle¬ 
men, this—this is a very well constructed house. ” [In the 
rabid desire to say something easily, I scarcely knew what I 
uttered at all.] “I may say an well constructed 

house. These walls—are you going gentlemen ?—these walls 
are solidly put together; ” and here, through the mere 
frenzy of bravado, I rapped heavily, with a cane which I 
held in my hand, upon that very portion of the brick-work 
behind which stood the corpse of the wife of my bosom. 

But may God shield and deliver me from the fangs of the 
Arch-Fiend ! No sooner had the reverberation of my blows 
sunk into silence, than I was answered by a voice from within 
the tomb!—by a cry, at first muffled and broken, like the 
sobbing of a child, and then quickly swelling into one long, 
loud, and continuous scream, utterly anomalous and inhuman 
—a howl—a wailing shriek, half of horror and half of triumph, 
such as might have arisen only out of hell, conjointly from 
the throats of the damned in their agony and of the demons 
that exult in the damnation. 

Of my own thoughts it is folly to speak. Swooning, I 
staggered to the opposite wall. For one instant the party 
upon the stairs remained motionless, through extremity of 
terror and of awe. In the next, a dozen stout arms were 
toiling at the wall. It fell bodily. The corpse, already 
greatly decayed and clotted with gore, stood erect before the 
eyes of the spectators. Upon its head, with red extended 
mouth and solitary eye of fire, sat the hideous beast whose 
craft had seduced me into murder, and whose informing voice 
had consigned me to the hangman. 

I had walled the monster up within the tomb 1 
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Far away, where the mighty Vistula, rolls its turbid waters 
through widely-extending plains and primeval forests, the 
shades of which are seldom trodden by the foot of man, and 
where the wolf and savage bear hold undisturbed sway, was 
a little island of some four acres in extent, where an ex¬ 
trooper of Russian cavalry had pitched his tent, after quitting 
the service on account of a wound. 

Johannes Ipanoff was a tall, powerful man of thirty years 
of age, whose injury had not been of so serious a nature as 
to prevent his cultivating the land which lay around his snug 
log cabin and using his rifle with unerring dexterity against 
the savage denizens of the forest who roamed at will upon 
the banks on either side of the stream. When he had 
amassed a sufficient quantity of skins he would load them 
upon a hand-sled and proceed to the town of Pettikoff, some 
forty miles away. After a few days’ carouse, he would return 
with the sled filled with necessaries and a few luxuries to the 
cottage on the island, where his aged mother, Rizma Ipanoff, 
was uneasily awaiting the return of her son. 

Rizma's head was filled with all the weird legends of the 
supernatural dwellers in the plains and forests, and she was 
always in deadly terror lest her son might fall into the power 
of some of the terrible creatures who haunted the solitary 
place where he had taken up his residence. She dreaded the 
fair, green-clad women who were to be met with in the forest 
glades, who with alluring gestures invited the wayfarer into 
some sequestered spot and there rent him limb from limb; 
the hideous creatures, half wolf and half human being; the 
spectral hunter who scoured the plains at midnight and 
endeavored to tempt the belated peasant to traffic away his 
immortal soul for certain advantages in this world, only to be 
purchased by everlasting perdition in the next. But more 
than all she dreaded the strange forms which haunted the 
river, and of whom the superstitious rustics spoke with bated 
breath, crossing themselves incessantly as they told of the 
terrible adventures which had befallen many of their relatives 
who had been unfortunate enough to encounter these weird 
and unearthly creatures. 

From The Russian : “ Tales of the Wild and Weird ” 
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Johannes Ipanoff, however during his military career had 
lost a great deal of the belief in the tales he had imbibed 
during his boyhood, and to his mother's intense horror would, 
as he sat smoking his pipe, cast doubts upon the authenticity 
of those tales which she so implicitly believed in. 

One night, as Johannes was cleaning his gun and his mother 
occupied with her distaff, the old woman ceased her work, 
and, turning abruptly upon her son, said— 

“Johannes, my heart is very sad concerning you.” 

“And why should it be so, mother?” returned the man, 
drawing the cleaning-rod out of the barrel of his piece and 
gazing upon the old woman’s excited face with some surprise. 
“Surely I have done nothing to vex you ?” 

“Johannes,” answered the old woman, “you have changed 
greatly and have become such a terrible unbeliever-that I 
fear some great evil will come upon you. When you. were a 
child you used to press close to my knee in terror when f 
told you of the strange unearthly beings who were sometimes 

to be seen in the forests, and by the river, but now-” 

“ But now,” interrupted her son, I am a man, and do not 
give full credit to all those silly tales. Are you grieved, mother, 
that I am no longer a poor, weak child ? ” 

“ No good ever came of thinking yourself too clever and 
wise,” answered the old woman, shaking her head sadly. “I 
really believe that you no longer credit the dead with being 
able to return again and walk thd earth ! ” 

“If you had seen as many dead as I have, returned J ohannes, 
“ you would believe like me, that though they may have the 
power, they have the strongest disinclination to exercise it.” 

“When you have lived in the world as long as I have, son 
Johannes,” replied the old woman, a little nettled at her son’s 
remark, “you will know better. But it is not about that that 
I desire to speak to you. I suppose that you will be going 
to Pettikoff soon ? I know well enough why you wish to delay 
your visit for a little longer.” 

“ And what may that reason be ? ” asked the man, a deep 
flush rising to his sunburnt cheek. 

“It is because the band of the gypsy Conradin has not yet 
arrived in the town,” replied the old woman, casting a keen 
glance at her son. 

“Why should I want to see Conradin and his gang of 
thieves? ” answered Ipanoff, engaged over his gun. 
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"No, but you wish to see his daughter, Olga," said his 
mother, rising from her seat and taking up her position in 
front of her son. “Johannes, a gypsy sorceress is no fitting 
mate for an honest man. Do you not know that the wander¬ 
ing Bohemians have no religion, and that the girl Olga deals 
in all kinds of unholy spells and incantations ? You think 
because I live here all alone in this solitary island that I hear 
nothing. Johannes Ipanoff, you have been a brave soldier, 
and have shed your blood for our father the Czar; think 
you that you ought to bring such a bride to our home? 
Better consort with one of the green women of the forest; 
she will but rend you to pieces within the hour, and that will 
be a more merciful fate than you will meet with at the hands 
of Olga Conradin.” 

“ Mother, you are blinded by prejudice,” answered Johannes, 
hotly. “ I grant you that Olga is wild and wilful, but she 
does not deal in the dark art you refer to.” ^ 

“ Does she not! ” replied the old woman, bitterly. “ Have 
you forgotten young Ivan Ivanovitch, who was drowned last 
year as he was coming home from a visit to the gypsy fiend ? ” 

“Olga never cared for him,” answered Johannes; “besides, 
Ivan was always too fond of vodki, and it was after a deep 
carouse with Conradin that he met his fate beneath the 
waters of the Vistula. 

“ Be it so ; but tell me where the body was found—was it 
not entangled in the rotting timbers of the wheel of the old 
mill which stands upon the river's bank, halfway between our 
home and Pettikoff ? ” 

When a man is thoroughly soaked in vodki he can fall into 
the river as easily at one spot as at another,” returned the 
young man, carelessly. 

“ And how about the young Polish gentleman, Paul Ladis- 
las Skyrnecki, who came into these parts to shoot ? ” 

A darker flush than before rose to the young man’s face, 
as he answered— 

“Ladislas Skyrnecki was an insolent coxcomb, and taking 
advantage of Olga’s position he persecuted her with unwel¬ 
come attentions and odious proposals, in which he was aided 
and abetted by that old villain Conradin.” 

“ Indeed ! ” answered his mother, with a sneer. “ Then 
how is it that the girl still wears the rich coral ornaments and 
the massive Turkish bangles that he gave her? ” 
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“All women are fond of finery," replied Johannes, half 
apologetically, “and if the young man was fool enough to 
give her trinkets, she was right to punish him by keeping 
them and sending him about his business." 

“About his business,” repeated the old woman, “say rather 
about hers. Do you recollect what became of the Pole ? ” 

“ He lost his way in the forest, and died from cold and 
exhaustion," replied Johannes, uneasily. 

“But where, son Johannes, where was he found?” ex¬ 
claimed his mother, throwing up her arms with the air of an 
Inspired Pythoness. “Was it not beneath the walls of the 
same water-mill, and were not the imprint of long bony fingers 
visible upon his throat, showing the death that he had died?" 

Now you mention it, I believe that there was some such 
idle report,” answered her son, rising from his seat, and plac¬ 
ing the gun, which was now quite clean, upon a rack, which 
was fastened against the walls of the cottage. “But you 
surely do not think that Olga’s delicate fingers could have 
given him such a grip as that ? ” 

“ If not hers, it was her master’s,” returned the old woman, 
mysteriously. 

“ Her master’s 1 Olga has no master,” retorted the peasant. 
“ Perhaps you think it was her father that did the deed, and, 
yet bethink you, others had the same suspicion, but in the 
inquiry instituted by the Stavosta, it was clearly proved that 
Conradin was helplessly drunk at the time Paul Ladislas 
Skyrnecki quitted his house.” 

“ Her master, I repeat,” persisted the old woman. “ Have 
you never heard of people who have sold themselves to the 
powers of evil, and who receive from them all they want upon 
condition of paying tribute to them of a human soul at fixed 
seasons. Ivan Ivanovitch and Ladislas Skyrnecki both died 
in mortal sin, and so Olga kept her faith with the fearful 
beings with whom she had entered into unhallowed compact.” 

Johannes Ipanoff burst into a loud laugh. 

“ I do not see what advantages poor Olga has obtained by 
the compact which you believe she has entered into,” re¬ 
marked he. “ The poor girl who goes wandering about from 
town to town with her old vagabond father, and his blustering 
crew of horse dealers and mountebanks, has not met with 
very liberal treatment at the hands of the Evil One. I had 
thought that the fiend had been a better paymaster.” 
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“ Has she not youth, health, and radiant beauty,” replied 
his mother. “ And pray what can woman desire more ? ” 

“There, mother, there,” returned Johannes, soothingly; 
“ we have got upon a subject upon which we are never likely 
to agree, and you are as unreasonable in your prejudices, as 
I perhaps am in my love for Olga Conradin.' 

“ And you will marry her and bring her back, vile sorceress 
as she is, to the home of your mother, to the home of a 
woman who has never yet failed in one of her religious duties. 
Answer me, son Johannes; is that your present intention ? ” 

“ If you insist upon a plain answer to a plain question,” 
replied her son, doggedly. “ I am going upon my next jour¬ 
ney to Pettikoff to ask Olga to be my wife, and if she con¬ 
sents, I shall bring her home with as little delay as possible.” 

The old woman staggered back as tliough the muscular 
arm of her son had dealt her a heavy blow, then falling upon 
her knees, she raised her clasped hands to a roughly painted 
picture of St. Michael, which, with its nimbus of gilded cop¬ 
per let clumsily into the canvas, hung upon the otherwise 
bare whitewashed wall of the hut. 

“ Hear me, blessed St. Michael,” cried she, in accents of 
fervent entreaty. “ My son has turned a deaf ear to the 
entreaties of the mother who bore him ; he has turned his 
back upon our holy religion, and given himself over body and 
soul to the wiles of a Pagan sorceress. Hear me, I entreat, 
blessed St. Michael; sooner than he should bring this daughter 
of Satan home, may the red plague smite him, and may the 
flesh drop from his bones at the very spot where he is stand¬ 
ing, defying alike his God and his mother.” 

“Mother," cried Johannes, horrified at the intensity of his 
mother's burst of frenzied passion. “Are you beside your¬ 
self ? What have I ever done to deserve this terrible curse 
that you have imprecated against me ? ” 

“The curse will only come at your own calling,” answered 
Johannes’ mother, who seemed by this time to have partially 
recovered her calmness. 

“ Then let it co'me,” exclaimed the man; his fury, which 
had long been smoldering, breaking forth in its turn. 
“ Nothing shall turn me from my purpose, and, hark you, I 
want no grumbling mother to make my Olga unhappy. If 
you can treat my wife as she should be treated, stay here 
and welcome, but should you refuse to act in a reasonable 
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manner, there is a hospital at Pettikoff for the old and 
indigent, and I shall not grudge the expenditure of a few 
roubles out of my savings to place you out of harm’s way.” 

“Listen! Holy St. Michael,” murmured the old woman, 
making no direct reply to her son, but turning once more to 
the pictured saint upon the wall. “ He renounces his mother, 
and will pursue his evil course to the end.” 

For many hours, even until the long winter night had 
passed away, Johannes Ipanoff sat moodily smoking his pipe 
before the stove, turning over his resolution in his mind, but 
at last, with the air of a man who had come to a resolve, he 
rose to his feet, packed the hand-sled, fastened his skates 
upon his feet, and, without bidding his mother farewell, went 
quickly over the frozen snow to the river, and in a few min¬ 
utes the ring of his skates could be heard as he sped along 
the waters of the Vistula upon his way to Pettikoff and Olga. 

For the first few miles Johannes Ipanoff found his way 
rather encumbered by a fresh fall of snow, but as he got 
further away from his island home he found the ice clearer, 
and then he was enabled to make greater progress. The 
hand-sled, heavily as it was laden, moved lightly at a touch 
of his hand ; and his skates, having no longer the frozen snow 
to contend with, glided away with but slight exertion upon 
his part. Sometimes he could not omit glancing nervously to 
the right and left as he passed through a thicker and more 
sombre part of the forest, half expecting to see some gaunt 
form start out from the leafless solitudes, and attempt to bar 
his way. Nothing however was to be seen save the occasional 
form of a half-starved wolf, and Ipanoff knew too well his 
skill upon the skates to dread the pursuit even of that fierce 
wanderer in the frozen solitudes. 

There was a light breeze blowing, which occasionally 
rattled the bare branches of the trees one against the other, 
but beyond that no sound was to be heard, save the rustle of 
the withered leaf as it was blown across the ice, impelled by 
the same breeze which so materially assisted Johannes’ pro¬ 
gress. The heart of the expectant lover grew suddenly chill 
as he neared a portion of the river which recalled to him the 
terrible malediction with which his mother had threatened 
him. There was a small promontory reaching far out into 
the center of the stream, and upon the extreme point of it 
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stood a wooden building which was fast falling to decay. 
The huge logs of which the walls were composed gaped with 
wide crevices, and were covered with a thick growth of moss 
and lichens now coated with a crystal covering of frozen 
snow. Several of the boards of the heavy wheel had rotted 
away, and the roof had fallen in in many places; but the 
windows were all securely boarded up, and the door seemed 
massive enough to resist a battery of artillery. The garden, 
which had once existed behind the mill, was now nothing but 
a snow-covered desert, with a few gaunt, leafless shrubs forc¬ 
ing their heads through their white winding-sheet, and waving 
gently backward and forward in the breeze. A few black¬ 
ened rotting timbers stood in quaint shapes above the snow, 
and a flight of shattered wooden steps, now veiled by a patch 
of fungus of a blood-red hue, led from the front door to the 
water; and as Johannes gazed he remembered with a shudder 
that it was upon these very steps that the body of Ladislas 
Skyrnecki had been found, with the marks of a violent death 
indelibly imprinted upon his throat. 

Johannes could not refrain from casting a look of horror 
upon the ruined mill, but very soon he put on an extra dash, 
and the ring of his skates mingled with the refrain of a jovial 
drinking chorus as he glided away faster and yet faster in the 
direction of Pettikoff, where he firmly hoped that the woman 
was to be given to him that would make him the happiest 
man in the world. The sled, in spite of its load of skins and 
the forest produce that was piled upon it, moved easily 
enough, and Johannes Ipanoff felt hardly any fatigue as he 
came to a halt before the heavy line of piles which protected 
Pettikoff from the incursions of the Vistula. The eommercial 
part of his business was soon arranged, and, with a small 
bundle of greasy rouble notes secured in the breast of his 
coat, Johannes left the main thoroughfare of the town and 
dived into a maze of narrow, dirty streets with which he 
seemed to be well acquainted. After about ten minutes' 
brisk walking he stopped at the door of a low drinking shop, 
and after exchanging a word or two with the proprietor, 
a squalid-looking Calmuk, he passed into a courtyard at the 
back and knocked in a peculiar fashion at a door which faced 
him. The summons appeared to be understood, for in a few 
seconds the sound of the withdrawal of bars and bolts was 
heard, and as the door was thrown open Johannes passed 
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into the interior of the disreputable looking building, which 
presented a strange scene. 

A long, low-roofed room, rank with the combined odors of 
quass, vodki, and inferior tobacco. A few oil lamps burnt at 
one end and made the obscurity of the other portion of the 
chamber more palpable. There was no furniture except one 
or two rough benches, and heaps of dirty blankets near the 
great white stove showed where the occupants of this choice 
abode took their rest; a few rifles were hung from pegs on 
the discolored walls, and a chintz curtain, which had once 
been of a gay color and design, but which was now soiled, 
hung across the end of the room which was lighted by the 
flickering lamps. 

A little dark man with a villainous expression of counten¬ 
ance advanced to greet the new arrival. 

“Well, my busme chat!" cried he, extending a dirty hand 
toward Johannes, “and so you have come to have talk with 
your Romany friends. They are always glad to see you, 
especially as you never fail to bring with you the shining 
pieces that bring enjoyment to all.” 

“How are you, Conradin,” returned Johannes, for it was 
the leader of the gypsy band who had advanced to greet him, 

“ and how goes business with you ? ” 

“But badly, friend Johannes, but badly,” answered the 
gypsy, with a rapid movement of his hand. “ The police are 
very hard upon us ; and if a gry is missing from his stable, 
they come down upon us to look for him ; if a porker dies in 
his stye, they say that we have cast a draw upon him ; and 
if an old woman says that her fattest cacklers are missing, 
they vow that we poor gypsies have been eating nothing but 
poultry for weeks past. But' come, my liberal rover of the 
forests, shall not the sparkling liquor flow, not sour quass or 
common vodki, but the brandy that fires the blood and the | 
brain, and makes us forget our cares and troubles for a time ? ” 

“As you like, Conradin,” returned the young man, and 
extracting a ten-rouble note from the bundle in his breast, he 
handed it to the gypsy. 

Conradin snatched the greasy piece of paper, and held it 
up to one of the lamps, and then with a grin of satisfaction 
upon his face was about to leave the room, when Johannes 
placed his hand upon his arm and arrested his progress. 

“And Olga,” asked he, timidly, “where is she?” 
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“ The girl is right enough,” answered the gypsy, impa¬ 
tiently, “but as queer as ever ; she might make a heap of 
money by going out and dancing at the houses of the young 
nobles as she used to do before ; but no, she prefers wander¬ 
ing about, no one knows where. I can guess, however, where 
she was last night, for she took her skates, and was away for 
a couple of hours, and when she came back told us of your 
intended visit. Of course she went to meet you. Johannes, 
my dear young friend, do you think that if I had not every 
confidence in you, that I would think of letting you meet my 
handsome girl.” 

“ But where is she now ? ” broke in Johannes, impatiently. 

“ Behind the curtain, prinking herself out for some one, 
whose name I can guess. Wait here while I go for the elixir 
of life, and be sure that she will not be long in making her 
appearance.” 

He disengaged his arm from the young man’s clutch, and 
darted through the doorway as though his life depended upon 
procuring the potent fluid with as little delay as possible. 

Johannes, left alone in the dimly-lighted room, made an 
involuntary step toward the curtain, but, as though recollect¬ 
ing himself, stopped abruptly, and whispered softly, “ Olga, 
I am here ; will you not speak to me, Olga ? ” 

As if the simple words had contained a magic spell, the 
curtain was torn violently aside, and a figure appeared which 
caused the young man to recoil a few paces in wonder and 
admiration. It was the figure of a girl of two-and-twepty 
years of age, tall and well formed ; the swarthy cheek, white 
teeth, and glittering eyes were tokens of her gypsy descent, 
whilst her luxuriant raven hair was plaited in long tresses and 
adorned with sequins in a strange and fantastic manner. 
Her arms were bare to the shoulder, and adorned with gold 
bangles, and a slight cloud rose to Johannes’ brow as he 
fancied that these might be the gifts of the ill-fated Pole, 
Ladislas Skyrnecki. She was dressed in a strangely-cut tunic 
of some soft clinging black material, quaintly slashed with 
crimson ; the skirt hardly fell below her knee, and disclosed 
her shapely limbs clad in hosiery of crimson silk embroidered 
in gold. A silver chain girdle adorned her waist, and from 
it depended a cruel-looking carved dagger, evidently worn 
more for use than for show. This strangely-beautiful appari¬ 
tion stood for a moment motionless, then with a light and 
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graceful bend caught up a stringed instrument of curious 
design, and, striking a few chords, began one of those grace¬ 
ful Gitana dances, as remarkable for the grace of their steps 
as for the air of voluptuous sensuousness which they seem to 
possess. Backward and forward she swayed, still drawing 
the same wild witch notes from the instrument, her whole 
frame quivering and vibrating to the music, and her eyes 
blazing with a fire that seemed to penetrate to the very soul 
of Johannes Ipanoff. 

All at once she paused as suddenly as she had begun, and 
dashing the lute upon the ground, exclaimed, in a voice 
rendered still more melodious by the slight foreign accent: 
“And has the hunter of the forest no words in which to 
praise the poor Zingara’s dance ? Great nobles were not 
so scant of their plaudits, and have offered her much gold to 
grace their revels.” 

“Olga,” cried Johannes, recovering himself from his 
momentary state of bewilderment, “ you are always enchant¬ 
ing, but to-day you are beyond everything. Why have you 
adopted this strange costume, and why do you seek to enthral 
my senses by these voluptuous movements ? ” 

As he spoke he drew closer to her, and encircling her waist 
with his arm, endeavored to press his lips to hers. 

Without withdrawing herself from his embrace, the girl 
bent backward and withdrew her ripe, red mouth from the 
attempted caress. 

“ Not so fast, not so fast, ” exclaimed she, with a light laugh. 
“ Talking comes before kissing. You asked me how I knew 
that you were coming. Why, as I glided upon my skates 
down the river last night, the whole forest seemed to be 
whispering, ‘He is coming, Johannes Ipanoff is coming.’ Do 
you never hear strange noises in the forest, curious murmurs 
that seem to tell you what is going to happen. Have you 
never seen strange sights when you have been waiting for the 
wild beasts ? ” 

Johannes shuddered, but shaking off a vague feeling of 
inquietude, he answered: 

“And when did you know of my coming, sweet Olga ?” 

“ The fiend of unrest came on me last night,” replied the 
girl, “and so I bound on my skates, and went as far as a 
favorite spot of mine, the deserted mill on the river, bank—” 

“Surely you never went alone to that weird and desolate 
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spot," exclaimed Johannes, a chill pervading his veins, “why, 
it is—that is, they say-” 

“What do they say?” asked the girl, with a flash of her 
dark eyes, as her lovet paused. 

“That it is the haunt of the demons of the waste,” replied 
Johannes, “ and that fearful sounds are heard to issue from it; 
besides, it is not a spot that I thought you would have ventured 
near since—since ” 

“ Since the body of that hot-headed young Pole was found 
there,” interrupted the gypsy. “ I rather think that I ought 
to be grateful to a spot that had freed me from a persecution 
that was becoming terribly irksome to me. But yours are 
but foolish prejudices, and I know from what source you have 
derived them.” 

“ I do not think you do, Olga,” returned the young man. 

“I know only too well. They come from the old woman 
who sits alone all day in the hut on the island, spinning at 
her wheel, and trying to keep her son away from Pettikoff, 
from the old woman who knows so much of the evil spirits 
of the stream and wood, that one might well suppose that 
she was in constant communication with them. You have 
heard all these idle tales, Johannes Ipanoff, from your mother.” 

“ Olga,” murmured the young man. 

“ Yes, continued the young girl, with increasing vehemence, 
as she wrenched herself away from her lover’s clasp. “ And 
you have come here to-day to ask me to be your wife, to 
leave all my amusements and admirers, to quit the life of 
gaiety and excitement that I have been leading, and to 
immure myself to a lonely hut with an old witch who hates me 
so that she would poison me before I had been three weeks 
under the same roof-tree.” 

“ Olga, you wrong my mother,” pleaded Johannes. 

“I would do much for the man I loved,” continued Olga. 
“And I would not shrink from a solitary forest life with him, 
but I will not risk his and my happiness. Listen ! listen to 
me, Johannes ! am I not right, did you not come to-day to 
ask me to be your wife ? ” 

“ I did, dearest Olga,” answered the forester. 

“Then you must choose between your mother and me ! ” 
replied the gypsy. “ I will not submit to her old-world 
prejudices, and if you will, why, you can relinquish me ; but 
should you elect to act like a man, and not to be tied all 
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your life to an old woman’s apron strings, are there not hos¬ 
pitals and houses of refuge where old people can end their 
days, when they have to make way for the younger and fairer 

Johannes marveled at hearing almost the same suggestion 
drop from Olga’s lips as he had made to his mother in an 
access of passion. 

The idea no longer seemed so horrible, and though the girl 
gazed keenly upon him, yet she could detect no appearance 
of repugnance to her proposal upon his face. 

“Choose,” resumed she; “my father will soon be back 
again, and we have all our arrangements to make.” 

“Olga, I cannot live without you!” answered the young 
man, passionately. 

“ But how could you get on with me; you have been 
brought up a member of the Greek Church, whilst I—well, I 
am of the religion of my race ? ” 

A fatal glamor was swiftly stealing over the young man, 
and he felt that no sacrifice was too great which would enable 
him to call the beautiful girl who stood before him his own. 

“As a soldier, Olga,” replied he, “I had not much time 
for religion, and as a hunter of beasts still less. We shall 
not quarrel upon that matter, you may be sure ; and as for 
my mother, well, if she objects, she must go, as you say, to 
the hospital.” 

“ No, no, Johannes, there must be no ifs. Your mother 
has done all that she can to injure me, and my gypsy instincts 
crave revenge. She must be sent about her business, whether 
she makes submission or not.” 

His good angel seemed to have deserted him, for Johannes 
exclaimed : “ Be it so, Olga, my mother shall go, and now 

say that you will be mine.” 

“One moment more,” answered the girl, drawing near and 
laying her hand upon his shoulder. “ I can’t bear priests, 
promise me that you will not tease me about religion.” 

“ I will cast all my faith aside for a kiss from those sweet 
lips,” cried the infatuated young man. 

“ Take it, then, and remember that now you are mine, body 
and soul,” murmured the Gitana, and flying into his arms, she 
glued her lips to his in one long, passionate kiss. 

“Yes, yours to all eternity, dearest Olga,” exclaimed 
Johannes, almost stifled by the frenzied clasp of her embrace. 
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“ Hush," said the girl, suddenly gliding from his arms with 
the sinuous grace of a serpent. 

“My father is coming. 

“ I can hear his steps crossing the yard. 

“ He has other views for me, and he will never consent to 

“ We must fly. 

“ Meet me to-night at the ruined mill! ” 

“At the ruined mill! " cried the young man, startled from 
his dream of happiness. 

“Yes, at the ruined mill ! ” cried the gypsy, a faint frown 
corrugating her forehead; “ meet me there and I will be thine. 
We can speed on to the hut on the island and , tell the old 
witch woman that she must make way for a fairer and a 
younger occupant.” 

“What, turn out my mother on a night like this? ” gasped 
the astonished Johannes. 

“Yes, some of the neighbors will take her in! ” answered 
the girl, carelessly. 

“There is not a house within fifteen miles,” indignantly 
returned the forester. 

“Do not raise objections,” cried Olga, with an angry 
stamp of her foot, “ the dwellers of wood and stream, with 
whom she is so well acquainted, will take care of her ; but if 
you wish to go back from your word, say so ; Olga has no 
lack of suitors.” 

“All shall be as you wish, dearest,” exclaimed the enrap¬ 
tured lover. “ At what time am I to meet you ? ” 

“ I will skate up to the mill. Meet me there at midnight, 
and we will speed onward to our future home,” whispered 
the girl. “One more kiss to seal the bargain, quick, my 
father’s hand is on the latch. ” 

Again pressing her lips upon his with a burning caress of 
passion, the Gitana glided behind the curtain, and at that 
instant Conradin entered the chamber, bearing three large 
flasks of corn brandy, and followed by four other gypsies of 
as villainous appearance as himself. 

“ Ha, ha! all alone, my hunter of the forest,” cried he ; 
“so the pretty bird has flown away. Never mind, when 
woman deserts us, drink remains. Sit down 1 sit down! and, 
by Satan’s horns, we will have a carouse to-night.” 

The other gypsies uttered a faint cheer, and in a moment 
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several metal drinking-cups were procured, one of the flasks 
opened, and drinking began in right down earnest. 

Johannes Ipanoff, like a true Russian, could drink long and 
deeply without the liquor mounting to his brain, but the gypsies 
sang, screeched, and quarrelled over their liquor, and their 
excitement caused the potent spirit to do its work the quicker. 
The revelry was at its height when Johannes felt a slight touch 
upon his shoulder, and, turning round, perceived the figure of 
Olga standing behind him. She had thrown a long gray 
cloak over her strange costume, covered her raven tresses 
with a tall pointed cap of the same material, and drawn on a 
pair of fur-lined boots. Her skates were dangling in her 
right hanij and Johannes felt her warm breath upon his cheek 
as she whispered, “ Follow me in an hour, and then you are 
mine for ever.” 

With a warm pressure of the hand she glided away, and the 
young man, by an involuntary movement, started to his feet 
as though to follow her, but she restrained him by a waving 
gesture, and slipped through the door with scarcely a sound. 
Her father and his boon companions had not noticed Olga’s 
movements, being engaged in a violent discussion regard¬ 
ing the state of the frost. 

Conradin at last appealed to Johannes. 

“You know all the signs and changes, my brave forester,” 
said he ; “how much longer is the ice going to hold?” 

“About three weeks, I should think,” carelessly answered 
the young man. 

“ Three devils, ” retorted the half-intoxicated gypsy. “ I tell 
you, my lad, that if you do not get back to your hovel on 
the island by to-night you will have to try some other path 
than the river one.” 

“ Nonsense ! do you mean to say that an unexpected thaw 
is coming on ? There were no signs of it as I glided down the 
stream,” returned Johannes, contemptuously. 

“ Did you say ‘ nonsense, ’ then you mean that I am a liar! ” 
roared the gypsy, with a sudden burst of ferocity, and 
snatching up a heavy goblet he hurled it at his guest’s head. 
Drink, however, renders the hand unsteady, and the missle 
struck one of the other gypsies on the forehead, cutting the 
skin slightly. In an instant all was uproar, knives were 
drawn, and in the chance melet that ensued the lamps were 
extinguished, and the chamber plunged into total darkness. 
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Avoiding the inebriate combatants as best he could, Johan¬ 
nes felt for his skates which were hanging upon a peg driven 
into the wall, and in his search he detached some object which 
fell with a slight noise upon the floor. 

_ Peace had by this time been restored, one of the lamps was 
relighted, and the late combatants, one of whom had received 
slight cuts, were exchanging a tipsy embrace. The light 
enabled Johannes to discover his skates, but as he moved 
forward to detach them from the wall, he felt some object 
beneath his foot, and looking down he saw that the object 
was a crucifix which he had thrown down, and that he was 
trampling the image of his Redeemer beneath his feet. At 
any other moment Johannes would have felt deeply shocked 
at this unconscious desecration of a sacred emblem, but his 
thoughts were so firmly fixed on Olga that with a muttered 
oath he kicked the cross on one side, and, taking down his 
skates from where they hung, left the room without being 
noticed by his host or his boon companions. 

Directly he emerged into the open air he was sensible that 
a great change had taken place. The night was sensibly 
warmer, and he began to think that after all Conradin might 
be right as to his prophecy regarding a thaw. Going down 
to the water’s edge he strapped on his skates, and was put¬ 
ting up the collar of his heavy coat when his fingers caught 
in a string round his neck, which he remembered sustained a 
small cross which had been placed there at his birth. Some 
feeling which he could not account for seemed to urge him 
to throw it aside, but thrusting the cross back beneath his 
shirt, he grasped his iron-shod staff in his hand, and struck 
out into the center of the stream. As he got further up the 
river he noticed that there was a good deal of moisture upon 
the ice, and that here and there small pools of water had 
formed upon its surface. It was getting on for midnight 
now, and as he began to leave the open country behind him 
and draw nearer to the forest land, the thick masses of leaf¬ 
less trees shut out the moon, and threw strange grisly shadows 
upon the snow-covered ice. There were all kinds of 
sounds on both banks which he had never heard before, and 
which he could in no way account for. Low whisperings 
seemed to be going on behind the trunks of the great trees, 
and every now and then he fancied that he could detect the 
sound of the flapping of unseen wings. Once or twice a shrill 
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cry rang through the stillness of the night, which might have 
been that of the prowling lynx, but sounded much more like 
that of a soul in mortal agony. A light breeze had arisen 
which rasped the bare branches of the trees against each 
other as though an army of skeletons were in motion, and 
occasionally Johannes felt so certain that he was being fol¬ 
lowed that he checked his speed, and turning round, gazed 
down the river. Nothing, however was to be seen, and strik¬ 
ing his staff upon the ice, the ring of his skates rang merrily 
through the night. 

He had not far to go now before he reached the trysting- 
place where Olga and love awaited him. The wood was 
now much thicker, and all at once he was sensible of a some¬ 
thing that was floating in front of him. 

It was the indistinct figure of a man, bloated and swollen, 
as though it had lain for some time beneath the waters of 
the stream. 

Johannes felt his blood chill and his hair bristle upon his 
head, for in the discolored features he recognized the man, 
Ivan Ivanovitch, to whom his mother had referred during 
their last conversation. 

The figure still floated by his side, keeping pace with his 
every frantic stride, and from it appeared to issue a faint and 
unearthly voice. 

“Go back, go back,” it said, “death and destruction are 
before you.” 

With a cry that he could not restrain bursting from his lips, 
Johannes bent forward and exerted his utmost speed to 
distance the spectre, and in this he succeeded, for in a few 
seconds the apparition vanished. 

The river soon took a bend, and as he swept round it at 
the top of his speed, he saw the figure of a man standing in 
his path making frantic gestures to him to turn back. 

Unheeding this, Johannes pursued his headlong career 
until he came within a few yards of the figure, when, to his 
surprise, he recognized the fair hair and blue eyes of the 
young Pole, Ladislas Skyrnecki, with his face bleached and 
distorted by the terrible death he had died. 

The spectre uttered no sound, however, but still waved his 
hands with a motion of entreaty. 

With his teeth firmly set, and with a feeling of desperation 
moving him, the young man dashed onward, and seemed to 
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pass entirely through the apparition, and turning backward, 
saw the spectre still there, with its hands raised high above 
its head with a gesture of mute despair. 

A vague feeling of terror shot through the young man’s 
heart, but the thoughts of the beautiful Gitana nerved him, 
and once again he sped upon his way. He could see the 
dark mass of the old water-mill looming black against the 
show, and knew that a few more minutes’ exertion would 
enable him to reach it. All at once, to his extreme surprise, 
a host of shining lights seemed to shoot up from between the 
rafters of the ruined roof, and spread themselves all over the 
building like a mass of fiery insects. The closed-up windows 
seemed to glow with a lurid fire, and a strange and confused 
murmur of many weird voices joining in an incantation, from 
the words of which he could not make any meaning, rang out 
in the still night. For a moment he paused at the strange 
and unexpected sight, and then muttered between his clenched 
teeth, “If I had to face hell itself, and all its fiends con¬ 
fronted me, I would dare them for Olga’s sake.” 

Again he sped on, and in a few seconds came to the foot of 
the broken steps, and halted in front of the door. The infernal 
discord inside was as loud and deafening as ever, and as he 
glanced fearfully about him, the door flew open, and the figure 
of Olga appeared upon the threshold. 

She was as beautiful as ever, but there was a lurid look in 
her eyes which he never remembered to have seen there before. 

“So you have come, most faithful of lovers,” said she; 
“ come to join the happy band that wander over the ice and 
snow; come to give up your soul to our great master, and 
your body to the fishes of the Vistula ; come to give me 
another year’s health and beauty, and power to enjoy all the 
pleasures of life. Poor fool, did you think that I would 
condescend to share the hut of a miserable peasant ? But 
come, you are mine now, for you yielded to temptation, and 
are lost for ever.” 

A wild burst of laughter rang out from the interior of the 
mill, and there was a strange rattling sound, which filled the 
heart of the forester with dread. With all her earthly beauty 
gone, and her features changed to those of a demon, Olga 
sprang down the steps and clutched Johannes by the throat. 
For a moment the pressure was so intense that he thought he 
must have fallen to the ground, but with a powerful effort 
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he wrenched himself away, and wheeling round, darted off 
with all the speed that he was capable of in the direction of 
his home on the island. With a cry of disappointed rage, the 
Gitana started in pursuit, and the ring of the two pair of 
skates sounded loud and clear above the din and revelry of 
the old mill. Another strange sound was heard, and Johannes, 
glancing over his shoulder for an instant, saw a troop of 
skeletons, with fiery eyes, passing through the doorway and 
following in pursuit, with a loud rattling of fleshless joints. 
But horrible as this sight was, there was one yet more terrible, 
and one which made the young man strain every nerve and 
sinew to increase his speed; and that sight was the figure of 
Olga Conradin, her half-closed lips showing the pearly teeth 
set firmly together, her eyes gleaming with Satanic fire, and 
hands extended with their fingers bent like the talons of a 
bird of prey, as though eager to grasp their intended victim. 
She was only about ten paces behind the forester, and was 
making every effort to gain upon him. 

Onward speeds the hideous chase, the hunted man, the girl- 
fiend, and the grisly troop of skeletons, sweeping along like 
some terrible phantasmagoria of nightmare. 

Suddenly Johannes heard further up the river a loud report 
like that of a cannon, and his over-strained brain refused to 
perform its duty, and to tell him the cause of it. 

Olga heard it, too. 

“ I have you now, fool,” panted she. 

“ Did you think to escape me ? 

“No,you are mine... .soul and body, like... .Iv-anovitch 
and Skyrnecki.” 

She redoubled her efforts, and gained two paces from the 
distance between them, amidst an applauding laugh from 
the skeleton band of pursuers ; but, driven to desperation, 
Johannes stole one of them back. All at once, he saw a dark 
black band of some twelve feet in width stretching across the 
river, and could hear the sound of bubbling water. 

In an instant he divined that the ice had begun to break 
up, and that he was lost. 

He felt for the cross that was round his neck, and draw¬ 
ing it out, commended himself to St. Sergius and St. 
Alexander of Nevskoi in the perilous attempt that he was 
about to make to leap across the yawning chasm. 

Olga saw the movement, and shouted wildly. 
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“ You renounced your religion for me," cried she. “Think 
not that your musty old saints will help you,” and making a 
sudden and desperate spring forward she managed to place 
her hand on his shoulder. 

The touch of the beautiful fiend thrilled the young man 
with dread. He almost fell to the ground ; but as if filled 
with a sudden inspiration, he touched the fingers that clasped 
him with the little cross, and with a fresh invocation to the 
saints, sprang across the whirl of waters and broken ice. 

When the cross touched her, Olga uttered a yell of terror. 

Her hand dropped by her side. She stumbled forward and 
fell with a great splash into the seething mass of water which 
filled the yawning chasm. 

Johannes’ leap was a successful one, though he fell on his 
hands and knees. As he rose to his feet, he cast one look 
behind him, and saw Olga struggling in the relentless waters, 
while the grisly skeletons were hurling huge masses of ice at 
her, and repulsing her efforts to extricate herself. 

Without venturing another glance, Johannes Ipanoff sped 
onward, and in about an hour arrived at his island home, 
drenched with perspiration, and with a face white as marble. 

“ Have you anything to say to me, son Johannes? ” asked 
his mother, advancing to greet him. 

“ Only to entreat you to pardon me, and to believe that I 
will be a good son to you for the future,” answered the 
conscience-stricken man. 

The only reply his mother made was to kiss him fondly, 
and taking the holy cross, which he still grasped in his 
trembling right hand, she fastened it once more securely 
round his neck with a fresh piece of cord. 
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ETCHINGS; AFTERWARD 


It is deep winter. A fierce storm shakes the windows in their 
casement. Melting flakes were in his beard when he entered. 

Within is no light save from the fire; a dull, steady glow 
that bathes the room in soft rose. There are lordly furnishings; 
about the floor great cushions; skins of the leopard and lion. 

There is a screen. 

My God, do not let me look behind that screen t 

Hush ! Where was I ? Yes, on the furs before the fire, my 
head, with loosened hair, pillowed on the rug at his feet. 

It was pleasant to listen to the raging of the wind. 

He had come to tell me of his approaching marriage—a 
marriage of love, he said, and laughed. 

It was then all the room seemed to burst into a firelight of 
blood ; all the the sounds of hell rang in my ears; and my 
wrist had the sudden strength of ten men to drive the blade 
in his breast. His great muscles and firm flesh gave moment¬ 
ary resistance to the point, and then, what joy to feel them 
yield, and the steel slip deftly in ! 

The wet crimson poured over my fingers into the creases 
of the palms he had kissed, and the dimples he had counted. 

He rolled, so much clay, onto the white furs, and see, I 
have drawn the screen in front of him....for he is still 
laughing... .the happy bridegroom. 

I wish the bride might see that smile 1 

There is a dark stream crawling through the fur, meander¬ 
ing and choosing its crooked way like a little brook in the 
summer grasses, and it creeps on and on lazily toward the 
polished hearth. It will run on until the flames drink it.... 
and when it reaches them I must get some snow at the win¬ 
dow and wash my hands....but just now I can think of 
nothing but how long it will be by the tick of the carved 
clock against the wall before it reaches its goal... .of nothing 
but that, and how, when the fire sinks and crumbles to ashc.s 
the waiting shadows will steal from the corners where they 
hide and gather closer around me.. . .and I shall have to sit 
motionless until the dawn, lest by chance I should set my 
foot in that black little brook....it is quiet... .but those 
shadows are only waiting... .waiting in the corners 1 
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THE DEVILS IN HEAVEN 


It is usually thought that when good children die they go 
to heaven and become angels. But if anyone imagines that 
they live there with nothing to do but fly around, and play 
hide-and-seek in the clouds, he is very much mistaken. 

The angel children have to go to school every day like the 
boys and girls on earth, three hours in the forenoon and two 
hours in the afternoon. They write with gold pencils on 
silver slates, and instead of the ABC books, they have story 
books with all sorts of gay-colored pictures. They do not 
study geography, for a knowledge of the earth would be of 
ho use in heaven, neither do they learn the long and terrible 
multiplication table, because they live in Eternity. 

The school teacher is Doctor Faust. He was a magistrate 
on earth, but on account of certain affairs that caused him a 
good deal of trouble and were very much talked about, he 
was required to teach school for three thousand years before 
he can have a vacation. On Wednesday and Saturday after¬ 
noon there is no school, and the children are permitted to 
play by themselves in the Milky Way ; but on Sunday, which 
is the grand holiday, they can go outside of heaven and play 
in the big meadow. There they enjoy themselves more than 
all the rest of the week put together. 

The meadow is not green but blue, and thousands and tens 
of thousands of silver and golden flowers are all aglow with 
light and men call them stars. 

In the afternoon of the great holiday, St. Peter takes care 
of the children, while Dr. Faust rests and recuperates from 
his labors during school-hours. St. Peter, who is always on 
guard at the gate of heaven, sees that there is no boisterous 
playing, and no running away or flying off too far; if he dis¬ 
covers any straying or wandering, he at once blows on his 
golden whistle the call to “ come back.” 

One Wednesday afternoon it was very warm in heaven and 
St. Peter fell asleep, tired out with watching. The children 
noticed this and took advantage of it to steal by the old man 
and spread themselves over the entire meadow. The most 
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enterprising ventured out to explore the extent of their play¬ 
ground, and discovered that it was abruptly ended by a high 
board fence. This they examined carefully for cracks to look 
through, but finding none flew to the top of the fence and 
commenced shouting across the space beyond. 

Now hell was on the other side of the fence, and a multi¬ 
tude of little devils had just been driven out of the door. 
They were coal-black,, with horns on their heads and long 
tails behind. Soon they looked up and saw the angels above 
them fluttering around the top of the fence, and at once they 
began to beg that they might be allowed to come up into 
heaven, promising faithfully to behave, if only the angels 
could let them in for “ just a little while.” 

Moved with pity, the innocent angels decided to get the 
Jacobs’ ladder out of the garret and let the little imps come 
up. Fortunately St. Peter was still asleep and they managed 
to drag the ladder out without disturbing him. After a good 
many efforts they succeeded in raising it up against the fence 
and then lowering it into hell. It scarcely touched the 
ground before the long-tailed little varlets were swarming up 
the rounds like monkeys. 

When they got near the top the angels took them by the 
hand and helped them over the fence. 

This is how the devils got into heaven. 

At first they behaved very well, tiptoeing here and there, 
and carrying their tails under their arms like a lady’s trail, as 
they had often seen the big devil grandmothers do.' But this 
didn’t last long, and in a few minutes they began to let them¬ 
selves out and give full vent to their feelings. They turned 
hand-springs and somersaults, and growled and yelled like 
veritable imps. They mocked the good and happy people 
who were dreamily looking out of the windows of heaven ; 
they stuck out their tongues and made faces at them. 

Finally they began to tear up the flowers and throw them 
down on the earth. 

In the meantime the little angels had become very much 
frightened and bitterly they repented their rashness in letting 
such unmannerly guests into heaven. In vain they pleaded 
with the rascals to be quiet and go back to hell, but the devils 
only laughed at them. 

At last, in despair, they awakened St. Peter and tearfully 
told him what they had done. 


The Devils in Heaven 


He clasped his hands over his head, as he always did when 
angry, and thundered, “ Come in.” 

And the little angels went sneaking through the gates, very 
crestfallen, with wings drooping and trailing on the floor. 
Then St. Peter called for the sleeping angel policemen, and 
when all the devils were caught, they were hand-cuffed and 
taken back where they belonged. 

But this was not the end of the matter. For two consecu¬ 
tive Sundays the angels were not allowed to leave heaven, 
and when they were permitted to play they had to take off 
their wings and halo; this was the severest of all punLsh- 
ments for it is considered a great shame for an angel to be 
seen without his wings or his nimbus. 

It is an ill-wind that blows no good. The flowers that the 
devils threw out of heaven, took root in the earth and grew 
from year to year. To be sure these star-flowers have lost 
much of their heavenly brightness, but they are still lovely 
to look at with their great hearts of gold and silver glory. 

And because of this heavenly birth they do indeed possess 
a hidden power of their own. 

When a maiden with doubt in her soul plucks off the 
white petals of the flower one by one, singing at the same 
time a certain song, she knows by the token of the last little 
petal the answer to the question of her heart. 
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In the House of Suddhoo 


Suddhoo was not clever. The man who pretended to cut 
seals was the cleverest of them all—Bhagwan Dass only knew 
how to lie—except Janoo. She was also beautiful, but that 
was her own affair. 

Suddhoo’s son at Peshawar was attacked by pleurisy, and 
old Suddhoo was troubled. The seal-cutter man heard of 
Suddhoo's anxiety and made capital out of it. He was abreast 
of the times. He got a friend in Peshawar to telegraph daily 
accounts of the son’s health. And here the story begins. 

Suddhoo’s cousin’s son told me, one evening, that Suddhoo 
wanted to see me ; that he was too old and feeble to come 
personally, and that I should be conferring an everlasting 
honor on the House of Suddhoo if I went to him. I went; 
but I think, seeing how well-off Suddhoo was then, that he 
might have sent something better than an ekka, which jolted 
fearfully, to haul out a future Lieutenant-Governor to the 
City on a muggy April evening. The ekka did not run 
quickly. It was full dark when we pulled up opposite the 
door of Ranjit Singh’s Tomb near the main gate of the Fort. 
Here was Suddhoo and he said that, by reason of my conde¬ 
scension, it was absolutely certain that I should beceftne a 
Lieutenant-Governor while my hair was yet black. Then we 
talked about the weather, and the state of my health, for 
fifteen minutes, in the Huzuri Bagh, under the stars. 

Suddhoo came to the point at last. He said that Janoo had 
told him that there was an order of the Sirkar against magic, 
because it was feared that magic might one day kill the 
Empress of India. I didn’t know anything about the state 
of the law; but I fancied that something interesting was 
going to happen. I said that so far from magic being dis¬ 
couraged by the Government, it was highly commended. The 
greatest officials of the State practised it themselves. (If the 
Financial Statement isn’t magic, I don’t know what is.) Then, 
to encourage him further, I said that, if there was any jadoo 
afoot, I had not the least objection to giving it my counte¬ 
nance and sanction, and to seeing that it was clean jadoo— 
white magic, as distinguished from the unclean jadoo which 
kills folk. It took a long time before Suddhoo admitted that 
this was just what he had asked me to come for. Then he 
told me, in jerks and quavers, that the man who said he cut 
seals was a sorcerer of the cleanest kind; that every day he 
gave Suddhoo news of the sick son in Peshawar more quickly 
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than the lightning could fly, and that this news was always 
corroborated by the letters. Further, that he had told Sud¬ 
dhoo how a great danger was threatening his son, which 
could be removed by clean jadoo; and, of course, heavy pay¬ 
ment. I began to see exactly how the land lay, and told 
Suddhoo that I also understood a little jadoo in the Western 
line, and would go to his house to see that everything was 
done decently and in order. We set off together; and on 
the way Suddhoo told me that he had paid the seal-cutter 
between one hundred and two hundred rupees already; and 
the jadoo of that night would cost two hundred more, which 
was cheap, he said, considering the greatness of his son’s 
danger; but I do not think he meant it. 

The lights were all cloaked in the front of the house when 
we arrived. I could hear awful noises from behind the seal 
cutter’s shop-front, as if some one were groaning his soul out. 
Suddhoo shook all over, and while we groped our way up 
stairs told me that the jadoo had begun. Janoo and Azizun 
met us at the stair-head, and told us that the jadoo-work was 
coming off in their rooms, because there was more space 
there. Janoo is a lady of a freethinking turn of mind. She 
whispered that the jadoo was an invention to get money out 
of Suddhoo, and that the seal-cutter would go to a hot place 
when he died. Suddhoo was nearly crying with fear and old 
age. He kept walking up and down the room in the half 
light, repeating his son’s name over and over again, and ask¬ 
ing Azizun if the seal-cutter ought not to make a reduction 
in the case of his own landlord. Janoo pulled me over to 
the shadow in the recess of the bow-windows. The boards 
were up, and the rooms were only lit by one tiny oil-lamp. 
There was no chance of my being seen if I stayed still. 

Presently, the groans below ceased, and we heard steps on 
the staircase. That was the seal-cutter. He stopped outside 
the door as the terrier barked and Azizun fumbled at the 
chain, and he told Suddhoo to blow out the lamp. This left 
the place in jet darkness, except for the red glow from the 
two huqas that belonged to Janoo and Azizun. ' The seal- 
cutter came in, and I heard Suddhoo throw himself down on 
the floor and groan. Azizun caught her breath, and Janoo 
backed on to one of the beds with a shudder. There was a 
clink of something metallic, and then shot up a pale, blue- 
green flame near the ground. The light was just enough to 
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show Azizun, pressed against one corner of the room with the 
terrier between her knees; Janoo, with her hands clasped, 
leaning forward as she sat on the bed; Suddhoo, face down, 
quivering—and the seal-cutter ? 

I hope I may never see another man like that seal-cutter. 
He was stripped to the waist, with a wreath of white jasmine 
as thick as my wrist around his forehead, a salmon colored 
loin-cloth round his middle, and a steel bangle on each ankle. 
This was not awe-inspiring. It was the face of the man that 
turned me cold. It was blue-gray in the first place. In the 
second, the eyes were rolled back till you could only see the 
whites of them ; and, in the third, the face was the face of a 
demon—a ghoul—anything you please except of the sleek, 
oily old ruffian who sat in the day time over his turning lathe 
downstairs. He was lying on his stomach with his arms 
turned and crossed behind him, as if he had been thrown 
down pinioned. His head and neck were the only parts of 
him off the floor. They were nearly at right angles to the 
body, like the head of a cobra at spring. It was ghastly. In 
the center of the room, on the bare earth floor, stood a big, 
deep, brass basin, with a pale blue-green light floating in the 
center like a night light. Round that basin the man on the 
floor wriggled himself three times. How he did it I do not 
know. I could see the muscles ripple along his spine and fall 
smooth again ; but I could not see any other motion. The 
head seemed the only thing alive about him, except that slow 
curl and uncurl of the laboring back muscles. Janoo from 
the bed was breathing seventy to the minute; Azizun held 
her hands before her eyes; and old Suddhoo, fingering at the 
dirt that had got into his white beard, was crying to himself. 
The horror of it was that the creeping, crawly thing made no 
sound—only crawled; and, remember, this lasted for ten 
minutes, while the terrier whined, and Azizun shuddered, 
and Janoo gasped, and Suddhoo cried. 

I felt the hair lift at the back of my head, and my heart 
thump like a thermantidote paddle. Luckily, the seal-cutter 
betrayed himself by his most impressive trick and made me 
calm again. After he had finished that unspeakable crawl, 
he stretched his head away from the floor as high as he could, 
and sent out a jet of fire from his nostrils. Now I know how 
fire-spouting is done—I can do it myself—so I felt at ease. 
The business was a fraud. If he had only kept to that crawl 
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without trying to raise the effect, goodness knows what I 
might not have thought. Both the girls shrieked at the jet 
of fire and the head dropped, chin down on the floor, with a 
thud ; the whole body lying then like a corpse with its arms 
trussed. There was a pause of five full minutes after this, 
and the blue-green flame died down. Janoo stooped to settle 
one of her anklets, while Azizun turned her face to the wall 
and took the terrier in her arms. Suddhoo put out an arm 
mechanically to Janoo’s huqa, and she slid it across the floor 
with her foot. Directly above the body and on the wall, 
were a couple of flaming portraits, in stamped paper frames, 
of the Queen and the Prince of Wales. They looked down 
on the performance, and, to my thinking, seemed to heighten 
the grotesqueness of it all. 

Just when the silence was getting unendurable, the body 
turned over and rolled away from the basin to the side of the 
room, where it lay stomach up. There was a faint “ plop ” 
from the basin—exactly like the noise a fish makes when it 
takes a fly—and the green light in the center revived. 

I looked at the basin, and saw, bobbing in the water the 
dried, shrivelled, black head of a native baby—open eyes, 
open mouth and shaved scalp. It was worse, being so very 
sudden, than the crawling exhibition. We had no time to say 
anything before it began to speak. 

Read Poe’s account of the voice that came from the 
mesmerized dying man, and you will realize less than one-half 
the horror of that head’s voice. 

There was an interval of a second or two between each 
word, and a sort of “ring, ring, ring,” in the note of the 
voice like the timbre of a bell. It pealed slowly, as if talking 
to itself, for several minutes before I got rid of my cold 
sweat. Then the blessed solution struck me. I looked at 
the body lying near the doorway, and saw, just where the 
hollow of the throat joins on the shoulders, a muscle that had 
nothing to do with any man’s regular breathing, twitching 
away steadily. The whole thing was a careful reproduction 
of the Egyptian teraphim that one reads about sometimes ; 
and the voice was as clever and as appalling a piece of 
ventriloquism as one could wish to hear. All this time the 
head was “ lip-lip-lapping ” against the side of the basin, and 
speaking. It told Suddhoo, on his face again whining, of 
his son’s illness, and of the state of the illness up to the 
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evening of that very night. I always shall respect the seal- 
cutter for keeping so faithfully to the time of the Peshawar 
telegrams. It went on to say that skilled doctors were night 
and day watching over the man’s life, and that he would 
eventually recover if the fee to the potent sorcerer, whose 
servant was the head iu the basin, was doubled. 

Here the mistake from the artistic point of view came in. 
To ask for twice your stipulated fee in a voice that Lazarus 
might have used when he rose from the dead, is absurd. 
Janoo, who is really a woman of masculine intellect, saw this 
as quickly as I did. I heard her say “ Asli nahin! Fareib!" 
scornfully under her breath ; and just as she said so, the light 
in the basin died out, the head stopped talking, and we heard 
the room door creak on its hinges. Then Janoo struck a 
match, lit the lamp, and we saw that head, basin and seal- 
cutter were gone. Suddhoo was wringing his hands and 
explaining to anyone who cared to listen, that if his chances 
of eternal salvation depended on it, he could not raise another 
200 rupees. Azizun was nearly in hysterics in the corner; 
while Janoo sat down on one of the beds to discuss the proba¬ 
bilities of the whole thing being a bunao,or “make-up." 

I explained as much as I knew of the seal-cutter’s way of 
jadoo ; but her argument was much more simple ; “ The 
magic that is always demanding gifts is no true magic,” said 
she. “My mother told me that the only potent love-spells 
are those which are told you for love. This seal-cutter man 
is a liar and a devil. I dare not tell, do anything or get 
anything done, because I am in debt to Bhagwan Dass, the 
bunnia, for two gold rings and a heavy anklet. I must get 
my food from his shop. The seal-cutter is the friend of 
Bhagwan Dass, and he would poison my food. A fool’s jadoo 
has been going on for ten days, and has cost Suddhoo many 
rupees each night. The seal-cutter used black hens and 
lemons and mantras before. He never showed us anything 
like this till to-night. Azizun is a fool, and will be a pur- 
dahnashin soon. Suddhoo has lost his strength and his wits. 
See now ! I had hoped to get from Suddhoo many rupees 
while he lived, and many more after his death ; and behold, 
he is spending everything on that offspring of a devil and a 
she-ass, the seal-cutter ! ” 

Here I said : “ But what induced Suddhoo to drag me 
into the business ? Of course I can speak to the seal-cutter. 
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and he shall refund. The whole thing is child’s talk— 
shameful—senseless." 

“Suddhoo is an old child,” said Janoo. “ He has lived on 
the roofs these seventy years and is as senseless as a milch- 
goat. He brought you here to assure himself that he was 
not breaking any law of Sirkar, whose salt he ate many 
years ago. He worships the dust off the feet of the seal- 
cutter, and that cow-devourer has forbidden him to go and 
see his son. What does Suddhoo know of your laws or the 
lightning-post ? I have to watch his money going day by 
day to that lying beast below.” 

Janoo stamped her foot and nearly cried with vexation ; 
while Suddhoo was whimpering under a blanket, and Azizun 
was trying to guide the pipe-stem to his foolish old mouth. 

Now the case stands thus. Unthinkingly, I have laid myself 
open to the charge of aiding and abetting the seal-cutter in 
obtaining money under false pretenses, which is forbidden 
by Section 420 of the Indian Penal Code. I am helpless in 
the matter for these reasons. I cannot inform the police. 
What witnesses would support my statement ? Janoo refuses 
flatly, and Azizun is a veiled woman somewhere near Bareilly 
—lost in this big India of ours. I dare not again take the 
law into my own hands, and speak to the seal-cutter; for 
certain am I that not only would Suddhoo disbelieve me, but 
this step would end in the poisoning of Janoo, who is bound 
hand and foot by her debt to the bunnia. Suddhoo is an old 
dotard ; and whenever we meet mumbles my idiotic joke that 
the Sirkar rather patronizes the Black Art than otherwise. 
His son is well now ; but Suddhoo is completely under the 
influence of the seal-cutter, by whose advice he regulates the 
affairs of his life. Janoo watches daily the money that she 
hoped to weedle out of Suddhoo taken by the seal-cutter, 
and becomes daily more furious and sullen. 

She will never tell, because she dare not; but I am afraid 
—unless something happens to prevent her—that the seal- 
cutter will die of cholera—the white arsenic kind—about 
the middle of May. And thus I shall have to be privy to a 
murder in the House of Suddhoo, 
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THE GOBLIN BARBER* 


Famous Stories—The Old-time Favorites 

The castle lay hard by the hamlet, on a steep rock, right 
opposite the inn, from which it was divided merely by the 
highway and a little gurgling brook. The situation being so 
agreeable, the edifice was still kept in repair, and well provid¬ 
ed with all sorts of house-gear ; for it served the owner as a 
hunting-lodge, where he frequently caroused all day; and so 
soon as the stars began to twinkle in the sky, retired with his 
whole retipue, to escape the mischief of the ghost, who rioted 
about in it the whole night over, but by day gave no disturb¬ 
ance. Unpleasant as the owner felt this spoiling of his 
mansion by a bugbear, the nocturnal sprite was not without 
advantages, for the great security it gave from thieves. The 
count could have appointed no trustier or more watchful 
keeper over the castle than this same spectre, for the rashest 
troop of robbers never ventured to approach this old tower 
in the hamlet of Rummelsburg, near Rheinberg. 

The sunshine had sunk, the dark night was coming heavily 
on, when Franz, with a lantern in his hand, proceeded to the 
castle-gate, under the guidance of mine host, who carried in 
his hand a basket of victuals, with a flask of wine, which he 
said should not be marked against him. He had also taken 
along with him a pair of candlesticks and two wax-lights ; for 
in the whole castle there was neither lamp nor taper, as no 
one ever stayed in k after twilight. On the way, Franz 
noticed the creaking, heavy-laden basket, and the wax-lights, 
which he thought he should not need, and yet must pay for. 
Therefore he said: “ What is this superfluity and waste, as at 
a banquet ? The light in the lantern is enough to see with 
till I go to bed; and when I awake the sun will be high 
enough, for I am tired, and shall sleep with both eyes.” 

“ I will not hide from you,” replied the landlord, “ that a 

♦ By Johann Musajis. This writer, little known save to scholars, enjoyed 
a great reputation during his life—1733 to 1787—as a collector of his native 
folk lore. The Goblin Barber is founded on an old German legend. Franz 
Melcherson, a good-for-nothing, squanders a fortune; becomes beggared; 
falls in love with his landlady’s daughter, Meta; tramps to Antwerp to 
recover money due him ; fails to collect, and on his way back asks shelter at an 
inn ; is refused ; curses the landlord,^who, to be revenged, calls him back and 
lodges him in the haunted castle where the incidents of this story befall him. 
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story runs of there being mischief in the castle, and a goblin 
that frequents it. You, however, need not let the thing dis¬ 
turb you ; we are near enough, you see, for you to call us; 
should you meet with aught unnatural I and my folks will 
be at your hand in a twinkling to assi.jt you. Down in the 
house there we keep astir all night through, some one is 
always moving. I have lived here these thirty years, yet I 
cannot say that I have ever seen aught. If there be now and 
then a little hurly-burlying at nights, it is nothing but cats 
and martens rummaging about the granary. As a precaution 
I have provided you with candles; the night is no friend of 
man ; and the tapers are consecrated, so that sprites, if 
there be such in the castle, will avoid their shine.” 

It was no lying in mine host to say that he had never seen 
anything of spectres in the castle ; for by night he had taken 
special care not once to set foot in it; and by day, the goblin 
did not come to sight. In the present case, too, the traitor 
would not risk himself across the border. After opening the 
door he handed Franz the basket, directed him what way to 
go, and wished him good-night. Franz entered the lobby 
without anxiety or fear, believing the ghost story to be empty 
tattle, or a tradition of some real occurrence in the place, 
which idle fancy had shaped into an unnatural adventure. 
He had laid it down as a rule deduced from experiences, 
when he heard any rumor, to believe exactly the reverse, and 
left the grain of truth which, in the opinion of the wise 
knight, always lies in such reports, entirely out of sight. 

Pursuant to mine host’s direction, he ascended the winding 
stone stair ; and reached a bolted door, which he opened with 
his key. A long, dark gallery, where his footsteps resounded, 
led him into a large hall, and from this, a side-door, into a 
suite of apartments, richly provided with all furniture for 
decoration or convenience. Out of these he chose the room 
which had the friendliest aspect, where he found a well- 
pillowed bed, and from the window could look right down 
upon the inn, and catch every loud word that was spoken there. 
He lit his wax-tapers, furnished his table, and feasted with 
the commodiousness and relish of an Otaheitean noble. The 
big-bellied flask was an antidote to thirst. So long as his 
teeth were in full occupation, he had no time to think of the 
reported devilry in the castle. If aught now and then made 
a stir in the distance, and Fear called to him, “ Hark 1 hark! 
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There comes the goblin; ” Courage answered: “Stuff ! it is 
cats and martens bickering and caterwauling.” But in the 
digestive half-hour after meat, when the sixth sense, that of 
hunger and thirst, no longer occupied the soul, she directed 
her attention from the other five exclusively upon the sense 
of hearing ; and already Fear was whispering three timid 
thoughts into the listener’s ear, before Courage had time to 

As the first resource, he locked the door, bolted it, and 
made his retreat to the walled seat in the vault of the win¬ 
dow. He opened this, and to dissipate his thoughts a little, 
looked out on the spangled sky, gazed at the corroded moon, 
and counted how often the stars snuffed themselves. On the 
road beneath him all was void ; and in spite of the pretended 
nightly bustle in the inn, the doors were shut, the lights out, 
and everything as still as in a sepulchre. On the other hand, 
the watchman blew his horn, making his “ List, gentlemen!” 
sound over all the hamlet; and for the composure of the 
timorous astronomer, who still kept feasting his eyes on the 
splendor of the stars, uplifted a rusty evening hymn right 
under his window ; so that Franz might easily have carried 
on a conversation with him, which, for the sake of company, 
he would willingly have done, had he in the least expected 
that the watchman would make answer to him. 

In a populous city, in the middle of a numerous household, 
where there is a hubbub equal to that of a bee-hive, it may 
form a pleasant entertainment for the thinker to philosophize 
on solitude, to decorate her as the loveliest playmate of the 
human spirit, to view her under all her advantageous aspects, 
and long for her enjoyment as for hidden treasure. But in 
scenes where she is no exotic, in the isle of Juan Fernandez, 
where a solitary eremite, escaped from shipwreck, lives with 
her through long years ; or in the dreary nighttime, in a 
deep wood, or in an old uninhabited castle, where empty walls 
and vaults awaken horror, and nothing breathes of life but 
the moping owl in the ruinous turret; there, in good sooth, 
she is not the most agreeable companion for the timid ancho¬ 
rite that has to pass his time in her abode, especially if he is 
every moment looking for the entrance of a spectre to aug¬ 
ment the party. In such a case it may easily chance that a 
window conversation with the watchman shall afford a richer 
entertainment for the spirit and the heart, than a reading of 
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the most attractive eulogy on solitude. If Ritter Zimmerman 
had been in Franz’s place, in the castle of Rummelsburg, on 
the Westphalian marches, he would doubtless in this position 
have struck out the fundamental topics of as interesting a 
treatise on Society^ as, inspired to all appearances by the irk¬ 
someness of some ceremonious assembly, he has poured out 
from the fullness of his heart in praise of Solilude. 

Midnight is the hour at which the world of spirits acquires 
activity and life, when hebetated animal nature lies entombed 
in deep slumber. Franz inclined getting through this critical 
hour in sleep rather than awake; so he closed his window, 
went the round of his rooms once more, spying every nook 
and crevice, to see whether all was safe and earthly; snuffed 
the lights to make them burn clearer; and without undress¬ 
ing or delaying, threw himself upon his bed, with which his 
wearied person felt unusual satisfaction. Yet he could not 
get asleep so fast as he wished. A slight palpitation at the 
heart, which he ascribed to a tumult in the blood, arising 
from the sultriness of the day, kept him waking for a while; 
and he failed not to employ this respite in offering up such a 
pithy prayer as he had not prayed for many years. This pro¬ 
duced the usual effect, and he softly fell asleep while saying it. 

After about an hour, as he supposed, he started up with a 
sudden terror; a thing not at all surprising when there is 
tumult in the blood. He was broad awake; he listened 
whether all was quiet, and heard nothing but the clock strike 
twelve ; a piece of news which the watchman forthwith com¬ 
municated to the hamlet in doleful recitative. Franz listened 
for a while, turned on the other side, and was again about to 
sleep, when he caught, as it were, the sound of a door grat¬ 
ing in the distance, and immediately it shut with a stifled 
bang. “Alack! alack 1 ” bawled Fright into his ear ; “this 
is the ghost in very deed 1 ” “’Tis nothing but the wind,” 
said Courage manfully. But quickly it came nearer, nearer, 
like the sound of heavy footsteps. Clink here, clink there, 
as if a criminal were rattling his irons, or as if the porter 
were walking about the castle with his bunch of keys. Alas, 
here was no wind business! Courage held his peace ; and 
quaking Fear drove all the blood to the heart, and made it 
thump like a smith’s forehammer. 

The thing was now beyond jesting. If Fear would still 
have let Courage get a word, the latter would have put the 
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terror-struck watcher in mind of his subsidiary treaty with 
mine host, and incited him to claim the stipulated assistance 
loudly from the window ; but for this there was a want of 
proper resolution. The quaking Franz had recourse to the 
bedclothes, the last fortress of the timorous, and drew them 
close over his ears, as bird-ostrich sticks his head in the grass 
when he can no longer escape the huntsman. Outside it 
came along, door up, door to, with hideous uproar; and at 
last it reached the bedroom. It jerked sharply at the lock, 
tried several keys till it found the right one ; yet the bar still 
held the door, till a bounce like a thunderclap made bolt and 
rivet start, and threw it wide open. Now stalked in a long, 
lean man, with a black beard, in ancient garb, and with a 
gloomy countenance, his eyebrows hanging down in deep 
earnestness from his brow. Over his right shoulder he had a 
scarlet cloak, and on his head he wore a peaked hat. With 
a heavy step he walked thrice in silence up and down the 
chamber ; looked at the consecrated tapers,' and snuffed them 
that they might burn brighter. Then he drew aside his 
cloak, girded on a scissor pouch which he had under it, pro¬ 
duced a set of shaving tackle, and immediately began to whet 
a sharp razor on the broad strap which he wore at his girdle. 

Franz perspired in mortal agony under his coverlet; 
recommended himself to the keeping of the Virgin ; and 
anxiously speculated on the object of this manoeuvre, not 
knowing whether it was meant for his throat or his beard. 
To his comfort, the goblin poured some water from a silver 
flask into a basin of silver, and with his skinny hand lathered 
the soap into a light foam ; then set a chair, and beckoned 
with a solemn look to the quaking looker-on to come forth 
from among the quivering bedclothes. 

Against so pertinent a sign remonstrance was as bootless 
as against the rigorous commands of the Grand Turk when 
he transmits an exiled vizier to the angel of death, the 
Capichi Bashi with the silken cord, to take delivery of his 
head. The most rational procedure that can be adopted in 
this critical case is to comply with necessity, put a good face 
on a bad business, and with stoical composure let one's throat 
be noosed. Franz honored the spectre's order ; the coverlet 
began to move, he sprang sharply from his couch, and took 
the place pointed out to him. However strange this quick 
transition from the uttermost terror to the boldest resolution 
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may appear, I doubt not but Moritz in his Psychological 
Journal could explain the matter till it seemed quite natural. 

Immediately the goblin barber tied the towel about the 
shivering customer, seized the comb and scissors, and clipped 
off his hair and beard. Then he soaped him scientifically; 
first the beard, next the eyebrows, at last the temples and the 
hind-head ; and shaved him from throat to nape, as smooth 
and bald as a death’s-head. This operation finished, he 
washed his head, dried it clean, made his bow, and buttoned 
up his scissor pouch, wrapped himself in his scarlet mantle, 
and made for departing. The consecrated tapers had burned 
with an exquisite brightness through the whole transaction ; 
and Franz, by the light of them, perceived in the mirror that 
the shaver had changed him into a Chinese pagoda. In secret 
he heartily deplored the loss of his fair brown locks ; yet took 
fresh breath as he observed that with this sacrifice the account 
was settled, and the ghost had no more power over him. 

So it was in fact; Redcloak went toward the door, silently 
as he had entered, without salutation or good-bye, and seemed 
entirely the contrast of his talkative guild-brethern. But 
scarcely was he gone three steps when he paused, looked 
round with a mournful expression at his well-served customer, 
and stroked the flat of his hand over his black, bushy beard. 
He did the same a second time, and again just as he was in 
the act of stepping out at the door. A thought struck Franz 
that the spectre wanted something, and a rapid combination 
of ideas suggested that perhaps he was expecting the very 
service he himself had just performed. 

As the ghost, notwithstanding his rueful look, seemed more 
disposed for banter than for seriousness, and had played his 
guest a scurvy trick—not done him any real injury, the panic 
of the latter had now almost subsided. So he ventured the 
experiment, and beckoned to the ghost to take the seat from 
which he had himself just risen. The goblin instantly obeyed, 
threw off his coat, laid his barber tackle on the table, and 
placed himself in the chair, in the posture of a man that wishes 
to be shaved. Franz carefully observed the same procedure 
which the spectre had observed to him ; clipped his beard with 
the scissors, cropped away his hair, lathered his whole scalp, 
and the ghost all the while sat steady as a wig-block. The 
awkward journeyman came ill at handling the razor; he had 
never had another in his hand, and he shore the beard right 
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against the grain, whereat the goblin made as strange grimaces 
as Erasmus’s ape when imitating its master’s shaving. Nor 
was the unpracticed bungler himself well at ease, and he 
thought more than once of the sage aphorism, “ What is not 
thy trade make not thy business ; " yet he struggled through 
the task the best way he could, and scraped the ghost as bald 
as he himself had been scraped. 

Hitherto the scene between the spectre and the traveler 
had been played pantomimically ; the action now became 
dramatic. “ Stranger,” said the ghost, “ accept my thanks 
for the service thou hast done me. By thee I am delivered 
from the long imprisonment which has chained me for three 
hundred years within these walls, to which my departed soul 
was doomed, till a mortal hand should consent to retaliate on 
me what I practiced on others in my lifetime. 

“ Know that of old a reckless scorner dwelt within this 
tower, who took his sport on priests as well as laics. Count 
Hardman, such his name, was no philanthropist, acknowledged 
no superior, and no law, but practiced vain caprice and 
waggery, regarding not the sacredness of hospitable rights ; 
the wanderer who came beneath his roof, the needy man who 
asked a charitable alms of him, he never sent away unvisited 
by wicked joke. I was his castle barber, still a willing 
instrument, and did whatever pleased him. Many a pious 
pilgrim, journeying past us, I allured with friendly speeches 
to the hall ; prepared the bath for him, and when he thought 
to take good comfort, shaved him smooth and bald, and 
packed him out of doors. Then would Count Hardman, 
looking from the window, see with pleasure how the foxes’ 
whelps of children gathered from the hamlet to assail the 
outcast, and to cry, as once their fellows to Elijah ; 

‘ Baldhead ! Baldhead ! ’ 

“In this the scoffer took pleasure, laughing with a devilish 
joy till he would hold his pot-paunch, and his eyes ran down 
with water. 

“ Once came a saintly man from foreign lands; he carried, 
like a penitent, a heavy cross upon his shoulder, and had 
stamped five nail marks on his hands and feet and side ; upon 
his head there was a ring of hair like to the crown of thorns. 
He called upon us here, requested water for his feet and a 
small crust of bread. Immediately I took him to the bath to 
serve him in my common way; respected not the sacred ring. 
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but shore it clean from off him. Then the pious pilgrim 
spoke a heavy malison upon me : ‘ Know, aecursed man, 

that when thou diest, heaven, and hell, and purgatory’s iron 
gate are shut against thy soul. As goblin it shall rage within 
these walls, till unrequired, unbid, a traveler come and exer¬ 
cise retaliation on thee.’ 

“ That hour I sickened, and the marrow in my bones dried 
up ; I faded like a shadow. My spirit left the wasted carcass, 
and was exiled to this castle, as the saint had doomed it. In 
vain I struggled for deliverance from the torturing bonds 
that fettered me to earth ; for thou must know that when the 
soul forsakes her clay she panteth for her plaee of rest, and 
this sick longing spins her years to aeons, while in foreign 
elements she languishes for home. Now self-tormenting, I 
pursued the mournful oceupation I had followed in my life¬ 
time. Alas ! my uproar soon made desolate this house. But 
seldom came a pilgrim here to lodge. And though I treated 
all like thee, no one would understand me, and perform, as 
thou, the service which has freed my soul from bondage. 
Henceforth shall no hobgoblin wander in this eastle; I return 
to my long-wished-for rest. And now, young stranger, once 
again my thanks that thou hast loosed me ! Were I keeper 
of deep-hidden treasures, they were thine ; but wealth in life 
was not my lot, nor in this castle lies there any cash 
entombed. Yet mark my counsel. Tarry here till beard and 
locks again shall cover chin and scalp ; then turn thee home¬ 
ward to thy native town; and on the Weser-bridge of 
Bremen, at the time when day and night in autumn are alike, 
wait for a friend who there will meet thee, who will tell thee 
what to do, that it be well with thee on earth. If from the 
golden horn of plenty blessing and abundance flow to thee, 
then think of me ; and ever as the day thou freedst me from 
the curse comes round, cause for my soul’s repose three 
masses to be said. Now fare thee well. I go, no more 
returning. ” 

With these words the ghost, having by his copiousness of 
talk satisfactorily attested his former existence as court- 
barber in the castle of Rummelsburg, vanished into air, and 
left his deliverer full of wonder at the strange adventure. He 
stood for a long while motionless, in doubt whether the whole 
matter had actually happened, or an unquiet dream had 
deluded his senses; but his bald head convinced him that 
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there had been a real occurrence. He returned to bed, and 
slept, after the fright he had undergone, till the hour of 
noon. The treacherous landlord had been watching since 
morning, when the traveler with the scalp was to come forth, 
that he might receive him with jibing speeches under pretext 
of astonishment at his nocturnal adventure. But as the 
stranger loitered too long, and midday was approaching, 
the affair became serious ; and mine host began to dread that 
the goblin might have treated his guest a little harshly, have 
beaten him to a jelly perhaps, or so frightened him that he 
had died of terror; and to carry his wanton revenge to such 
a length as this had not been his intention. He therefore 
rung his people together, hastened out with man and maid to 
the tower, and reached the door of the apartment where he 
had observed the light on the previous evening. He found 
an unknown key in the lock ; but the door was barred within, 
for after the disappearance of the goblin, Franz had again 
secured it. He knocked with a perturbed violence, till the 
Seven Sleepers themselves would have awoke at the din. 
Franz started up, and thought in his first confusion that the 
ghost was again standing at the door to favor him with 
another call. But hearing mine host’s voice, who required 
nothing more but that his guest would give some sign of life, 
he gathered himself up and opened the door. 

With seeming horror at the sight of him, mine host, striking 
his hands together, exclaimed, “By heaven and all the 
saints! Redcloak ” (by this name the ghost was known 
among them) '^has been here, and has shaved you bald as a 
block ! Now, it is clear as day that the old story is no fable. 
But tell me, how looked the goblin ; what did he say to you ? 
what did he do ? ” 

Franz, who had now seen through the questioner, made 
answer : “ The goblin looked like a man in a red cloak ; 

what he did is not hidden from you, and what he said I well 
remember: ‘ Stranger,’ said he, ‘trust no innkeeper who is a 
Turk in grain. What would befall thee here he knew. Be wise 
and happy. I withdraw from this my ancient dwelling, 
for my time is run. Henceforth no goblin riots here ; I now 
become a silent incubus to plague the landlord ; nip him, 
tweak him, harrass him, unless the Turk do expiate his sin ; 
do freely give thee food and lodging till brown locks again 
shall cluster round thy head.’ ” 
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The landlord shuddered at these words, cut a large cross 
in the air before him, vowed by the Holy Virgin to give the 
traveler free board so long as he liked to continue, led him 
over to his house and treated him with the best. By this 
adventure Franz had well-nigh got the reputation of a con¬ 
jurer, as the spirit thenceforth never once showed face. He 
often passed the night in the tower ; and a desperado of the 
village once kept him company, without having beard or 
scalp disturbed. The owner of the place, having learned 
that Redcloak no longer walked in Rummelsburg, was 
delighted at the news, and ordered that the stranger, who, 
as he supposed, had laid him, should be well taken care of. 

By the time when the clusters were beginning to be colored 
on the vine, and the advancing autumn reddened the apples, 
Franz’s brown locks were again curling over his temples, and 
he girded up his knapsack ; for all thoughts and meditations 
were turned upon the Weser-bridge, to seek the friend, who, 
at the behest of the goblin barber, was to direct him how to 
make his fortune. When about taking leave of mine host, 
that charitable person led from his stable a horse well saddled 
and equipped, which the owner of the castle had presented to 
the stranger, for having made his house again habitable; nor 
had the count forgot to send a sufficient purse along with it 
to bear his traveling charges ; and so Franz came riding 
back into his native city, brisk and light of heart. He 
sought out his old quarters, but kept himself quite retired, 
only inquiring underhand how matters stood with the fair 
Meta, whether she was still alive and unwedded. To this 
inquiry he received a satisfactory answer, and contented him¬ 
self with it in the meanwhile ; for, till his fate was decided, 
he would not risk appearing in her sight, or making known 
to her his arrival in Bremen. 

With unspeakable longing he waited the equinox ; his 
impatience made every intervening day a year. At last the 
long-wished-for term appeared. The night before he could 
not close an eye for thinking of the wonders that were com¬ 
ing. The blood was whirling and beating in his arteries, as 
it had done at the Castle of Rummelsburg, when he lay in 
expectation of his spectre visitant. To be sure of not missing 
his expected friend, he rose by daybreak, and proceeded with 
the earliest dawn to the Weser-bridge, which as yet stood 
empty, and untrod by passengers. He walked along it several 
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times in solitude, with that presentiment of coming glad¬ 
ness which includes in it the real enjoyment of all terrestrial 
felicity; for it is not the attainment of our wishes, but the 
undoubted hope of attaining them, which offers to the human 
soul the full measure of highest and most heartfelt satisfac¬ 
tion, He formed many projects as to how he should present 
himself to his beloved Meta, when his looked-for happiness 
should have arrived ; whether it would be better to appear 
before her in full splendor, or to mount from his former dark¬ 
ness with the first gleam of morning radiance, and discover 
to her by degrees the change in his condition. Curiosity, 
moreover, put a thousand questions to Reason in regard to 
the adventure. Who can the friend be that is to meet me on 
the Weser-bridge ? Will it be one of my old acquaintances, 
by whom, since my ruin, I have been entirely forgotten? 
How will he pave the way to me for happiness ? And will 
this way be short or long, easy or toilsome ? To the whole of 
which Reason, in spite of her thinking, answered not a word. 

In about an hour the bridge began to get awake ; there 
was riding, driving, walking to and fro on it, and much com¬ 
mercial ware passing this way and that. The usual dayguard 
of beggars and importunate persons also by degrees took up 
this post, so favorable for their trade, to levy contributions 
■on the public benevolence; for of poorhouses and work- 
houses the wisdom of legislators had as yet formed no 
scheme. The first of the tattered cohort that applied for 
alms to the jovial promenader, from whose eyes gay hope 
laughed forth, was a discharged soldier, provided with the 
military badge of a timber leg, which had been lent him, see¬ 
ing he had fought so stoutly in former days for his native 
country, as the recompense of his valor, with the privilege of 
begging where he pleased ; and who now, in the capacity of 
physiognomist, pursued the study of man upon the Weser- 
bridge, with such success, that he very seldom failed in his 
attempts for charity. Nor did his exploratory glance mislead 
him in the present instance ; for Franz, in the joy of his 
heart, threw a white engelgroshen into the cripple’s hat. 

During the morning hours, when none but the laborious 
artisan is busy, and the more exalted townsmen still lie in 
sluggish rest, he scarcely looked for his promised friend ; he 
expected him in the higher classes, and took little notice of 
the present passengers. About the council-hour, however. 
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when the proceres of Bremen were driving past to the hall, 
in their gorgeous robes of office, and about exchange time, 
he was all eye and ear; he spied the passengers from afar, 
and when a right man came along the bridge his blood began 
to flutter, and he thought here was the creator of his fortune. 
Meanwhile hour after hour passed on; the sun rose high ; 
ere long the noontide brought a pause in business ; the rush¬ 
ing crowd faded away, and still the expected friend appeared 
not. Franz now walked up and down the bridge quite alone; 
had no society in view but the beggars, who were serving 
out their cold collations without moving from the place. He 
made no scruple to do the same ; purchased some fruit, and 
took his dinner inter atnbulandutn. 

The whole, club that was dining on the Weser-bridge had 
remarked the young man watching here from early morning 
till noon, without addressing any one or doing any sort of 
business. They held him to be a lounger; and though all 
of them had tasted his bounty, he did not escape their critical 
remarks. In jest they had named him the bridge-bailiff. 
The physiognomist with the timber-toe, however, noticed that 
his countenance was not now so gay as in the morning; he 
appeared to be reflecting earnestly on something ; he had 
drawn his hat close over his face; his movement was slow 
and thoughtful; he had nibbled at an apple rind for some 
time, without seeming to be conscious that he was doing so. 
From this appearance of affairs the man-spier thought he 
might extract some profit; therefore he put his wooden and 
his living leg in motion, and stilted off to the other end of 
the bridge, and lay in wait for the thinker, that he might 
assail him, under the appearance of a new arrival, for a fresh 
alms. This invention prospered to the full ; the musing 
philosopher gave no heed to the mendicant, put his hand into 
his pocket mechanically, and threw a six-groat piece into the 
fellow’s hat, to be rid of him. 

In the afternoon a thousand new faces once more came 
abroad. The watcher was now tired of his unknown friend’s 
delaying, yet hope still kept his attention on the stretch. He 
stepped into the view of every passenger, hoped that one of 
them would clasp him in his arms ; but all proceeded coldly 
on their way, the most did not observe him at all, and few 
returned his salute with a slight nod. The sun was already 
verging to decline, the shadows were becoming longer, the 
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crowd upon the bridge diminished; and the beggar-brigade 
by degrees drew back into their barracks in the Mattenburg. 
A deep sadness sank upon the hopeless Franz when he saw 
his ex’pectation mocked, and the lordly prospect which had 
lain before him in the morning vanish from his eyes at even¬ 
ing. He fell into a sort of sulky desperation ; was on the 
point of springing over the parapet, and dashing himself 
down from the bridge into the river. But the thought of 
Meta kept him back, and induced him to postpone his pur¬ 
pose till he had seen her yet once more. He resolved to 
watch her next day when she should go to church, for the 
last time to drink delight from her looks, and then forthwith 
to still his warm love forever in the cold stream of the Weser. 

While about to leave the bridge he was met. by the inva¬ 
lided pikeman with the wooden leg, who, for pastime, had been 
making many speculations as to what could be the young 
man’s object, that had made him watch upon the bridge from 
dawn to darkness. He himself had lingered beyond his usual 
time, that he might wait him out; but as the matter hung 
too long upon the pegs, curiosity incited him to turn to the 
youth himself, and question him respecting it. 

“ No offence, young gentlemen,” said he, “ allow me to 
ask you a question.” 

Franz, who was not in a talking humor, and was meeting, 
from the mouth of a cripple, the address which he had looked 
for with such longing from a friend, answered rather testily, 
“Well, then, what is it ? Speak, old graybeard.” 

“We two,” said the other, “were the first upon the bridge 
to-day, and now, you see, we are the last. As to me and 
others of my kidney, it is our vocation brings us hither, our 
trade of alms-gathering ; but for you, in sooth you are not of 
our guild ; yet you have watched here the whole blessed 
day. Now I pray you, tell me, if it is not a secret, what is it 
that brings you hither, or what stone is lying on your heart.” 

“What good were it to thee, old blade,” said Franz, bit¬ 
terly, “ to know where the shoe pinches me, or what concern 
is lying on my heart ? It will give thee small care.” 

“ Sir, I have a kind wish toward you, because you opened 
your hand and gave me alms; but your countenance at night is 
not so cheerful as in the morning, and that grieves my heart.” 

The kindly sympathy of this old warrior pleased the mis¬ 
anthrope, so that he willingly pursued the conversation. 
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“Whj, then," answered he, “if thou wouldst know what 
has made me battle here all day with tedium, thou must 
understand that I was waiting for a friend, who appointed 
me hither, and now leaves me to expect in vain.” 

“Under favor," answered Timbertoe, “if I might speak 
my mind, this friend of yours, be he who he like, is little 
better than a rogue, to lead you such a dance. If he treated 
me so, by my faith, his crown should get acquainted with my 
crutch next time we met. If he could not keep his word he 
should have let you know, and not thus bamboozle you as 
if you were a child.” 

“Yet I cannot altogether blame this friend,” said Franz, 
“ for being absent; he did not promise ; it was but a dream 
that told me I should meet him here.” 

The goblin tale was too long for him to tell, so he veiled 
it under cover of a dream. 

“Ah! that is another story,” said the beggar; “if you 
build on dreams it is little wonder that your hope deceives 
you. I myself have dreamed much foolish stuff in my time, 
but I was never such a madman as to heed it. Had I all the 
treasures that have been allotted to me in dreams, I might buy 
the city of Bremen, were it sold by auction. But I never 
credited a jot of them, or stirred hand or foot to prove their 
worth or worthlessness. I knew well it would be lost. Ha I 
I must really laugh in your face, to think that, on the order 
of an empty dream, you have squandered a fair day of your 
life, which you might have spent better at a merry banquet.” 

“The issue shows that thou art right, old man, and that 
dreams many times deceive. But,” continued Franz, defen¬ 
sively, “ I dreamed so vividly and circumstantially, above 
three months ago, that on this very day, in this very place, I 
should meet a friend, who would tell me things of the deepest 
importance, that it was well worth while to come and see if 
it would come to pass.” 

“O, as for vividness,” said Timbertoe, “ no man can dream 
more vividly than I. There is one dream I had, which I shall 
never in my life forget. I dreamed, who knows how many 
years ago, that my guardian angel stood before my bed in 
the figure of a youth, with golden hair, and two silver wings 
on his back, and said to me ; ‘ Berthold, listen to the words 

of my mouth, that none of them be lost from thy heart. 
There is a treasure appointed thee which thou shalt dig, to 
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comfort thy heart withal for the remaining days of thy life. 
To-morrow, about evening, when the sun is going down, take 
spade and shovel upon thy shoulder ; go forth from the 
Mattenburg on the right, across the Tieber, by the Balken- 
briicke, past the cloister of St. John’s, and on to the Great 
Roland. Then take thy way over the court of the cathedral, 
through the Schusselkorb, till thou arrive without the city at 
a garden, which has this mark, that a stair of three stone 
steps leads down from the highway to its gate. Wait by a 
side, in secret, till the sickle of the moon shall shine on thee, 
then push v/ith the strength of a man against the weak-barred 
gate, which will resist thee little. Enter boldly into the 
garden, and turn thee to the vine trellises which overhang 
the covered walk ; behind this, on the left, a tall apple tree 
overtops the lowly shrubs. Go to the trunk of this tree, thy 
face turned right against the moon; look three ells before 
thee on the ground, thou shalt see two cinnamon rose bushes; 
there strike in and dig three spans deep, till thou find a stone 
plate; under this lies the treasure, buried in an iron chest, 
full of money and money’s worth. Though the chest be 
heavy and clumsy, avoid not the labor of lifting it from its 
bed; it will reward thy trouble well, if thou seek the key 
which lies hid beneath it.’ ” 

In astonishment at what he heard, Franz stared and gazed 
upon the dreamer, and could not have concealed his amaze¬ 
ment had not the dusk of night been on his side. By every 
mark in the description he had recognized his own garden, 
left him by his father, and which in the days of his extrava¬ 
gance, he had sold for an old song. 

To Franz the pikeman 4iad at once become extremely 
interesting, as he perceived that this was the very friend to 
whom the goblin in the castle of Rummelsburg had consigned 
him. Gladly could he have embraced the veteran, and in the 
first rapture called him friend and father ; but he restrained 
himself, and found it more advisable to keep his thoughts 
about this piece of news to himself. So he said, “ Well, this 
is what I call a circumstantial dream. But what didst thou 
do, old master, in the morning, on awakening ? Didst thou 
not follow whither thy guardian angel beckoned thee ? " 

“ Pooh," said the dreamer, “ why should I toil, and have 
my labor for my pain ? It was nothing, after all, but a mere 
dream. My guardian angel takes little charge of me, I think. 
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else I should not, to his shame, be going hitching about here 
on a wooden leg. ” 

Franz took out the last piece of silver he had on him : 
“ There,” said he, “ old father, take this other gift from me, 
to get thee a pint of wine for evening-cup ; thy talk has 
driven away my ill humor. Neglect not diligently to frequent 
this bridge; we shall see each other here, I hope, again.” 

The lame old man had not gathered so rich a stock of alms 
for many a day as he was now possessed off; he blessed his 
benefactor for his kindness, hopped away into a drinking 
shop to do himself a good turn ; while Franz, enlivened with 
new hope, hastened off to his lodging in the alley. 

Next day he got in readiness everything that is required 
for treasure-digging. The unessential equipments, conjura¬ 
tions, magic formulas, magic girdles, hieroglyphic characters, 
and such like, were entirely wanting; but these are not indis¬ 
pensable, provided there be no failure in the three main 
requisites—shovel, spade, and, before all, a treasure under¬ 
ground. The necessary implements he carried to the place a 
little before sunset, and hid them for the meanwhile in a 
hedge ; and as to the treasure itself, he had the firm convic¬ 
tion that the goblin in the castle and the friend on the bridge 
would prove no liars to him. With longing impatience he 
expected the rising of the moon, and no sooner did she stretch 
her silver horns over the bushes than he briskly set to work, 
observing exactly everything the old man had taught him ; 
and happily raised the treasure without meeting any adven¬ 
ture in the process, without any black dog having frightened 
him, or any bluish flame having lighted him to the spot. 

Father Melchior, in burying this penny for a rainy day, 
had nowise meant that his son should be deprived of so con¬ 
siderable part of his inheritance. The mistake lay in this, 
that death had escorted the testator out of the world in 
another way than said testator had expected. He had been 
completely convinced that he should take his journey, old and 
full of days, after regulating his temporal concerns with all 
the formalities of an ordinary sick-bed; for so it had been 
prophesied to him in his youth. In consequence he purposed, 
when, according to the usage of the church, extreme unction 
should have been dispensed to him, to call his beloved son to 
his bedside, having previously dismissed all bystanders, there 
to give him the paternal blessing, and by way of farewell 
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memorial direct him to this treasure buried in the garden. 
All this, too, would have happened in just order, if the light 
of the old man had departed like that of a wick whose oil is 
done ; but as death had privily snuffed him out at a feast, he 
undesignedly took along with him his secret to the grave. 

With immeasurable joy the treasure-digger took possession 
of the shapeless Spanish pieces, which, with a vast multitude 
of other finer coins the old chest had faithfully preserved. 
When the first intoxication of delight had in some degree 
evaporated, he bethought him how the treasure was to be 
transported, safe and unobserved into the narrow alley. The 
burden was too heavy to be carried without help; thus, with 
the possession of riches, all the cares attendant on them were 
awakened. The new Croesus found no better plan than to 
intrust his capital to the hollow trunk of a tree that stood 
behind the garden, in a meadow ; the empty chest he again 
buried under the rose-bush, and smoothed the place as well 
as possible. In the space of three days the treasure had been 
faithfully transmitted by instalments from the hollow tree 
into the narrow alley; and now the owner of it thought he 
might with honor lay aside his strict incognito. He dressed 
himself with the finest ; had his prayer displaced from the 
church, and required, instead of it, “ A Christian thanksgiv¬ 
ing for a traveler on returning to his native town, after hap¬ 
pily arranging his affairs.” He hid himself in a corner of the 
church, where he could observe the fair Meta, without himself 
being seen ; be turned not his eye from the maiden, and 
drank from her looks the actual rapture which in foretaste had 
restrained him from suicide on the bridge of the Weser. When 
the thanksgiving came in hand, a glad sympathy shone from 
all her features and the cheeks of the virgin glowed with joy. 

Franz now appeared once more on the Exchange ; began a 
branch of trade which in a few weeks extended to a great 
scale ; and as his wealth became daily more apparent. Neigh¬ 
bor Grudge, the scandal-chewer, was obliged to conclude, 
that in the cashing of his old debts he must have had more 
luck than sense. He hired a large house, fronting the Ro¬ 
land, in the market-place ; engaged clerks and warehousemen ; 
carried on his trade unweariedly; married Meta; provided 
for old Timbertoe ; lived happily with his wife; and found the 
most tolerable mother-in-law that has ever been discovered. 
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A MYSTERY OF THE SEA* 


. The narrative of the “ Rainier’s ” wreck is in one mysterious 
incident unparalleled in the history of sea misadventure. 

Pathetic as are the usual tales of ocean disaster, of peril, 
suffering, and heroism, this one is signalized by the claimed 
operation of an occult agency which foretold and, to a slight 
degree, aided the final rescuer. 

The value of the evidence depends, of course, upon the 
credibility of the witnesses and their object in uniting upon 
the same testimony. One of these is Mr. Humphreys, mate 
of the ship and an officer of unchallenged reputation; another 
is his wife, the daughter of the “ Rainier’s ” master. Captain 
Morrison, and the remainder are seamen who could gain noth¬ 
ing by agreeing to lie persistently in a matter which did not 
affect their material interests, and who told their common 
experience with a frankness and earnestness no cross-ex¬ 
amination could tangle. 

The indirect evidence rests upon the careful examination 
made at the time and place by the officers of an American 
man-of-war. I have questioned a number of these gentle¬ 
men, and they agree that the story was confirmed in its es¬ 
sentials by all the white people found on the island of Ujea, 
and that the voyage of the captain and his part of the crew 
as described by the so-called Spirit of Libogen was verified 
when these mariners were subsequently found at Jaluit. 

The narrative is given largely in the mate’s own language. 
I have made a few changes in its order and have condensed 
the preliminary story, leaving it unhampered by his descrip¬ 
tions of shipboard life and of the island and people of Ujea. 
I have no theory to advance, not even the hackneyed one that 
here, as often before, the connecting link is left unexplained 
and coincidences are mistaken for causes. Nor have I any 
purpose in view save to give a favorite latter-day service yarn 
a wider publicity than it has hitherto enjoyed. 

On the 12th of August, 1883, the American merchant ship 
“ Rainier,” Bath built and of 2,000 tons burden, took her de¬ 
parture from the Delaware capes bound for Kobe, in Japan. 
Thirty-five days out the line was crossed, and in due time, 
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when the forty-fifth degree of south latitude was reached, she 
was hauled to the eastward for the long run of six thousand 
miles across the Indian Ocean. 

Upon the 144th day out, about three in the afternoon of the 
3d of January, an island supposed to be Lae, one of the 
Marshall group, was raised on the port bow, and a few hours 
later it bore abeam, distant eight miles by cross-beatings. 
As this marked a turning-point in the course the captain went 
below, laid down his position on the chart, and then said to 
the mate: “ The course is now north-west and we are at least 

clear of the islands, with nothing to trouble us until the shores 
of Japan heave in sight.” 

“The night,” writes Mr. Humphreys at this part of his 
narrative, “ had grown dark, and the moon having set as eight 
bells struck, there seemed to be an impenetrable darkness, 
and the bright, twinkling stars had only commenced to show 
themselves in the far-off sky. The watch was mustered and 
relieved at eight bells, two men were sent on the top-gallant 
forecastle for lookouts, and the first officer took charge of the 
decks. As he walked aft he found the captain on deck with 
a telescope trying to penetrate the gloomy darkness. Two 
bells struck and the ship was staggering along under a heavy 
press of canvas. The captain and mate stood on the weather 
quarter when one said to the other: 

“ ‘That white ridge ahead looks like breakers. ’ 

“ At the same time the lookout’s cry was heard: 

“ ‘Breakers ahead! Breakers ahead! ’ 

“It was a terrible cry, and one that every man in the ship 
heard, for they came on deck in an instant. The captain 
gave the order to the wheelman to ‘Hard a-starboard! ’ The 
first and third officers jumped and let go all the port braces, 
but it was too late! The ship was in the midst of the break¬ 
ers, and with a heavy crash struck on a coral reef. 

“ Orders were given and executed without delay and with¬ 
out confusion. Yards were laid aback with the hope the ship 
might back off with the assistance of anchors and hawsers out 
astern, but the heavy seas striking against her stern like trip¬ 
hammers and the crashing of timbers gave evidence that the 
‘ Rainier’ was a doomed ship; and to look at the seething mass 
around, with the seas rolling on board, it presented rather a 
gloomy prospect of any one being left to tell the tale. 

“ As daylight approached the scene presented was a dismal 
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one. As far as the eye could reach in either direction could 
be seen a line of breakers, while in the dim distance a few 
small knolls of land appeared. As the sun showed itself above 
the horizon white sails appeared in the far distance, which on 
near approach proved to be canoes swarmed with dusky na¬ 
tives coming down inside the lagoon, which is more properly 
called atoll. Coral reefs are called atolls, and are generally 
round or of an elliptic form and always have one or more 
deep entrances. This atoll was thirty miles long, in the shape 
of an ellipse, and was about five miles or so across from one 
line of surf to the other. Inside was deep water, except now 
and then when a coral tree would grow up to the surface and 
spread out its branches like a palm leaf. The reef where 
we landed was not dry, but had only a few inches of water at 
extreme low tide, but at high tide it was over a person’s head. 
We were fortunate enough to land at low tide. 

“ The canoes were made fast to the coral, and the natives 
came to the inside surf-line and commenced to shout and 
gesticulate, which sent a chill of terror to the unfortunate 
mariners clinging to a wreck that soon must go to pieces.” 

Every effort was made to establish communication with the 
shore, and finally, by the employment of a line travelling on 
a hawser, the boats, stores and crew were sent clear of the 
reef into the smooth lagoon. By this time the day was nearly 
spent, and as the island, undistinguishable from the ship, was 
ten miles distant, the king determined to make sail for home. 

“ After many orders and much gesticulating the large mat 
sails were hoisted, and each canoe took a boat in tow, the 
king taking the captain’s boat. Away they sailed with great 
speed and soon the tops of trees could be seen. These grad¬ 
ually increased in size, until the canoes and boats reached an 
island, which proved to be about three-quarters of a mile 
long and one-quarter of a mile wide, and was called Ujea. 
It was covered with cocoanut trees to the water’s edge, pre¬ 
senting on near approach to the eyes of the anxious ship¬ 
wrecked people a tropical paradise. It did not take long to 
dispel the illusion, for men, women, and children could be seen 
running down to the edge of the water watching our arrival. 

“ All the inhabitants of the island soon gathered to view 
the white Kanakas, as they termed the shipwrecked people. 
They seemed the most surprised at seeing a woman, the fe¬ 
males-closely looking at the captain’s daughter, feeling her 
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cheeks and long hair, and gazing intently at the clothes she 
wore, which were of the New York style of a few months 
previous. Mothers presented their children and all the sav¬ 
ages seemed to admire the pale-faced damsel. 

Several days were idled away in recovering from the bruises 
and excitement of the wreck and in building huts; but nimble¬ 
fingered as Jackie is at most things, he was a poor hand at 
this, and was glad to trade a shirt or a pair of tarry trousers 
for the three hours’ labor by which the deft natives could 
make a shelter out of cocoanut branches and coral grass. In 
the mean time the captain determined to seek assistance, and 
when the men were rested he hauled out the long-boat and 
made her ready for what at the fairest chance would be a dreary 
and perilous journey. A volunteer crew offered itself, the 
boat was soon in as good condition as circumstances allowed, 
and on the loth of January, the second mate in charge, she 
sailed on her quest for help. 

The captain’s instructions were to hug the wind and if 
possible to reach a white man’s trading station which was 
said by the natives to be three hundred miles distant. If 
the wind blew too strong the second mate was to run before 
it to Oulan Island, and if no aid could be found there he was 
to shape a course for Ascension and thence to China, which 
would then bear west-south-west, distant three thousand miles. 

The ten days following the long-boat’s departure were bit¬ 
ter, with strong winds and rough seas; and the captain, who 
was ailing and fretting over the loss of his ship and the dis¬ 
comforts of his daughter and crew, commenced to build a 
schooner. Chance threw in his way a stout timber, but the 
carpenter’s tools Were imperfect and the “ Rainier ” had broken 
up so fast that little could be taken from her. Still, so valor- 
ously and skilfully did all hands work that by the middle of 
March the boat was sparred, rigged, and provisioned, and on 
the morning of the 17th all hands mustered early to see the 
departure of the “ Ujea,” as they had called her. 

“ Having been speechless for so many weeks, and having 
no use of his hands, and as his legs were getting numb,’’-con¬ 
tinues the mate, “ the captain determined to make a desperate 
attempt to reach some place where assistance and medicine 
could be obtained, for Mrs. Humphreys and many of the men 
had been sick for some time. He decided to sail for Jaluit, 
one of the Marshall Islands, in the Rawlic group, three hun- 
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dred miles away, as the king had said, ‘White Kanaka be¬ 
long Jaluit, plenty, plenty.’ From seeing a whiskey bottle 
we concluded it must be one of the many trading stations of 
the South Sea Islands. 

“ The king's son and one of the natives had consented to 
go in the schooner to act as interpreters should it stop at any 
of the islands lying in their course. So when the day came 
farewells were said, hands were clasped, and the captain and 
Will Jackson stepped on board the canoe, followed by Lila 
Bucho and his servant. The canoe was then shoved into deep 
water, the sail hoisted, and proceeding rapidly down the la¬ 
goon before the wind was soon lost to sight.” 

Life on Ujeawas dreary enough, and privations and heart- 
weariness broke the white men's health and destroyed their 
belief in any hope of rescue. Then, too, the natives began 
to show signs of hostility, and as there were no longer pres¬ 
ents to give and the strangers were dependent upon the 
Kanakas for their daily cocoanuts and bread fruit, dissatis¬ 
faction ripened into mischief. The mate therefore determined 
to fit out the two quarter-boats and leave the island. These 
preparations were watched curiously by the king, and finally 
Humphreys confessed his intention. The next evening Noma, 
one of the king’s wives, came to the door of the white man’s 
hut with a message from the chief. 

“ In the native dialect and a little pigeon-English which 
Mrs. Humphreys had taught her,” writes the mate, “she in¬ 
formed me that Libogen had come to the island and wanted 
to talk with me, and the king had sent for me to come to his 
house. Previous to this time the king had often spoken of 
Libogen, and at one time had said; ‘White Kanaka belong 
to Libogen.’ When I asked what he meant, he said: ‘So 
long time, Libogen speak king one night. King take canoe, 
go down reef, and find too big canoe all broke. Plenty 
white Kanakas. S’pose king no good to white Kanakas. 
Bumby man-of-war come and bum-bum king. So he go 
down reef one morning and see big canoe all broke. He get 
white Kanakas. So white Kanakas belong Libogen. ’ 

“ So to Libogen we must owe the assistance of the natives 
in landing through the heavy surf, as no island could be seen 
from the ship, and what had brought the natives down the 
lagoon at that early hour was hitherto a mystery to us all. 
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On further inquiry I found that all their movements on any 
journey by canoe were governed by a spirit called ‘Libogen,’ 
who had died in the house in which we lived (formerly the 
king’s ‘palace ’). Whether it was a woman or child I could 
not find out, but Libogen was some human being whom they 
all worshipped, and whose spirit still came at times to visit 
the king and his family, and these were the only ones who 
could converse with the spirit. The body of Libogen had 
been buried on a small island twenty miles down the lagoon, 
and no person was ever allowed to land there except the king 
and his family. After giving me this information I asked the 
king to tell me when Libogen came again, as I would like to 
talk with her, but not being a believer in spiritualism, I 
thought no more about it until the king sent for me. 

“ On our arrival we found the third officer and the seven 
sailors gathered near the door, and also many of the Kanakas, 
listening with sober, long-drawn faces to the mysterious talk¬ 
ing of an invisible spirit. The king beckoned us to come in, 
and we were seated by him in the centre of the house, sur¬ 
rounded by the members of his family, who took but little 
notice of our arrival, as they were greatly interested in the 

“ The king continued talking with the spirit for some time, 
and the voice could be distinctly heard, first in one part of 
the house, then quickly changing to the opposite side, now 
overhead, and again alongside of me. With my slight knowl¬ 
edge of the language I could distinguish some of the words 
spoken. The voice sounded or spoke in the tone of a whis¬ 
tle, and was fully as mysterious as it was wonderful. After 
a little time the king said: ‘Libogen would speak to mate.’ 
So I gave the king to understand that I wanted to know what 
had become of the second mate in the long-boat, and of the 
schooner in which the captain had sailed away with thirteen 
of the crew, and if we were ever going to be rescued. 

“ The king asked my questions, and the spirit told him that 
the second mate had been picked up near an island called Porni- 
fette, and that Captain Morrison had arrived in the schooner at 
Jaluit, but he was sick and could not come; that all the schooners 
were away, but the captain was all right, and in one week a 
schooner would come to the island; that the captain would send a 
schooner as soon as one could be got, but in two weeks a big 
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sctwoner-would come and the second mate would come, and we would 
all be rescued. Libogen said the steward, who had died, was 
buried on Ujea, but that his spirit was with her. 

“ The conversation lasted some time, and when finished I 
was told to say ‘Good-night, Libogen,’ which I did, and was 
answered by ‘Good-night, mate,’ in as plain English as I 
could speak myself. Mrs. Humphreys was asked to do the 
same and was plainly answered,‘Good-night, Emma.’ 

“ Such wonderful information was more than my brain could 
conceive to be true, and the days of the following week 
seemed a lifetime. Slowly they passed until Saturday night 
came, and we all anxiously waited the morrow with wavering 
faith. During the evening the king drifted down to the 
house, as was his custom every evening, to get a few whiffs 
of my pipe of oakum, as our tobacco had given out many 
weeks before, and a smoke of oakum or dried leaves was a 
luxury. True I had a little tea which had been wet with salt 
water and dried, but this I was saving to give the king to 
smoke in payment for bread fruit and cocoanuts. 

“The king seated himself on the floor and I refilled the 
pipe with oakum and gave it to him. After smoking a few 
moments he said: 

“ ‘ Libogen speak, to-morrow schooner come. ’ To this I 
repiled, ‘Libogen too much lie. No speak true.’ 

“‘No! no! no! ’ said the king; ‘to-morrow come, sun finish 
and schooner come. Libogen no lie, always speak true. ’ 

“ It must be remembered that all kinds of craft seemed a 
schooner to the natives, since having seen our schooner built 
and sailed away. No doubt it was the largest vessel many of 
them had ever seen. 

“ Sunday morning came at last, and saw ten watchers eager 
for some signs of deliverance from their island prison. The 
hours dragged slowly and the sun was nearing the western 
horizon. Anxious eyes had grown dim with watching, when 
a shout was heard from one man to another the whole length 
of the island. The king, who was standing near me, shouted, 
‘Schooner come! Libogen no lie! ’ 

‘' The island was aroused, and the shouting and yelling 
were indescribable, the natives running this way and that in 
confusion. Quickly grasping my glass I started for the other 
end of the island off which the sail had been seen, and with 
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long strides, followed by the rest of the crew, soon reached a 
point where a sail could be dimly seen bearing down on us. 

“ With my glasses I could distinguish a curiously-built craft 
with a large three-cornered sail, and on near approach could 
see the many naked savages with which the vessel swarmed. 
I made up my mind immediately that our deliverance might 
be from life, but not from bondage, and determined to return 
to my hut and arm the crew with the rifles which we had and 
to hold out for our lives as long as possible. But my fears 
were quickly allayed by the king, who said, ‘Never mind. 
Kanakas no hurt mate.” So I returned to inform the anxious 
Mrs. Humphreys that our deliverance had not yet come. 

“ The first part of the spirit's prophecy had proved true, 
and the following Sunday was the day set by Libogen for the 
second mate to come in a schooner and rescue us. The week 
dragged slowly, and the weather, which had been fine and 
pleasant with a strong breeze, now became hot and disagree¬ 
able, and, it being the change of the.monsoons, the rain came 
down in torrents. The mosquitoes crowded in swarms, seem¬ 
ingly bent on eating us up. Having no shoes we were obliged 
to hang our feet out of the door in the rain to keep the mos¬ 
quitoes off, and then to fan the rest of our person to be able 
to live in peace. Our misery was nearly complete, and if de¬ 
liverance came not on the morrow hope was akin to despair. 

“ During the evening Mrs. Humphreys was patching a 
morning-gown with a piece of bed-ticking, the gown resem¬ 
bling Joseph's coat of many colors, while the third officer and 
myself were enjoying the luxury of a smoke of tea, prognos¬ 
ticating what the morrow might bring forth, when suddenly 
Mrs. Humphreys started up exclaiming, ‘ I hear a gun! ’ In 
a few moments a native came running to the hut, saying, 
‘Schooner come and bum-bum,’ but hearing no more sounds 
we concluded it was all imagination and lay down to sleep. 

“ The morning dawned, and with it drizzling rain and hot, 
sultry weather, and the prospect seemed a gloomy one even 
though assistance might be near, as a fog surrounded the 
island, so thick that even the reef could not be seen, though 
only a short distance away. 

“Toward eight o’clock the fog lifted a little, and I was 
seated at the door talking with the third officer, looking out 
on the dreary waste of water, when—boom!—the sound of a 
big gun came across the water, and the island was astir. 
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“ I had previously given each man a station so that a sys¬ 
tem of communication could be had from all points of the 
island. I immediately sent out the men, with orders to report 
anything that might be seen, as the gun must have been from 
a ship in distress or else assistance was near. Hardly had 
the men started when another boom came rolling along, and 
apparently not far distant, and soon after the shout came 
from one man to another until it reached our little hut—that 
gladly welcome shout which pen fails to describe—‘Sail-ho! 
Sail-ho! ’ With the hail came two of the men, who reported 
a large vessel off the south-west end of the island under fore- 
and-aft sails and apparently passing by. There was no time 
to lose if such were the fact, and the natives who were fast 
gathering helped ns launch the boat, and in a short time four 
men were pulling me rapidly down the lagoon. 

“We were obliged to pull for some distance down the reef 
before a safe crossing could be found, as the surf ran so high 
and washed with such force against the coral reef. As soon 
as a safe place could be seen the boat was headed for the reef 
and all hands jumped into the water and pulled the boat 
over the reef, ready to launch her through the surf as soon 
as a chance was offered. With a loud hurrah the boat was 
shoved into the surf, we jumped in, and quickly grasping the 
oars, with a few bold strokes the boat was clear of the breakers 
and we were pulling for a large vessel which came to view 
around the point some three miles away. 

“ Soon we could discern that the vessel was under steam 
and all sail had been taken in. The Stars and Stripes were 
floating at the peak, and on near approach the first face I 
could distinguish among the many crowding her rails was 
that of our old second mate, W. H. Dhrone. 

“ Hardly had the boat reached the side of the unknown 
ship when the commander shouted from the bridge: 

“ ‘Is Mrs. Humphreys alive and well? ’ 

“‘Yes,’ was the answer, ‘but the captain has sailed away 
in a schooner which we built a month ago, and no news from 
him as yet. One man, the steward, we have buried, and there 
are ten of us now on the island. ’ 

“‘Come alongside,’ was the reply, and as we glided along¬ 
side a rope was thrown. We made this fast to the boat, and 
grasping a ladder which had been hung over the side, I leaped 
from the bobbing craft and quickly reached the deck, where I 
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was warmly greeted by Commander McCormick, who grasped 
my hand and said: 

“ ‘Welcome on board of the American man-of-war “ Essex,” 
sent by the United States government to rescue the crew of 
the wrecked American ship “ Rainier.. 

The stories of the long-boat and of the schooner are inter¬ 
esting enough to deserve a place for themselves. But space 
forbids and it may be added as the tag to the drama. But 
the second mate’s boat was picked up eleven days out, and 
after its crew had suffered greatly, by the British bark “ Cat¬ 
alina,” Captain Williams, bound from Australia to Saigon, 
Cochin-China. The rescue was made as Libogen had re¬ 
vealed, near an island called Porporette, of which they had 
never before heard. Upon their arrival at Saigon they were 
sent to Hong Kong, and as a result of their report the United 
States steamer “ Essex,” then protecting American interests at 
Shameen, was ordered to Ujea. With the customary dili¬ 
gence and efficiency of this ship on that famous cruise, she 
sailed immediately after coaling at Nagasaki. 

On the 12th of April the “ Essex ” arrived off Ujea and fired 
the signal-gun heard by Mrs. Humphreys. The next day, 
Sunday, just two weeks from the date of Libogen’s promise, 
the mist lifted and the gladdened watchers heard the guns and 
saw the flag of home and of rescue. And as predicted the 
second mate was on board. 

There is no time to tell the wanderings of the captain’s 
schooner, but Mr. Humphreys, in concluding this part of his 
narrative, says: “I leave the reader to judge if the spirit 
of the departed Libogen had spoken truly or not. I am no 
spiritualist, but the within fapts are true ones, and I must 
believe what I have seen, for all that the spirit told came true. 
What the spirit told in regard to the captain’s being sick and 
unable to come to our assistance we found to be true on our 
arrival at Jaluit, and that a schooner had been sent to our 
assistance manned by a crew of natives.” All this relating 
to the captain’s schooner was told on board the “ Essex ” be¬ 
fore she sailed for Jaluit, and all the alleged circumstances 
were found to be true when she arrived there. These are the 
facts in the case, and this is a queer yarn, is it not? 
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Famous Stories—The Old Time Favorites. 

A friend of mine, who is a man of letters and a philosopher, 
said tome one day, as if between jest and earnest: “Fancy! 
since last we met, I have discovered a haunted house in the 
midst of London.” 

“ Really haunted?—and by what? ghosts? ” 

“Well, I can’t answer that question; all I know is this—• 
six weeks ago my wife and I were in search of a furnished 
apartment. Passing a quiet street, we saw on the window of 
one of the houses a bill, ‘Apartments Furnished.’ The situ¬ 
ation suited us; we entered the house—liked the rooms—en¬ 
gaged them by the week—and left them the third day. No 
power on earth could have reconciled my wife to stay longer; 
and I don’t wonder at it.” 

“ What did you see? ” 

“ Excuse me—I have no desire to be ridiculed as a super¬ 
stitious dreamer—nor, on the other hand, could I ask you 
to accept on my affirmation what you would hold to be in¬ 
credible without the evidence of your own senses. Let me 
only say this, it is not so much what we saw or heard (in 
which you might fairly suppose that we were the dupes of our 
own excited fancy, or the victims of imposture in others) that 
drove us away, as it was an indefinable terror which seized 
both of us whenever we passed by the door of a certain un¬ 
furnished room, in which we neither saw nor heard anything. 
And the strangest marvel of all was, that for once in my life 
I agreed with my wife, silly woman though she be—and al¬ 
lowed, after the third night, that it was impossible to stay a 
fourth in that house. Accordingly, on the fourth morning, I 
summoned the woman who kept the house and attended on 
us, and told her that the rooms did not quite suit us, and we 
could not stay out our week. She said, dryly, ‘I know why; 
you have stayed longer than any other lodger. Few ever 
stayed a second night; none before you a third. But I take 
it they have been very kind to you. ’ 

“‘They—who? ’ I asked, affecting a smile. 

“ ‘Why, they who haunt the house, whoever they are. I 
don’t mind them; I remember them many years ago, when I 
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lived in this house, not as a servant; but I know they will he 
the death of me some day. I don’t care—I'm old, and must 
die soon anyhow; and then I shall he with them, and in this 
house still. ’ The woman spoke with .so dreary a sadness, that 
really it was a sort of awe that prevented my conversing with 
her further. I paid for my week, and too happy were I and 
ray wife to get off so cheaply.” 

“You excite my curiosity,” said I; “nothing I should like 
better than to sleep in a haunted house. Pray give me the 
address of the one which you left so ignominiously.” 

My friend gave me the address; and when we parted, I 
walked straight toward the house thus indicated. 

It is situated on the north side of Oxford Street, in a dull 
but respectable thoroughfare. I found the house shut up— 
no bill at the window, and no response to ray knock. As I 
was turning away, a beer boy, collecting pewter pots at the 
neighboring areas, said to me: “ Do you want any one at that 
house, sir? ” 

“Yes, I heard it was to be let.” 

“Let!—why, the woman who kept it is dead—has been 
dead these three weeks, and no one can be found to stay 

there, though Mr. J-offered ever so much. He offered 

mother, who chars for him, a week ju.st to open and shut 
the windows, and she would not.” 

“Would not!—and why? ” 

“The house is haunted; and the old woman who kept it 
was found dead in her bed, with her eyes wide open. They 
say the devil strangled her. ” 

“ Pooh!—Mr. J-. Is he the owner of the house? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Where does he live? ” 

“ In G-Street, No.--. ” 

“ What is he?—in any business? ” 

“No, sir—nothing particular; a single gentleman.” 

I gave the pot-boy the gratuity earned by his liberal infor¬ 
mation, and proceeded to Mr. J-, in G-Street, which 

was close by the street that boasted the haunted house. I 

was lucky enough to find Mr. J-at home—an elderly man, 

with intelligent countenance and prepossessing manners. 

I communicated my name and my business frankly. I said 
I heard the house was considered to be haunted—that I had 
a strong desire to examine a house with so equivocal a repu- 
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tation—that I should be greatly obliged if he would allow 
me to hire it, though only for a night. I was willing to pay 
for that privilege whatever he might be inclined to ask. “ Sir, ” 

said Mr. J-, with great courtesy, “ the house is at your 

service, for as short or as long a time as you please. Rent is 
out of the question—^the obligation will be on my side should 
you be able to discover the cause of the strange phenomena 
which at present deprive it of all value. I cannot let it, for 
I cannot even get a servant to keep it in order or answer the 
door. Unluckily the house is haunted, if I may use that ex¬ 
pression, not only by night, but by day; though at night the 
disturbances are of a more unpleasant and sometimes of a 
more alarming character. The poor old woman who died in 
it three weeks ago was a pauper whom I took out of a work- 
house, for in her childhood she had been known to some of 
my family, and had once been in such good circumstances 
that she had rented that house of my uncle. She was a wo¬ 
man of superior education and strong mind, and was the only 
person I could ever induce to remain in the house. Indeed, 
since her death, which was sudden, and the coroner’s inquest, 
which gave it a notoriety in the neighborhood, I have so de¬ 
spaired of finding any person to take charge of the house, 
much more a tenant, that I would willingly let it rent-free for 
a year to any one who would pay its rates and taxes.” 

“ How long is it since the house acquired this character? ” 

“ That I can scarcely tell you, but very many years since. 
The old woman I spoke of said it was haunted when she 
rented it between thirty and forty years ago. The fact is, 
that my life has been spent in the East Indies, and in the 
civil service of the Company. I returned to England last 
year, on inheriting the fortune of an uncle, among whose 
possessions was the hous * in question. I found it shut up, 
and uninhabited. I was told that it was haunted, that no one 
would inhabit it. I smiled at what seemed to me so idle a 
story. I spent some money in repairing it—added to its old- 
fashioned furniture a few modern articles—advertised it, and 
obtained a lodger for a year. He was a colonel retired on 
half-pay. He came in with his family, a son and a daughter, 
and four or five servants; they all left the house the next day; 
and although each of them declared that he had seen some¬ 
thing different from that which had scared the others, a some¬ 
thing still was equally terrible to all. I really could not in 
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conscience sue, nor even blame, the colonel for breach of 
agreement. Then I put in the old woman I have spoken of, 
and she was empowered to let the house in apartments. I 
never had one lodger who stayed more than three days. I 
do not tell you their stories—to no two lodgers have there 
been exactly the same phenomena repeated. It is better that 
you should judge for yourself, than enter the house with an 
imagination influenced by previous narratives; only be pre¬ 
pared to see and to hear something or other, and take what¬ 
ever precautions you yourself please." 

“ Had you never a curiosity to pass a night in that house? ” 

“ Yes. I passed not a night, but three hours in broad day¬ 
light in that house. My curiosity is not satisfied, but it is 
quenched. I have no desire to renew the experiment. You 
cannot complain, you see, sir, that I am not sufficiently can¬ 
did ; and unless your interest be exceedingly eager, and your 
nerves unusually strong, I honestly add, that I advise you mt 
to pass a night in that house.” 

“ My interest is exceedingly keen," said I, “ and though 
only a coward will boast of his nerves in situations wholly 
unfamiliar to him, yet my nerves have been seasoned in such 
variety of danger that I have the right to rely on them—even 
in a haunted house." 

Mr. J-said very little more; he took the keys of the 

house out of his bureau, gave them to me, and thanking him 
cordially for his frankness, and his urbane concession to my 
wish, I carried off my prize. 

Impatient for the experiment, as soon as I reached home, 
I summoned my confidential servant—a young man of gay 
spirits, fearless temper, and as free from superstitious preju¬ 
dice as any one I could think of. 

“ F ■ ■ ,” said I, “you remember in Germany how disap¬ 
pointed we were at not finding a ghost in that old castle, which 
was said to be haunted by a headless apparition? Well, I 
have heard of a house in London which, I have reason to 
hope, is decidedly haunted. I mean to sleep there to-night. 
From what I hear, there is no doubt that something will allow 
itself to be seen or to be heard—something, perhaps, exces¬ 
sively horrible. Do you think, if I take you with me, I may 
rely on your presence of mind, whatever may happen? ” 

“ Oh, sir! trust me,” answered F-, grinning with delight. 

“Very well, then; here are the keys of the house—this is 
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the address. Go now—select for me any bed-room you please; 
and since the house has not been inhabited for weeks, make 
up a good fire—air the bed well—see, of course, that there are 
candles as well as fuel. Take with you my revolver and my 
dagger—so much for my weapons—arm yourself equally well! 
and if we are not a match for a dozen ghosts, we shall be but 
a sorry couple of Englishmen. ” 

I was engaged for the rest of the day on business so urgent 
that I had not leisure to think much on the nocturnal adven¬ 
ture to which I had plighted my honor. I dined alone, and 
very late, and while dining, read, as is my habit. I selected 
one of the volumes of Macaulay’s Essays. I thought to my¬ 
self that I would take the book with me; there was so much 
of healthfulness in the style, and practical life in the subjects, 
that it would serve as an antidote against the influences of 
superstitious fancy. 

Accordingly, abont half-past nine, I put the book into my 
pocket, and strolled leisurely toward the haunted house. I 
took with me a favorite dog—an exceedingly sharp, bold and 
vigilant bull-terrier—a dog fond of prowling about strange 
ghostly corners and passages at night in search of rats—a dog 
of dogs for a ghost. 

It was a summer night, but chilly, the sky somewhat 
gloomy and overcast. Still there was a moon—faint and 
sickly, but still a moon—and if the clouds permitted, after 
midnight it would be brighter. 

I reached the house, knocked, and my servant opened with 
a cheerful smile. 

“ All right, sir, and very comfortable. ” 

“ Oh! ” said I, rather disappointed; “ have you not seen or 
heard anything remarkable? " 

“Well, sir, I must own I have heard something queer.” 

“ What?—what? ” 

“ The sound of feet pattering behind me; and once or twice 
small whispers close at my ear—nothing more.” 

“ You are not at all frightened? ” 

“I! not a bit of it, sir; ” and the man’s bold look reassured 
me on one point—viz., that, happen what might, he would 
not desert me. 

We were in the hall, the street door closed, and my atten¬ 
tion was now drawn to my dog. He had at first run in 
eagerly enough, but had sneaked back to the door, and was 
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scratching and whining to get out. After patting him on the 
head, and encouraging him gently, the dog seemed to recon¬ 
cile himself to the situation, and followed me and F- 

through the house, but keeping close at ray heels instead of 
hurrying inquisitively in advance, which was his usual and 
normal habit in all strange places. We first visited the sub¬ 
terranean apartments, the kitchen and other offices, and espe¬ 
cially the cellars, in which last there were two or three bottles 
of wine still left in a bin, covered with cobwebs, and, evi¬ 
dently, by their appearance, undisturbed for many years. It 
was clear that the ghosts were not winebibbers. For the rest 
we discovered nothing of interest. There was a gloomy, little 
back-yard, with very high walls. - The stones of this yard 
were very damp; and what with the damp, and what with 
the dust and smoke-grime on the pavement, our feet left a 
slight impression where we passed. And now appeared the 
first strange phenomenon witnessed by myself in this strange 
abode. I saw, just before me, the print of a foot suddenly 
form itself, as it were. I stopped, caught hold of ray servant, 
and pointed to it. In advance of the footprint as suddenly 
dropped another. We both saw it. I advanced quickly to 
the place, the footprint kept advancing before me, a small 
footprint—the foot of a child; the impression was too faint 
thoroughly to distinguish the shape, but it seemed to us both 
that it was the print of a naked foot. This phenomenon 
ceased when we arrived at the opposite wall, nor did it repeat 
itself on returning. We remounted the stairs, and entered 
the rooms on the ground floor, a dining parlor, a small back 
parlor, and a still smaller third room that had been probably 
appropriated to a footman—all still as death. We then vis¬ 
ited the drawing-rooms, which seemed fresh and new. In the 

front room I seated myself in the arm-chair. F-placed 

on the table the candlestick with which he had lighted us. I 
told him to shut the door. As he turned to do so, a chair 
opposite to me moved from the wall quickly and noiselessly, 
and dropped itself about a yard from my own chair, imme¬ 
diately fronting it. 

“Why, this is better than the turning-tables,” said I, with 
a half-laugh; and as I laughed, my dog put back his head 
and howled. 

F-, coming back, had not observed the movement of 

the chair. He employed himself now in stilling the dog. I 
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continued to gaze on the chair, and fancied I saw on it a pale, 
blue, misty outline of a human figure, but an outline so in¬ 
distinct that I could only distrust my own vision. The dog 
now was quiet. “Put back that chair opposite to me,” said 
I to F-: “ put it back to the wall." 

F- obeyed. “ Was that you, sir? ” said he, turning 

abruptly. 

“I!—what? ” 

“ Why, something struck me. I felt it sharply on the shoul¬ 
der—just here.” 

“ No,” said I. “ But we have jugglers present, and though 
we may not discover their tricks, we shall catch them before 
they frighten us." 

We did not stay long in the drawing-rooms—in fact, they 
felt so damp and so chilly that I was glad to get to the fire 
up-stairs. We locked the doors of the drawing-rooms—a pre¬ 
caution which, I should observe, we had taken with all the 
rooms we had searched below. The bedroom my servant had 
selected for me was the best on the floor—a large one, with 
two windows fronting the street. The four-posted bed, which 
took up no inconsiderable space, was opposite to the fire, 
which burned clear and bright; a door in the wall to the left, 
between the bed and the window, communicated with the 
room which my servant appropriated to himself. This last 
was a small room with a sofa-bed, and had no communica¬ 
tion with the landing-place—no other door but that which 
conducted to the bedroom I was to occupy. On either side of 
my fire-place was a cupboard, without locks, flush with the 
wall, and covered with the same dull-brown paper. We ex¬ 
amined these cupboards—only hooks to suspend female dresses 
—nothing else; we sounded the walls—evidently solid—the 
outer walls of the building. Having finished the survey of 
these apartments, warmed myself a few moments, and lighted 

my cigar, I then, still accompanied by F-, went forth to 

complete my reconnoitre. In the landing-place there was 
another door; it was closed firmly. “Sir,” said my servant, 
in surprise, “ I unlocked this door with all the others when I 
first came; it cannot have got locked from the inside, for-" 

Before he had finished his sentence, the door, which neither 
of us then was touching, opened quietly of itself. We looked 
at each other an instant. The same thought seized both— 
some human agency might be detected here. I rushed in 
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first, my servant followed. A small, blank, dreary room with¬ 
out furniture—a few empty boxes and hampers in a corner— 
a small window—the shutters closed—not even a fire-place— 
no other door but that by which we had entered—no carpet 
on the floor, and the floor seemed very old, uneven, worm- 
eaten, mended here and there, as was shown by the whiter 
patches on the wood; but no living being, and no visible place 
in which a living being could have hidden. As we stood gaz¬ 
ing around, the door by which we had entered closed as quietly 
as it had before opened; we were imprisoned. 

For the first time I felt a creep of indefinable horror. Not 
so my servant. “Why, they don't think to trap us, sir; I 
could break that trumpery door with a kick of ray foot.” 

“ Try first if it will open to your hand,” said I, shaking off 
the vague apprehension that had seized me, “ while I unclose 
the shutters and see what is without.” 

I unbarred the shutters—the window looked on the little 
back yard I have before described; there was no ledge with¬ 
out—nothing to break the sheer descent of the wall. No 
man getting out of that window would have found any foot¬ 
ing till he had fallen on the stones below. 

F-, meanwhile, was vainly attempting to open the door. 

He now turned round to me, and asked my permission to use 
force. And I should here state, in justice to the servant, 
that, far from evincing any superstitious terrors, his nerve, 
composure, and even gayety amid circumstances so extraordi¬ 
nary, compelled my admiration, and made me congratulate 
myself on having secured a companion in every way fitted to 
the occasion. I willingly gave him the permission he 
required. But though he was a remarkably strong man, his 
force was as idle as his milder efforts; the door did not even 
shake to his stoutest kick. Breathless and panting, he 
desisted. I then tried the door myself, equally in vain. As I 
ceased from the effort, again that creep of horror came over 
me; but this time it was more cold and stubborn. I felt as 
if some strange and ghastly exhalation were rising up from 
the chinks of that rugged floor, and filling the atmosphere 
with a venomous influence hostile to human life. The door 
now very slowly and quietly opened as if of its own accord. 
We precipitated ourselves into the landing-place. We both 
saw a large, pale light—as large as the human figure, but 
shapeless and unsubstantial—move before us, and ascend the 
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stairs that led from the landing into the attics. I followed 
the light, and my servant followed me. It entered, to the 
right of the landing, a small garret, of which the door stood 
open. I entered in the same instant. The light then col¬ 
lapsed into a small globule, exceedingly brilliant and vivid; 
rested a moment on a bed in the corner, quivered and van¬ 
ished. We approached the bed and examined it—a half-tester, 
such as is commonly found in attics devoted to servants. On 
the drawers that stood near it were perceived an old, faded 
silk kerchief, with the needle still left in a rent half repaired. 
The kerchief was covered with dust; probably it had belonged 
to the old woman who had last died in that house, and this 
might have been her sleeping-room. I had sufficient curiosity 
to open the drawers; there were a few odds and ends of fe¬ 
male dress, and two letters tied round with a narrow ribbon 
of faded yellow. I took the liberty to possess myself of the 
letters. We found nothing else in the room worth noticing 
—nor did the light reappear; but we distinctly heard, as we 
turned to go, a pattering footfall on the floor—just before 
us. We went through the other attics (in all four), the foot¬ 
fall still preceding us. Nothing to be seen—nothing but the 
footfall heard. I had the letters in my hand; just as I was 
descending the stairs I distinctly felt my wrist seized, and a 
faint, soft effort made to draw the letters from my clasp. I 
only held them the more tightly, and the effort ceased. 

We regained the bedchamber appropriated to myself, and 
I then remarked that my dog had not followed us when we 
had left it. He was thrusting himself close to the fire, and 
trembling. I was impatient to examine the letters; and while 
I read them, my servant opened a little box in which he had 
deposited the weapons I had ordered him to bring; took 
them out, placed them on a table close to my bed-head, and 
then occupied himself in soothing the dog, who, however, 
seemed to heed him very little. 

The letters were short—they were dated; the dates ex¬ 
actly thirty-five years ago. They were evidently from a lover 
to his mistress, or a husband to some young wife. Not only 
the terms of expression, but a distinct reference to a former 
voyage, indicated the writer to have been a seafarer. The 
spelling and handwriting were those of a man imperfectly 
educated, but Still the language itself was forcible. In the 
expressions of endearment there was a kind of rough, wild 
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love; but here and there were dark unintelligible hints at 
some secret not of love—some secret that seemed of crime. 
“We ought to love each other,” was one of the.sentences I 
remember, “ for how every one else would execrate us if all 
was known.” Again: “Don’t let any one be in the same 
room with you at night—-you talk in your sleep. ” And again: 
“ What’s done can’t be undone; and I tell you there’s nothing 
against us unless the dead could come to life.” Here there 
was underlined in a better handwriting (a female’s), “They 
do! ” At the end of the letter latest in date the same female 
hand had written these words: “ Lost at sea the 4th of June, 

I put down the letters, and began to muse over their contents. 

Fearing, however, that the train of thoughts into which I 
fell might unsteady my nerves, I fully determined to keep my 
mind in a fit state to cope with whatever of marvellous the 
advancing night might bring forth. I roused myself—laid 
the letters on the table—stirred up the fire, which was still 
bright and cheering—and opened my volume of Macaulay. 
I read quietly enough until about half-past eleven. I then 
threw myself dressed upon the bed, and told my servant he 
might retire to his own room, but must keep himself awake. 
I bade him leave open the door between the two rooms. 
Thus alone, I kept two candles burning on the table by my 
bed-head. I placed my watch beside the weapons, and calmly 
resumed my Macaulay. Opposite to me the fire burned clear; 
and on the hearth-rug, seemingly asleep, lay the dog. In 
about twenty minutes I felt an exceedingly cold air pass by 
my cheek, like a sudden draught I fancied the door to my 
right, communicating with the landing-place, must have got 
open; but no—it was closed. I then turned my glance to 
my left and saw the flame of the candles violently swayed as 
by a wind. At the same moment the watch beside the re¬ 
volver softly slid from the table—softly, softly—no visible 
hand—it was gone. I sprang up, seizing the revolver with 
one hand, the dagger with the other. I was not willing that 
my weapons should share the fate of the watch. Thus armed 
I looked round the floor—no sign of the watch. Three slow, 
loud, distinct knocks were now heard at the bed-head; my 
servant called out, “ Is that you, sir? ” 

“ No; be on your guard. ” 

The dog now roused himself and sat on his haunches, his 
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ears moving quickly backward and forward. He kept his 
eyes fixed on me with a look so strange that he concentred 
all attention on himself. Slowly he rose up, all his hair bris¬ 
tling, and stood perfectly rigid, and with the same wild stare. 
I had no time, however, to examine the dog. Presently my 
servant emerged from his room; and if ever I saw horror in 
the human face, it was then. I should not have recognized 
him had we met in the street, so altered was every lineament. 
He passed by me quickly, saying in a whisper that seemed 
scarcely to come from his lips, “ Run—run! it is after me! ” 
He gained the door to the landing, pulled it open, and rushed 
forth. I followed him into the landing involuntarily, calling 
to him to stop; but, without heeding me, he bounded down 
the stairs, clinging to the balusters, and taking several steps 
at a time. I heard, where I stood, the street-door open— 
heard it again clap to. I was left alone in the haunted house. 

It was but for a moment that I remained undecided whether 
or not to follow my servant; pride and curiosity alike forbade 
so dastardly a flight. I re-entered my room, closing the door 
after me, and proceeded cautiously into the interior chamber. 
I encountered nothing to justify my servant’s terror. I again 
carefully examined the walls, to see if there were any con¬ 
cealed door. I could find no trace of one—not even a seam 
in the dull-brown paper with which the room was hung. How 
then, had the thing, whatever it was, which had so scared 
him, obtained ingress except through my own chamber? 

I returned to my room, shut and locked the door that 
opened upon the interior one, and stood on the hearth, ex¬ 
pectant and prepared. I now perceived that the dog had 
slunk into an angle of the wall, and was pressing himself 
close against it, as if literally striving to force his way into 
it. I approached the animal and spoke to it; the poor brute 
was evidently beside itself with terror. It showed all its 
teeth, the saliva dropping from its jaws, and it would certainly 
have bitten me if I had touched it. It did not seem to rec¬ 
ognize me. Whoever has seen at the Zoological Gardens a 
rabbit fascinated by a serpent, cowering in a comer, may 
form some idea of the anguish which the dog exhibited. 
Finding all efforts to soothe the animal in vain, and fearing 
that his bite might be as venomous in that state as in the 
madness of hydrophobia, I left him alone placed my weapons 
on the table, seated myself, and recommenced my Macaulay. 
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Perhaps, in order not to appear seeking credit for a cour¬ 
age, or rather a coolness, which the reader may conceive I 
exaggerate, I may be pardoned if I pause to indulge in one 
or two egotistical remarks. 

As I hold presence of mind, or what is called courage, to 
be precisely proportioned to familiarity with the circumstances 
that lead to it, so I should say that I had been long suffi¬ 
ciently familiar with all experiments that appertain to the 
Marvellous. I had witnessed many very extra.ordinary phe¬ 
nomena that would be either totally disbelieved if I stated 
them, or ascribed to supernatural agencies. Now, my theory 
is that the Supernatural is the Impossible, and that what is 
called supernatural is only a something in the laws of nature, 
of which we have been hitherto ignorant. Therefore, if a 
ghost rise before me, I have not the right to say, “ So, then, 
the supernatural is possible," but rather, “So, then, the ap¬ 
parition of a ghost is, contrary to received opinion, within 
the laws of nature— i.e., not supernatural.” 

Now, in all that I had hitherto witnessed, and, indeed, in 
all the wonders which the amateurs of mystery in our age 
record as facts, a material living agency is always required. 
On the Continent, you will find still magicians who assert that 
they can raise spirits. Assume for the moment that they as¬ 
sert truly, still the living material form of the magician is 
present; and he is the material agency by which, from some 
constitutional peculiarities, certain strange phenomena are 
represented to your natural senses. 

Accept, again, as truthful the tales of Spirit Manifestation 
in America—musical or other sounds—writings on paper, pro¬ 
duced by no discernible hand—articles of furniture moved 
without apparent human agency—or the actual sight and 
touch of hands, to which no bodies seem to belong—still there 
must be found the medium or living being, with constitutional 
peculiarities capable of obtaining these signs. In fine, in all 
such marvels, supposing even that there is no imposture there, 
must be a human being like ourselves, by whom, or through 
whom, the effects presented to human beings are produced. 
It is so with the now familiar phenomena of mesmerism or 
electro-biology; the mind of the person operated on is affected 
through a material living agent. Nor supposing it true that 
a mesmerized patient can respond to the will or passes of a 
mesmerizer a hundred miles distant, is the response less oc- 
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casioned by a material being; it may be through a material 
fluid—call it Electric, call it Odic, call it what you will— 
which has the power of traversing space and passing obstacles, 
that the material effect is communicated from one to the 
other. Hence all that I had hitherto witnessed, or expected 
to witness, in this strange house, I believed to be occasioned 
through some agency or medium as mortal as myself; and 
this idea necessarily prevented the awe with which those who 
regard as supernatural things that are not within the ordinary 
operation of nature, might have been impressed by the ad¬ 
ventures of that memorable night. 

As, then, it was my conjecture that all that was presented, 
or would be presented, to ray senses, must originate in some 
human being gifted by constitution with the power so to pre¬ 
sent them, and having some motive so to do, I felt an interest 
in my theory which, in its way, was rather philosophical than 
superstitious. And I can sincerely say that I was in as tran¬ 
quil a temper for observation as any practical experimentalist 
could be in awaiting the effects of some rare, though perhaps 
perilous, chemical combination. Of course, the more I kept 
my mind detached from fancy, the more the temper fitted for 
observation would be obtained; and I therefore riveted eye 
and thought on the strong daylight sense in the page of my 
Macaulay. 

I now became aware that something interposed between the 
page and the light—the page was overshadowed; I looked 
up, and I saw what I shall find it very difficult, perhaps im¬ 
possible, to describe. 

It was a Darkness shaping itself forth from the air in very 
undefined outline. I cannot say it was of a human form, and 
yet it had more resemblance to a human form, or rather 
shadow, than to anything else. As it stood, wholly apart and 
distinct from the air and the light around it, its dimensions 
seemed gigantic, the summit nearly touching the ceiling. 
While I gazed, a feeling of intense cold seized me. An ice¬ 
berg before me could not more have chilled me; nor could 
the cold of an iceberg have been more purely physical. I 
feel convinced that it was not the cold caused by fear. As I 
continued to gaze, I thought—but this I cannot say with pre¬ 
cision—that 1 distinguished two eyes looking down on me from 
the height. One moment I fancied that I distinguished them 
clearly, the next they seemed gone; but still two rays of a 
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pale-blue light frequently shot through the darkness, as from 
the height on which I half believed, half doubted, that I had 
encountered the eyes. 

I strove to speak—my voice utterly failed me; I could only 
think to myself, “Is this fear? it is mt fear! ” I strove to 
rise—in vain; I felt as if weighed down by an irresistible 
force. Indeed, my impression was that of an immense and 
overwhelming Power opposed to ray volition; that sense of 
utter inadequacy to cope with a force beyond man’s, which 
one may feel physically in a storm at sea, in a conflagration, 
or when confronting some terrible wild beast, or rather, per¬ 
haps, the shark of the ocean, I felt morally. Opposed to my 
will was another will, as far superior to its strength as storm, 
and fire, are superior in material force to the force of man. 

And now, as this impression grew on me—now came, at 
last, horror—-horror to a degree that no words can convey. 
Still I retained pride, if not courage; and in my own mind I 
said, “This is horror, but it is not fear; unless I fear, I can¬ 
not be harmed; my reason rejects this thing; it is an illusion 
—I do not fear.” With a violent effort I succeeded at last in 
stretching out my hand toward the weapon on the table; as I 
did so, on the arm and shoulder I received a strange shock, 
and my arm fell to my side powerless. And now, to add to 
my horror, the light began slowly to wane from the candles 
—they were not, as it were, extinguished, but their flame 
seemed very gradually withdrawn; it was the same with the 
fire—the light was extracted from the fuel; in a few minutes 
the room was in utter darkness. The dread that came over 
me, to be thus in the dark with that dark Thing, whose power 
was so intensely felt, brought a reaction of nerve. In fact, 
terror had reached that climax, that either my senses must have 
deserted me, or I must have burst through the spell. I did 
burst through it. I found voice, though the voice was a shriek. 
I remember that I broke forth with words like these—“ I do 
not fear, my soul does not fear;” and at the same time I 
found the strength to rise. Still in that profound gloom I 
rushed to one of the windows—tore aside the curtain—flung 
open the shutters; my first thought was— light. And when 
I saw the moon high, clear, and calm, I felt a joy that almost 
compensated for the previous terror. There, was the moon, 
there, was also the light from the gas-lamps in the deserted, 
slumberous street. I turned to look back into the room; the 
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moon penetrated its shadow very palely and partially—^but 
still there was light. The dark Thing, whatever it might 
be, was gone—except that I could yet see a dim shadow— 
the shadow of that shade against the opposite wall. 

My eye now rested on the table, and from under the table 
(which was without cloth or cover—an old mahogany round 
table) there rose a hand, visible as far as the wrist. It was 
a hand, seemingly, as much of flesh and blood as my own, 
but the hand of an aged person—lean, wrinkled, small too—a 
woman’s hand. That hand very softly closed on the two 
letters that lay on the table; hand and letters both vanished. 
Then there came the same three loud knocks I had heard at 
the bed-head before this extraordinary drama had commenced. 

As those sounds slowly ceased, I felt the whole room vi¬ 
brate sensibly; and at the far end there rose, as from the 
floor, sparks or globules like bubbles of light, many-colored 
—green, yellow, fire-red, azure. Up and down, to and fro, 
hither, thither, as tiny Will-o’-the-Wisps, the sparks moved, 
slow or swift, each at its own caprice. A chair (as in the 
drawing-room below) was now advanced from the wall with¬ 
out apparent agency, and placed at the opposite side of the 
table. Suddenly, as forth from the chair, there grew a shape 
—a woman’s shape. It was distinct as a shape of life—ghastly 
as a shape of death. The face was that of youth, with a 
strange, mournful beauty; the throat and shoulders were bare, 
the rest of the form in a loose robe of cloudy white. It began 
sleeking its long, yellow hair, which fell over its shoulders; 
its eyes were not turned toward me, but to the door; it 
seemed listening, watching, waiting. The shadow of the 
shade in the background grew darker; and again I thought I 
beheld the eyes gleaming out from the summit of the shadow 
—eyes fixed upon that shape. 

As if from the door, though it did not open, there grew out 
another shape, equally distinct, equally ghastly—a man’s 
shape—a young man's. It was in the dress of the last 
century, or rather in a likeness of such dress (for both 
the male shape and the female, though defined, were evi¬ 
dently unsubstantial, impalpable—simulacra—phantasms); 
and there was something incongruous, grotesque, yet fearful 
in the contrast between the elaborate finery, the courtly pre¬ 
cision of that old-fashioned garb, with its ruffles, and lace, 
and buckles, and the corpse-like aspect and ghost-like still- 
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ness of the flitting wearer. Just as the male shape approached 
the female, the dark Shadow started from the wall; all three 
for a moment wrapped in darkness. When the pale light 
returned, the two phantoms were as if in the grasp of the 
Shadow that towered between them; and there was a blood¬ 
stain on the breast of the female; and the phantom male was 
leaning on its phantom sword, and blood seemed trickling 
fast from the ruffles^, from the lace, and the darkness of the 
intermediate Shadow swallowed them up—they were gone. 

And again the bubbles of light shot, and sailed, and undu¬ 
lated, growing thicker and thicker and more wildly confused 
in their movements. 

The closet door to the right of the fire-place now opened, 
and from the aperture there came the form of an aged woman. 
In her hand she held letters—the very letters over which I 
had seen the Hand close; and behind her I heard a footstep. 
She turned round as if to listen, and then she opened the 
letters and seemed to read; and over her shoulder I saw a 
livid face, the face as of a man long drowned—bloated, 
bleached—seaweed tangled in its dripping hair; and at her 
feet lay a form as of a corpse, and beside the corpse there 
cowered a child, a miserable, squalid child, with famine in 
its cheeks and fear in its eyes. And as I looked in the old 
woman’s face, the wrinkles and lines vanished, and it became 
a face of youth—hard-eyed, stony, but still youth; and the 
Shadow darted forth, and darkened over these phantoms as 
it had darkened over the last. 

Nothing now was left but the Shadow, and on that my eyes 
were intently fixed, till again eyes grew out of the Shadow— 
malignant, serpent eyes. And the bubbles of light again rose 
and fell, and in their disordered, irregular, turbulent maze, 
mingled with the wan moonlight. And now from these glob¬ 
ules themselves, as from the shell of an egg, monstrous things 
burst out; the air was filled with them, larvae so bloodless 
and so hideous that I can in no way describe them except to 
remind the reader of the swarming life which the solar micro¬ 
scope brings before the eyes in a drop of water—things trans¬ 
parent, supple, agile, chasing each other, devouring each 
other—forms like nought ever beheld by the naked eye. As 
the shapes were without symmetry, so their movements were 
without order. In their very vagrancies there was no sport; 
they came round me and round, thicker and faster and swifter. 
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swarming over my head, crawling over my right arm, which 
was outstretched in involuntary command against all evil 
beings. Sometimes I felt myself touched, but not by them; 
invisible hands touched me. Once I felt the clutch as of 
cold, soft fingers at my throat. I was still equally conscious 
that if I gave way to fear I should be in bodily peril; and I 
concentred all my faculties in the single focus of resisting, 
stubborn will. And I turned my sight from the Shadow—■ 
above all, from those strange, serpent eyes—eyes that had 
now become distinctly visible. For there, though in nought 
else around me, I was aware that there was a WILL, and a 
will of intense, creative, working evil, which might crush 
down my own. 

The pale atmosphere in the room began now to redden as 
if in the air of some near conflagration. The larvae grew 
lurid as things that live on fire. Again the room vibrated; 
again were heard the three measured knocks; and.again all 
things were swallowed up in the darkness of the dark Shadow, 
as if out of that darkness all had come, into that darkness all 
returned. 

As the gloom receded, the Shadow was wholly gone. 
Slowly as it had been withdrawn, the flame grew again into 
the candles on the table, again into the fuel in the grate. 

The whole room came once more calmly, healthfully into 

The two doors were still closed, the door communicating 
with the servants’ room still locked. In the corner of the 
wall, into which he had so convulsively niched himself, lay 
the dog. I called to him—no movement; I approached— 
the animal was dead; his eyes protruded; his tongue out of 
his mouth; the froth gathered round his jaws. I took him in 
my arms; I brought him to the fire; I felt acute grief for the 
loss of my poor favorite—acute self-reproach; I accused my¬ 
self of his death; I imagined he had died of fright. But what 
was my surprise on finding that his neck was actually broken. 
Had this been done in the dark?—must it not have been by a 
hand human as mine?—must there not have been a human 
agency all the while in that room? Good cause to suspect it. 
I cannot tell. I cannot do more than state the fact fairly; 
the reader may draw his own inference. 

Another surprising circumstance—my watch was restored 
to the table from which it had been so mysteriously with- 
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drawn; but it had stopped at the very moment it was so 
withdrawn; nor, despite all the skill of the watchmaker, has 
it ever gone since—that is, it will go in a strange, erratic way 
for a few hours, and then come to a dead stop—it is worthless. 

Nothing more chanced for the rest of the night. Nor, in¬ 
deed, had I long to wait before the dawn broke. Not till it 
was broad daylight did I quit the haunted house. Before I 
did so, I revisited the little blind room in which my servant 
and myself had been for a time imprisoned. I had a strong 
impression—for which I could not account—that from that 
room had originated the mechanism of the phenomena—if I 
may use the term—which had been experienced in my cham¬ 
ber. And though I entered it now in the clear day, with the 
sun peering through the filmy window, I still felt, as I 
stood on its floor, the creep of the horror which I had first 
there experienced the night before, and which had been so 
aggravated by what had passed in my own chamber. I could 
not, indeed, bear to stay more than half a minute within those 
walls. I descended the stairs, and again I heard the footfall 
before me; and when I opened the street door, I thought I 
could distinguish a very low laugh. I gained my own home, 
expecting to find my runaway servant there. But he had not 
presented himself, nor did I hear more of him for three days, 
when I received a letter from him, dated from Liverpool, to 
this effect: 

“ Honored Sir ;— I humbly entreat your pardon, though I 
can scarcely hope that you will think I deserve it, unless— 
which Heaven forbid 1—you saw what I did. I feel that it 
will be years before I can recover myself; and as to being fit 
for service, it is out of the question. I am therefore going to 
my brother-in-law at Melbourne. The ship sails to-morrow. 
Perhaps the long voyage may set me up. I do nothing now 
but start and tremble, and fancy it is behind me. I humbly 
beg you, honored sir, to order my clothes, and whatever wages 
are due to me, to be sent to my mother’s, at Walworth—John 
knows her address.’ 

The letter ended with additional apologies, somewhat in¬ 
coherent, and explanatory details as to effects that had been 
under the writer’s charge. 

This flight may perhaps warrant a suspicion that the man 
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wished to go to Australia, and had been somehow or other 
fraudulently mixed up with the events of the night. I say 
nothing in refutation of that conjecture; rather, I suggest it 
as one that would seem to many persons the most probable 
solution of improbable occurrences. My belief in my own 
theory remained unshaken. I returned in the evening to the 
house, to bring away in a hack-cab the things I had left there, 
with my poor dog’s body. In this task I was not disturbed, 
nor did any incident worthy of note befall me, except that still, 
on ascending and descending the stairs, I heard the same 
footfall in advance. On leaving the house, I went to Mr. 

J-’s. He was at home. I returned him the keys, told 

him that my curiosity was sufficiently gratified, and was about 
to relate quickly what had passed, when he stopped me, and 
said, though with much politeness, that he had no longer any 
interest in a mystery which none had ever solved. 

I determined at least to tell him of the two letters I had 
read, as well as of the extraordinary manner in which they 
had disappeared, and I then inquired if he thought they had 
been addressed to the woman who had died in the house, and 
if there were anything in her early history which could possi¬ 
bly confirm the dark suspicions to which the letters gave rise 

Mr. J-seemed startled, and after musing a few moments, 

answered, “ I am but little acquainted with the woman’s earlier 
history, except, as I before told you, that her family were 
known to mine. But you revive some vague reminiscences to 
her prejudice. I will make inquiries, and inform you of their 
result. Still, even if we could admit the popular superstition 
that a person who had been either the perpetrator or the 
victim of dark crimes in life could revisit, as a restless spirit, 
the scene in which those crimes had been committed, I should 
observe that the house was infested by strange sights and 
sounds before the old woman died—you smile—what would 
you say? ” 

“ I would say this, that I am convinced, if we could get 
to the bottom of these mysteries, we should find a living 
human agency.” 

“What! you believe it is all an imposture?—for what ob- 

“Not an imposture in the ordinary sense of the word. If 
suddenly I were to sink into a deep sleep, from which you 
could not awake me, but in that sleep could answer questions 
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with an accuracy which I could not pretend to when awake— 
tell you what money you had in your pocket—nay, describe 
your very thoughts—it is not necessarily an imposture, any 
more than it is necessarily supernatural. I should be, un¬ 
consciously to myself, under a mesmeric influence, conveyed 
to me from a distance by a human being who had acquired 
power over me by previous rapport. ” 

“ But if a mesmerizer could so affect another living being, 
can you suppose that a mesmerizer could so affect inanimate 
objects; move chairs—open and shut doors? ” 

“ Or impress our senses with the belief in such effects—we 
never having been en rapport with the person acting on us? 
No. What is commonly called mesmerism could not do this: 
but there may be a power akin to mesmerism, and superior to 
it—the power that in the old days was called Magic. That 
such a power may extend to all inanimate objects of matter, 
I do not say; but if so, it would not be against nature—it 
would be only a rare power in nature which might be given 
to constitutions with certain peculiarities, and cultivated by 
practice to an extraordinary degree. That such a power 
might extend over the dead—that is, over certain thoughts 
and memories that the dead may still retain-—and compel, not 
that which ought properly to be called the Soul, and which 
is far beyond human reach, but rather a phantom of what has 
been most earth-stained on earth, to make itself apparent to 
our senses—is a very ancient though obsolete theory, upon 
which I will hazard no opinion. But I do not conceive the 
power would be supernatural. Let me illustrate what I mean 
from an experiment which Paracelsus describes as not difficult, 
and which the author of the “ Curiosities of Literature ” cites 
as credible;—A flower perishes; you burn it. Whatever were 
the elements of that flower while it lived are gone, dispersed, 
you know not whither; you can never discover nor re-collect 
them. But you can, by chemistry, out of the burnt dust of 
that flower, raise a spectrum of the flower, just as it seemed 
in life. It may be the same with the human being. The 
soul has as much escaped you as the essence or elements of 
the flower. Still you may make a spectrum of it. And this 
phantom, though in the popular superstition it is held to be 
the soul of the departed, must not be confounded with the 
true soul; it is but the eidolon of the dead form. Hence, 
like the best-attested stories of ghosts or spirits, the thing 
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that most strikes us is the absence of what we held to be soul; 
that is, of superior emancipated intelligence. These appari¬ 
tions come for little or no object^they seldom speak when 
they do come; if they speak, they utter no idea above those of 
an ordinary person on earth. American spirit-seers have pub¬ 
lished volumes of communications in prose and verse, which 
they assert to be given in the names of the most illustrious dead 
—Shakespeare, Bacon—heaven knows whom. Those com¬ 
munications, taking the best, are certainly not a whit of higher 
order than would be communications from living persons of 
fair talent and education; they are wondrously inferior to 
what Bacon, Shakespeare, and Plato said and wrote when on 
earth. Nor, what is more unnoticeable, do they ever contain 
an idea that was not on the earth before. Wonderful, there¬ 
fore, as such phenomena may be (granting them to be truth¬ 
ful), I see much that philosophy may question, nothing that 
it is incumbent on philosophy to deny—viz., nothing super¬ 
natural. They are but ideas conveyed somehow or other (we 
have not yet discovered the means) from one mortal brain to 
another. Whether, in so doing, tables walk of their own ac¬ 
cord, or fiend-like shapes appear in a magic circle, or body¬ 
less hands rise and remove material objects, or a Thing of 
Darkness, such as presented itself to me, freeze our blood— 
still I am persuaded that these are but agencies conveyed, as 
by electric wires, to my own brain from the brain of another. 
In some constitutions there is a natural chemistry, and those 
constitutions may produce chemic wonders—in others a nat¬ 
ural fluid, call it electricity, and these may produce electric 
wonders. But the wonders differ from Normal Science in 
this—they are alike objectless, purposeless, puerile, frivolous. 
They lead on to no grand results; and therefore the world 
does not heed, and true sages have not cultivated them. But 
sure I am, that of all I saw or heard, a man, human as my¬ 
self, was the remote originator; and I believe unconsciously 
to himself as to the exact effects produced, for this reason; 
no two persons, you say, have ever told you that they experi¬ 
enced exactly the Same thing. Well, observe, no two persons 
ever experience exactly the same dream. If this were an 
ordinary imposture, the machinery would be arranged for re¬ 
sults that would but little vary; if it were a supernatural 
agency permitted by the Almighty, it would surely be for 
some definite end. These phenomena belong to neither class; 
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my persuasion is, that they originate in some brain now far 
distant; that that brain had no distinct volition in anything 
that occurred; that what does occur reflects but its devious, 
motley, ever-shifting, half-formed thoughts; in short, that 
it has been but the dreams of such a brain put into action and 
invested with a semi-substance. That this brain is of im¬ 
mense power, that it can set matter into movement, that it is 
malignant and destructive, I believe; some material force 
must have killed my dog; the same force might, for aught I 
know, have sufficed to kill myself, had I been as subjugated 
by terror as that dog—had my intellect or my spirit given me 
no countervailing resistance in my will.” 

“ It killed your dog! that is fearful! indeed it is strange 
that no animal can be induced to stay in that house; not even 
a cat. Rats and mice are never found in it.” 

“ The instincts of the brute creation detect influences deadly 
to their existence. Man’s reason has a sense less subtle, be¬ 
cause it has a resisting power more supreme. But enough; 
do you comprehend my theory? ” 

“Yes, though imperfectly—and I accept any crotchet (par¬ 
don the word), however odd, rather than embrace at once the 
notion of ghosts and hobgoblins we imbibed in our nurseries. 
Still, to my unfortunate house the evil is the same. What on 
earth can I do with the house? ” 

“ I will tell you what I would do. I am convinced from 
my own internal feelings that the small unfurnished room at 
right angles to the door of the bedroom which I occupied, 
forms a starting-point or receptacle for the influences which 
haunt the house; and I strongly advise you to have the walls 
opened, the floor removed—nay, the whole room pulled down. 
I observe that it is detached from the body of the house, built 
over the small back yard, and could be removed without in¬ 
jury to the rest of the building.” 

“ And you think, if I did that-” 

“ You would cut off the telegraph wires. Try it. I am so 
persuaded that I am right, that I will pay half the expense if 
you will allow me to direct the operations. ” 

“Nay, I am well able to afford the cost; for the rest, al¬ 
low me to write to you.” 

About ten days afterward I received a letter from Mr. 

J-, telling me that he had visited the house since I had 

seen him; that he had found the two letters I had described. 
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replaced in the drawer from which I had taken them; that 
he had read them with misgivings like my own; that he 
had instituted a cautious inquiry about the woman to whom 
I rightly conjectured they had been written. It seemed that 
thirty-six years ago (a year before the date of the letters) 
she had married, against the wish of her relations, an Ameri¬ 
can of very suspicious character; in fact, he was generally 
believed to have been a pirate. She herself was the daughter 
of very respectable tradespeople, and had served in the capac¬ 
ity of a nursery governess before her marriage. She had a 
brother, a widower, who was considered wealthy, and who 
had one child of about six years old. A month after the 
marriage, the body of this brother was found in the Thames, 
near London Bridge; there seemed some marks of violence 
about his throat, but they were not deemed sufficient to war¬ 
rant the inquest in any other verdict than that of “found 
drowned. ” 

The American and his wife took charge of the little boy, 
the deceased brother having by his will left his sister guardian 
of his only child—and in event of the child’s death, the sister 
inherited. The child died about six months afterward—it 
was supposed to have been neglected and ill-treated. The 
neighbors deposed to have heard it shriek at night. The 
surgeon who had examined it after death, said that it was 
emaciated as if from the want of nourishment, and the body 
was covered with livid bruises. It seemed that one winter 
night the child had sought to escape—crept out into the back 
yard—tried to scale the wall—fallen back exhausted, and 
been found at morning on the stones in a dying state.. But 
though there was some evidence of cruelty, there was none of 
murder: and the aunt and her husband had sought to palliate 
cruelty by alleging the exceeding stubbornness and perversity 
of the child, who was declared to be half-witted. Be that as 
it may, at the orphan’s death the aunt inherited her brother’s 
fortune. Before the first wedded year was out, the American 
had quitted England abruptly, and never returned to it. He 
obtained a cruising vessel, which was lost in the Atlantic two 
years afterward. The widow was left in affluence; but re¬ 
verses of various kinds had befallen her; a bank broke—an 
investment failed—she went into a small business and became 
insolvent—then she entered into service, sinking lower and 
lower, from housekeeper down to maid-of-all-work—never 
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long retaining a place, though nothing decided against her 
character was ever alleged. She was considered sober, hon¬ 
est, and peculiarly quiet in her ways; still nothing prospered 
with her. And so she had dropped into the workhouse, from 

which Mr. J-had taken her, to be placed in charge of the 

very house which she had rented as mistress in the first year 
of her wedded life. 

Mr. J-added that he had passed an hour alone in the 

unfurnished room which I had urged him to destroy, and that 
his impressions of dread while there were so great, though he 
had neither heard nor seen anything, that he was eager to 
have the walls bared and the floors removed as I had sug¬ 
gested. He had engaged persons for the work, and would 
commence any day I would name. 

The day was accordingly fixed. I repaired to the haunted 
house—we went into the blind, dreary room, took up the 
skirting, and then the floors. Under the rafters, covered with 
rubbish, was found a trap-door, quite large enough to admit 
a man. It was closely nailed down, with clamps and rivets 
of iron. On removing these we descended into a room below, 
the existence of which had never been suspected. In this 
room there had been a window and a flue, but they had been 
bricked over, evidently for many years. By the help of can¬ 
dles we examined this place; it still retained some moulder¬ 
ing furniture—three chairs, an oak settle, a table—all of the 
fashion of about eighty years ago. There was a chest of 
drawers against the wall, in which we found, haif-rotted away, 
old-fashioned articles of a man’s dress, such as might have 
been worn eighty or a hundred years ago by a gentleman of 
some rank—costly steel buckles and buttons, like those yet 
worn in court-dresses—a handsome court-sword—in a waist¬ 
coat which had once been rich with gold-lace, but which was 
now blackened and foul with damp, we found five guineas, a 
few silver coins, and an ivory ticket, probably for some place 
of entertainment long since passed away. But our main dis¬ 
covery was in a kind of iron safe fixed to the wall, the lock ' 
of which it cost us much trouble to get picked. 

In this safe were three shelves, and two small drawers. 
Ranged on the shelves were several small bottles of crystal 
hermetically stopped. They contained colorless volatile es¬ 
sences, of the nature of which I shall only say that they were 
not poisons—phosphor and ammonia entered into some of 
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them. There were also some very curious glass tubes, and a 
small pointed rod of iron, with a large lump of rock-crystal, 
and another of amber—also a loadstone of great power. 

In one of the drawers we found a miniature portrait set in 
gold, and retaining the freshness of its colors most remark¬ 
ably, considering the length of time it had probably been 
there. The portrait was that of a man who might be advanced 
in middle life, perhaps forty-seven or forty-eight. 

It was a remarkable face—a most impressive face. If you 
could fancy some mighty serpent transformed into man, pre¬ 
serving in the human lineaments the old serpent type, you 
would have a better idea of that countenance than long de¬ 
scriptions can convey; the width and flatness of frontal—the 
tapering elegance of contour disguising the strength of the 
deadly jaw—the long, large, terrible eye, glittering and green 
as the emerald—and withal a certain ruthless calm, as if from 
the consciousness of an immense power. 

Mehanically I turned round the miniature to examine the 
back of it, and on the back was engraved a pentacle; in 
the middle of the pentacle a ladder, and the third step of the 
ladder was formed by the date of 1765. Examining still more 
minutely, I detected a spring; this, on being pressed, opened 
the back of the miniature as a lid. Within-side the lid was 
engraved, “ Mariana, to thee—Be faithful in life and in death 

to-.” Here follows a name that I will not mention, but 

it was not unfamiliar to me. I had heard it spoken of by old 
men in my childhood as the name borne by a dazzling char¬ 
latan who had made a great sensation in London for a year 
or so, and had fled the country on the charge of a double 
murder within his own house—that of his mistress and his 
rival. I said nothing of this to Mr. J-, to whom, reluc¬ 

tantly, I resigned the miniature. 

We had found no difficulty in opening the first drawer 
within the iron safe; we found great difficulty in opening the 
second; it was not locked, but it resisted all efforts, till we 
inserted in the chinks the edge of a chisel. When we had 
thus drawn it forth, we found a very singular apparatus in the 
nicest order. Upon a small, thin book, or rather tablet, was 
placed a saucer of crystal; this saucer was filled with a clear 
liquid—on that liquid floated a kind of compass, with a needle 
shifting rapidly round; but instead of the usual points of a 
compass were seven strange characters, not very unlike those 
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used by astrologers to denote the planets. A peculiar, but 
not strong nor displeasing odor, came from this drawer, 
which was lined with a wood that we afterward discovered 
to be hazel. Whatever the cause of this odor, it produced a 
material effect on the nerves. We all felt it, even the two 
workmen who were in the room—a creeping, tingling sensa¬ 
tion from the tip of the fingers to the roots of the hair. Im¬ 
patient to examine the tablet I removed the saucer. As I 
did so the needle of the compass went round and round with 
exceeding swiftness, and I felt a shock that ran through my 
whole frame, so that I dropped the saucer on the floor. The 
liquid was spilt—the saucer was broken—the compass rolled 
to the other end of the room—and at that instant the walls 
shook to and fro, as if a giant had swayed and rocked them. 

The two workmen were so frightened that they ran up the 
ladder by which we had descended from the trap-door; but 
seeing that nothing more happened, they were easily induced 

Meanwhile I had opened the tablet; it was bound in plain 
red leather, with a silver clasp; it contained but one sheet of 
thick vellum, and on that sheet were inscribed, within a double 
pentacle, words in old monkish Latin, which are literally to 
bp translated thus: “On all that it can reach within these 
walls—sentient or inanimate, living or dead—as moves the 
needle, so work my will! Accursed be the house, and rest¬ 
less be the dwellers therein. ” 

We found no more. Mr. J- burnt the tablet and its 

anathema. He razed to the foundations the part of the build¬ 
ing containing the secret room with the chamber over it. He 
had then the courage to inhabit the house himself for a month, 
and a quieter, better-conditioned house could not be found in 
all London. Subsequently he let it to advantage, and his 
tenant has made no complaints. 
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ETCHINGS: PLEASURE* 


It was in the early morning. 

She walked upon the flower beds. 

And the sweet rich scent arose; and she gathered her hands 
full of the fragrant blossoms. 

Then Duty, with his white clear features, came and looked 
steadily and sternly at her. 

Then she ceased from gathering, but she walked away 
among the flowers, smiling, and with her hands full. 

Then Duty, with his still white face, came up to her again, 
and looked at her. 

But she—she turned her head away from him. 

At last she saw his face. 

Then she dropped the fairest of the flowers she had held, 
and walked slowly and silently away. 

Then again he came to her. 

And she quivered and moaned and bent her head low, and 
turned with sorrow to the gate. 

But as she went out she looked back at the sunlight on the 
faces of the flowers, and wept in anguish. 

Then she went out. 

And the gate shut behind her forever. 

But still in her hand she held of the buds she had gathered, 
and the scent was very sweet in the lonely desert. 

But Duty followed her. 

And once more he came and stood before her, with his 
still—white—death-like face. 

And she knew what he had come for. 

She unbent her fingers and let the flowers drop out, the 
flowers she had loved so, and walked on without them, with 
dry aching eyes. 

Then for the last time he came. 

And she showed him her empty hands. 

Hands that held nothing now. 

But still he looked. 

Then at length she opened her bosom and took out of it one 
small flower she had hidden there, and laid it on the sand. 

She had nothing more to give now, and she wandered 
away, and the gray sand whirled about her. 
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ETCHINGS: “DREEING HER WEIRD"* 


The old house stood, as gloomy as the poplars that encir¬ 
cled it—gaunt witches in a magic ring. 

It had been the shell of generations of her ancestors. 

She was beautiful, like the wide-eyed, white-bosomed ladies 
who smiled from the mildewed walls. They had fluttered, 
jewelled and brocaded butterflies, long ago; but Poverty was 
her step-mother and Solitude her companion. 

In winter she read books yellow with age, like the faded 
roses between their pages. She always sat alone at her win¬ 
dow, her thoughtsTn the bodiless Past, as aerial as the smoke 
fading against the cold, blue sky. 

She loved best of all the spring nights when the starlight 
brought musings faint as perfume to her heart. 

But with her thirtieth spring she awoke, and her pale, un¬ 
kissed lips cried out, in the words of the book she had just 
read, “ I myself am my own Heaven and my own Hell. 
This room and my thoughts are my own prison cell. I will 
be loved and escape from myself.” But an inner voice an¬ 
swered, “You will return, here, to your doom.” 

She went forth into the world and was loved. Her body 
was worshipped for its beauty. She lived in material sensa¬ 
tions and men said, “ She is an animal with neither heart nor 
soul.” No thought came to her in the joy of the moment, 
save sometimes one of triumph at having escaped the horror 
of the old life. But with age came loss of health and beauty 
and power, and one day they brought her back, ill, to the 
old home. She awoke from the dreamy peace of convales¬ 
cence to the pitiless glare of a winter noonday in her own 
room, where nothing had changed. 

Then she was aware of a wraith-like form that moved 
about. Sometimes it sighed and walked around wearily, a gray 
Shadow in the chilly sunlight. The woman in the bed cried: 
“ I have seen you before. Come here that I may know you. ” 

The Shadow drew near, so that their faces met as It said: 
“I have been long waiting for you here. You are dead.” 

They gazed deep into each other’s eyes. 

And the Shadow entered the heart of the woman for she 
saw that her Hell was—her own lost Self. 

or Short Stories. 
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THE FOUR DREAMS* 


The evening shades were falling over a deserted battle-field. 
The victory was won, and four soldiers, camped in a lonely 
corner, were enjoying a tardy meal, seated on the grass in 
front of a large fire, before which a few slices of lamb were 
cooking. The red light cast a strange shadow around, and 
the pale flicker revealed many sleeping their last sleep. The 
soldiers were laughing boisterously, scarce noticing the glazed 
eyes fixed on them. The day’s work had been severe, and 
the living were resting, not knowing what the morrow might 
bring. Death and night were spreading their wings over the 
blood-stained earth, where terror and silence were standing 
side by side. 

Their feast ended, Gneuss began to sing. His deep voice 
sounded hoarse as it fell on the desolate and mournful air. 
The song, so joyous on his lips, echoed but a sob. Astonished 
at the strange accents, he began singing with redoubled ardor; 
when a piercing cry, issuing from the shadows, disturbed the 
little group. 

Gneuss, with a troubled expression, said to Elberg: 

“ Go see which corpse is awakening.” 

Elberg went, armed with a sword and a lighted torch. His 
companions could just perceive the outline of his form as he 
bent over the dead, but he soon disappeared. 

“ Clerian, ” said Gneuss, after a silence, “ the wolves are 
about to-night. Go look for our friend.” 

And Clerian went, and was in turn soon lost in the dark¬ 
ness. Gneuss and Flem, tired of waiting for the return of 
the wanderers, rolled themselves in their cloaks and lay down 
by the smouldering embers. Their eyes were just closing, 
when the same dreadful cry rent the air. Flem rose, walked 
silently to the spot from whence issued the sound, and was 
soon lost in the gloom. 

Gneuss sprang to his feet, terrified at the sight of the black 
gulf where the agonized gurgle rang. He threw a few dried 
leaves on the burning logs, hoping that the brightness would 
dissipate his fears. The flame rose, shedding its light in a 
ghastly red circle on the ground. In this circle the shrubs 
looked unreal, and the dead seemed roused by invisible hands. 

* A curious little story written by Zola before he became famous. 
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Gneuss’s terror increased; he shook the lighted branches 
and stamped out the flames. As the thick shadows fell around 
him once more, he shuddered, fearing to be again overtaken 
by the death-shout. He could not rest. He sat down, then 
rose again to call his companions, but the sound of his own 
voice made him shrink, and fear that it had attracted the 
attention of the surrounding corpses. 

Suddenly the moon appeared, and Gneuss trembled to see 
it shedding its pale beams over the battle-field. Night no 
more concealed its horrors. The plain, strewn with dead 
and dying, seemed to extend under the shroud of white light, 
and this light seemed to give an unearthly touch to the scene. 
Gneuss, now thoroughly roused, wondered whether he could 
ascend the mountain and extinguish the pale night torch. 
In his excitement he thought the dead must rise and speak to 
him, now that they could see him so plainly. Their perfect 
calm was terrible; and, expecting every moment to be over¬ 
taken by some dreadful catastrophe, he closed his eyes. But, 
as he was standing there, a strange heat touched his left heel. 
He stooped, and saw a thin rivulet of blood flowing past his 
feet, leaping over the stones, and causing a gay murmur. It 
came out of the shade, meandered in the light of the pale 
moonbeams, then fled and returned to the darkness, like a 
snake in its tortuous windings. Gneuss could not remove 
his eyes from the tide of flowing blood. He saw it swelling 
slowly and visibly getting larger; the rivulet became a peace¬ 
ful stream that a child could have easily leaped over; the 
stream became an ever-increasing torrent, bursting over the 
ground and throwing up a red foam on all sides; the torrent 
became an immense flowing river. 

The river was ever carrying away the dead, but a cold 
shiver ran over him as he saw that it was supplied by the 
blood running from their wounds. 

Gneuss kept moving backward from the ever-increasing 
tide; he could no longer distinguish the opposite bank, and 
the valley was changed into a lake. 

Suddenly he was stopped in his course; a cluster of rocks 
impeded his flight. He soon felt the waves leaping round his 
knees, and the dead drifting on, insulting him in their course, 
each one of their wounds becoming a blood-stained mouth to 
scoff at his fears. The dreaded sea, ever increasing, now 
touched his waist. He made a final effort by clinging to the 
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cracks in the rocks; but alas! the rocks gave way, and the 
tide covered his shoulders. The moon, pale and sad, watched 
this sea where her rays were not reflected. The light floated 
heavenward; this immense sheet of shadowy and clamorous 
blood seemed to be the entrance to some great abyss. The 
waves, ever ascending, touched and covered with their red 
foam the lips of the tortured Gneuss. 

At dawn, Elberg returned. He woke Gneuss, whom he 
found sleeping, with his head pillowed on a stone. 

“Friend,” said he, “I was lost in the shrubs, and "sitting 
down to rest at the foot of a tree, sleep overtook me, and ray 
soul was troubled by strange visions, the remembrance of 
which disturbs my waking thoughts. 

“The world was in its infancy; the sky was one eternal 
smile. Earth, a virgin still, was basking in May’s rich sun¬ 
beams; each blade of grass was ripening and surpassing in 
beauty the finest oaks; the trees were bursting into gorgeous 
leaves and fruits totally unknown to me. The sap was ever 
flowing through earth’s deep veins, and in its abundance wafted 
into the recesses of rocks and gave them life. 

“ The horizon rose, calm and smiling, in the distance. 
Nature, waking from its sleep, as a child, knelt and thanked 
God for His light; it spread out its arms toward heaven to 
give praise for its songs and perfumes, so graceful and so 
sweet that my mind was overwhelmed with the divine impres¬ 
sion. Earth, gentle and prosperous, engendered without 
pain. Fruit-trees sprang out of every corner, the roads were 
hedged with fields of ripe corn, where to-day plains of thistles 
and thorns would rise.' The air was not laden with the weight 
of human sorrow. God was alone, working for His children. 

“ Man, like the birds, fed on food sent by God, gathering 
fruit on his way, drinking the water from the cooling spring 
and sleeping under a shelter of leaves, whose lips seemed to 
shudder at the sight of flesh, not knowing the taste of blood, 
relishing only the dew-sprinkled and sun-ripened fruits. 

“ So man remained innocent, and his very innocence anointed 
him king over all living things. Earth had assumed a new 
touch of purity, and was cradled in supreme peace. Birds 
fled no more at the sight of man to far-stretching forests; all 
God’s creatures lived together under one law—-goodness. 

“ I was walking with them, enjoying their perfect nature. 
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and feeling myself growing stronger and better. I felt the 
delicious breeze so pure after the laden breath of earth. 

“ As the angel of my dream watched beside me, my eyes 
strayed to a forest. I saw two men following a narrow, shady 
path. The younger took the lead, singing gayly, and smiling 
at the beauty all around; now and again he turned to smile 
upon his companion, and the smile made me guess that they 
were brothers. But the lips and eyes of his companion did 
not respond; he followed the youth with a look of hatred. 

“ I saw him cut down a branch and make it into a rough 
club; then he hastened his step, fearing to lose sight of his 
victim, and hiding his weapon behind him. The young man, 
who had been resting, rose at his approach, and kissed him. 

“ They set out once again on their walk. The day was draw¬ 
ing to a close. The youth hurried on, as he perceived in the 
distance the sun gradually sinking behind a hill. The man 
thought the youth was trying to escape, and lifted his club. 
His young brother turned with a happy speech on his lips; 
tlie club felled him to the ground, crushing his face, from 
whence gushed a stream of blood. 

“ The first blade of grass it touched shuddered, and shook 
the drop upon its mother earth; earth trembled and was star¬ 
tled ; a great cry of repugnance was wrung from its breast 
and the sand in the road turned into a foaming red current. 

“ The scream from the wounded youth seemed to scatter 
God’s creatures far and wide; they fled into the deep and 
dark places, the strong attacking the weak. I saw them in 
the gloom, polishing their hooks and sharpening their claws. 
The great work of the brigandage of creation had begun. 

“ Then the eternal tide passed before me. The sparrow 
flew at the swallow; the swallow in its turn seized the gnat; 
the gnat sucked the blood from the corpse. From the worm 
to the lion was one great insurrection. Nature, touched at 
this sight, was convulsed. The pure lines of the horizon were 
effaced, the dawn and sunset gave forth blood-stained clouds, 
the rippling of the waters seemed one prolonged sob, and the 
leaves of the trees fell faded to the ground ere they bloomed. ” 

Scarcely had Elberg finished his tale when Clerian appeared, 
and, seating himself between his two companions, said to them: 

“ I know not whether what I saw was a reality or a dream, 
the vLsion was so like the truth, and the truth so like a vision. 
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“ My steps led me along a road that encompassed the 
earth; it was studded with towns, and crowds followed its 
course. A stream of red froth flowed onward, and my feet 
were soon blood-stained. Careworn, I wandered on amid the 
mass of human beings, increasing as we went, and cruel sights 
met my gaze. Fathers offering their daughters in sacriflce to 
some avenging god, the fair heads bent under the touch of 
steel, and fainting at death’s kiss. Trembling maidens seek¬ 
ing death to escape from hateful kisses, the tomb alone 
shrouding the virginity. Women dying under passionate 
caresses, one crying bitterly on the brink of the river that 
had carried away her love; another killed in her lover’s em¬ 
brace; the blow was a death-knell to him, and, locked in 
each other’s arms, they soared heavenward. 

“ Men vainly seeking liberty and peace that were unattain¬ 
able here below. Everywhere footprints of kings were marked 
with a crimson blot; one walking in the road stained by his 
brother’s blood; another enjoying his crown at the cost of his 
subjects’ lives; and still another wading in God’s blood; and 
the people, standing back and letting him pass on, would 
say: ‘A king has passed this way.’ 

“ Priests massacred their victims, and, open-mouthed, over 
their bleeding entrails, pretended to read therein heaven’s 
secrets. Swords were hidden under their priestly robes, as 
they preached warfare in the name of God, and, at the sound 
of their voices, each man turned to slay his neighbor, think¬ 
ing thereby to glorify his Maker. The intoxicated mass of 
human beings was hurrying hither and thither, a crushed and 
seething crowd, brandishing its naked weapons without mercy 
and felling innocent souls to the ground. A craving for mas¬ 
sacre fell on the raging populace. Its cry rang furiously 
on the still night air until the last drop of blood was trampled 
from out the seething wounds, and men cursed their victims 
for dying so quickly. 

“ Earth drank unceasingly of the blood-red stream, and 
seemed insatiable and glutted over the dregs. 

“ I hurried on, wishing to lose sight of my fallen brothers, 
but the road lay interminable before me, while the crimson 
tide drifted ever onward. Darkness increased until I could 
see the barren plains, the forsaken rocks, the mountains tow¬ 
ering to the skies, the valleys becoming great gulfs, the stones 
turning into hillocks, and the furrows into yawning abysses. 
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“No sign of life was there, no green thing visible; nothing 
but rocks, desolate rocks, whose summits, barely touched' by 
the wavering light, made the gloom appear more terrible in 
this valley where the road led, and where my footsteps echoed 
in the deathly silence. 

“ A sharp turn brought me to a ghastly sight. Four moun¬ 
tains, leaning heavily forward, formed a basin. Their sides, 
straight and stiff, like the walls of a cyclopean city, formed 
in their centre an immense well, and this well, where the stream 
terminated, gradually increased the thick and tranquil sea that 
rested so peacefully in its bed of rocks, giving a purple hue to 
the clouds. 

“ I knew that this abyss must receive the blood of the mur¬ 
dered; that drops from each wound had gone to swell the 
surge of this flowing sea. ” 

“ Stop, ” said Gneuss. “ The torrent I saw this night went 
to feed that cursed lake.” 

“ Struck with terror,” continued Clerian, “ I stepped to the 
brink, and saw that the tide nearly reached to the summit of 
the rocks. A voice from the abyss spoke to me: ‘The river 
is ever increasing, and will continue until it reaches the utmost 
heights; then it will overflow into the plains, the mountains 
will give way, and tired earth will soon be covered and flooded. 
New-born babies will be drowned in their fathers’ blood. ’ ” 

“The day is at hand, friend,” said Gneuss; “the waves 
were high last night. ” 

The sun had risen ere Clerian had finished his tale. The 
trumpet was sounding to rally the scattered troops. 

.. The three soldiers arose, and, shouldering their weapons, 
moved away, casting a last, lingering look at the fire—when 
Flem appeared, foot-sore and travel-stained. 

“Friends,” said he, “I know not whence I come, so rapid 
has been my flight. Long hours did I wander, till the noise 
of my footsteps rocked me gently, and I fell into a strange 
and restless sleep, never slackening my speed till I came to a 
lonely hill. The sun poured down upon it and scorched the 
ground, while I hurried on to attain the summit. 

“ As I fled a man appeared, toiling up the path; a crown 
of thorns was on his head, a heavy burden on his back, drops 
of blood were standing on his forehead, and his tottering steps 
could scarcely reach their goal. 
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“ I grieved to see his agony, and I waited for him. He 
was carrying a cross; and I saw by his crown and purple 
robes that he was a king, and I despised him, and rejoiced 
over his sufferings. 

“Soldiers followed him, hurrying his faltering steps. At 
last, when they came to a stand-still on the highest pinnacle 
of the mountain, they divested him of his garments and nailed 
him to the cursed tree. The victim smiled sadly as he stretched 
out his hands and crossed his feet ready for the murderous 
deed. He turned his face heavenward; tears flowed slowly 
down his cheeks—tears which he felt not, and which were 
lost in the resigned smile on his lips. 

“ The cross was soon erected, and then the weight of the 
martyr’s body enlarged the wounds and broke his bones until 
he shuddered again and again, and sought strength from 

“ The sight riveted me to the spot, and as I looked I said: 
‘That man is no king.’ 

“ Then, in my great pity, I cried to the soldiers to kill him. 

“ A linnet perched on the cross was singing a sad strain, 
that caught my ear and made me think of the weeping virgin. 

“ ‘Blood is feeding the flame,’ said the linnet, ‘blood colors 
the flowers, blood shades the clouds. I alighted on the earth 
and my claws were stained, and as I touched the trees my 
wings grew crimson. 

“‘I met a just man and followed him, and having bathed 
in a pure spring, I thought to find rest on his shoulder from 
the wickedness of earth. 

“ ‘My only song to-day is a sob on Golgotha’s Heights for 
one who carried me safely through many dangers. He came 
to purify, and he is doing it with the crimson tide from his 
own wounds. 

“‘O Jesus 1 I cry, when shall I find Thy brother to take 
me under his sheltering wings? Ah! when shall Thy son 
come to wash my wings in Thy sprinkled blood? ’ 

“ The victim listened to the linnet’s song. Death was hov¬ 
ering over him, but his look was one of gentle reproach; a 
serene and hopeful smile passed over his face. 

“ Then, with an unearthly shout, he gave up the ghost; his 
head sank, the linnet fled, the sky darkened, and the earth 
trembled. 

“ I still ran on and on in my sleep; dawn had come, the 
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valley awoke, smiling under the morning mists. The rain on 
the preceding evening gave a fresh touch to the green leaves, 
but the road was'still hedged with the thorns that had impeded 
my course the night before. The same hard stones stopped 
my way as the snakes hissed out their warning note. The 
just man’s blood had flowed in vain for the world. 

“ The linnet passed on its way, telling its tale as it went: 

“‘In vain have I sought a cleansing stream to wash my 
blood-stained wings. Look at earth! it is no better for the 
sacrifice, and I have only to record the burden of one more 
murder. ’ ” 

The clarion now rang loudly. 

“Friends,” said Gneuss, “we are driving a wicked trade; 
our sleep is disturbed by the phantoms of those we have slain. 
My rest, like yours, was disturbed by a ghastly nightmare. 
I have been massacring for thirty years, and am tired of it. 
Let us leave our brothers, and go into the country together 
And till the ground. I know of a valley where the ploughs are 
idle for want of hands.” 

“ Such is our wish,” replied his companions. 

The soldiers buried their weapons, bathed in the cooling 
stream, and, arm in arm, they started on their new road. 
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THE MAGIC SHADOW* 


Once upon a time there was born a man-child with a magic 
shadow. 

His case was so rare that a number of doctors have been 
disputing over it ever since and picking his parents’ histories 
and genealogies to bits, to find the cause. Their inquiries 
do not help us much. The father drove a cab; the mother 
was a charwoman and came of a consumptive family. But 
these facts will not quite account for a magic shadow. The 
birth took place on the night of a new moon, down a narrow 
alley into which neither moon nor suq ever penetrated beyond 
the third-story windows—and that is why the parents were so 
long in discovering their child’s miraculous gift. The hospital 
student who attended merely remarked that the babe was 
small and sickly, and recommended the mother to drink sound 
port wine while nursing him—which she could not afford. 

Nevertheless, the boy struggled somehow through five years 
of life, and was put into small-clothes. Two weeks after this 
promotion, his mother started off to scrub out a big house in 
the fashionable quarter, and took him with her: for the house 
possessed a wide garden, laid with turf and lined with espa¬ 
liers, sunflowers, and hollyhocks, and as the month was Aug¬ 
ust, and the family away in Scotland, there seemed no harm 
in letting the child run about in this paradise while she 
worked. A flight of steps descended from the drawing-room 
to the garden, and as she knelt on her mat in the cool room 
it was easy to keep an eye on him. Now and then she gazed 
out into the sunshine and called; and the boy stopped running 
about and nodded back, or shouted some fresh discovery. 

By-and-by a.sulphur butterfly excited him so that he must 
run up the broad stone steps with the news. The woman 
laughed, looking at his flushed face, then down at his shoe¬ 
strings, which were untied: and then she jumped up, crying 
out sharply: “ Stand still, child—stand still a moment! ” 

She might well stare. Her son stood and smiled in the 
sun, and his shadow lay on the whitened steps. Only the 
silhouette was not that of a little breeched boy, but of a little 
girl in petticoats; and it wore long curls, whereas the char¬ 
woman’s son was close-cropped. 

•Arthur Crouch Quiller ; The Speaker, 
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The woman stepped out on the terrace to look closer. She 
twirled her boy round and walked him down into the garden, 
and backward and forward, and stood him in all manner of 
positions and attitudes, and rubbed her eyes. But there was 
no mistake: the shadow was that of a little girl. 

She hurried over her charing, and took the boy home for 
his father to see before sunset. As the matter seemed im¬ 
portant and she did not wish people in the street to notice 
anything strange, they rode back in an omnibus. They might 
have spared the haste, however, as the cab-driver did not 
reach home till supper-time, and then it was found that in 
the light of a candle, even when stuck inside a carriage-lamp, 
their son cast just an ordinary shadow. But next morning 
at sunrise they woke him up and carried him to the house-top, 
where the sunlight slanted between the chimney-stacks: and 
the shadow was that of a little girl. 

The father scratched his head. “ There’s money in this, 
wife. We’ll keep the thing close; and in a year or two he’ll 
be fit to go round in a show and earn money to support our 
declining years.” 

With that the poor little one’s misfortunes began. For 
they shut him in his room, nor allowed him to play with the 
other children in the alley—there was no knowing what harm 
might come to his precious shadow. On dark nights his 
father walked him out along the streets; and the boy saw 
many curious things under the gas-lamps, but never the little 
girl who inhabited his shadow. So that by degrees he forgot 
all about her. And his father kept silence. 

Yet all the while she grew side by side with him, keeping 
pace with his years. And on his fifteenth birthday, when his 
parents took him out into the country and, in the sunshine 
there, revealed his secret, she was indeed a companion to be 
proud of—neat of figure, trim of ankle, with masses of wav¬ 
ing hair; but whether blonde or brunette could not be told; 
and, alas! she had no eyes to look into. 

“My son,” said they, “the world lies before you. Only 
do not forget your parents, who conferred on you this re¬ 
markable shadow.” 

The youth promised, and went off to a showman. The 
showman gladly hired him; for, of course, a magic shadow 
was a rarity, though not so well paying as the Strong Man or 
the Fat Woman, for these were worth seeing every day. 
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whereas for weeks at a time, in dull weather or foggy, our 
hero had no shadow at all. But he earned enough to keep 
himself and help the parents at home; and was considered a 

One day, after five years of this, he sought the Strong Man, 
and sighed. For they had become close friends. 

“ I am in love,” he confessed. 

“ With your shadow? ” 

“No.” 

“Not with the Fat Woman!” the Strong Man exclaimed, 
with a start of jealousy. 

“No. I have seen her these three days in the Square, on 
her way to music lesson. She has dark brown eyes and wears 
yellow ribbons. I love her.” 

“You don't say so! She has never come to our perform- 

“ It has been foggy ever since we came to this town.” 

“Ah, to be sure. Then there’s a chance: for, you see, she 
would never look at you if she knew of—of that other. Take 
my advice—go into society, always at night, when there is 
no danger; get introduced; dance with her; sing serenades 
under her window; then marry her. Afterward—well, that’s 
your affair.” 

So the youth went into society and met the girl he loved, 
and danced with her so vivaciously and sang serenades with 
such feeling beneath her window, that at last she felt he was 
all in all to her. Then the youth asked to be allowed to see 
her father, who was a retired colonel; and professed himself 
a man of substance. He said nothing of the shadow: but it 
is true he had saved a certain amount. “ Then to all intents 
and purposes you are a gentleman,” said the retired colonel; 
and the wedding-day was fixed. 

They were married in dull weather, and spent a delightful 
honeymoon. But when spring came and brighter days, the 
young wife began to feel lonely; for her husband locked him¬ 
self, all the day long, in his study—to work, as he said. He 
seemed to be always at work; and whenever he consented to 
a holiday, it was sure to fall on the bleakest and disraallest 
day in the week. 

“ You are never so gay now as you were last autumn. I 
am jealous of that work of yours. At least,” she pleaded, 
“ let me sit with you and share your affection with it,” 
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But he laughed and denied her: and next day she peered in 
at him through the keyhole of his study. 

That same evening she ran away from him: having seen 
the shadow of another woman by his side. 

Then the poor man—for he had loved his wife—cursed the 
day of his birth and led an evil life. This lasted for ten 
years, and his wife died in her father’s house, unforgiving. 

On the day of her funeral, the man said to his shadow: “ I 
see it all. We were made for each other, so let us marry. 
You have wrecked my life and now must save it. Only it is 
rather hard to marry a wife that one can only see by sunlight 
and moonlight.” 

So they were married; and spent all their life in the open 
air, looking on the naked world and learning its secrets. And 
his shadow bore him children, in stony ways and on the bare 
mountain-side. And for every child that was born the man 
felt the pangs of it. 

And at last he died and was judged: and when interrogated 
concerning his good deeds, began— 

—and looked around for his shadow. A great light shone 
all about; but she was nowhere to be seen. In fact, she had 
passed before him; and his children remained on earth, where 
men already were heaping them with flowers and calling them 

Then the man folded his arms and lifted his chin. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said, “ I am simply a sinner.” 

There are in this world certain men who create. The chil¬ 
dren of such, are poems, and the half of their soul female. 
For it is written that without woman no new thing shall come 
into the world. 
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The New Englanders are a people of God, settled in those which were 
once the Devil’s territories. . . . The Dcemons might impose the Shapes of 
Innocent Persons in their Spectral Exhibitions upon the Sufferers.—Cotton 
Mather, “ Enchantments Encountered." 

It was late in the afternoon of the 19th of August, 1692. 
The great red ball of the sun was already disappearing behind 
the hills, and in Salem village the shadows were lengthening 
and the cool breeze of the evening was playing with the 
leaves and making the asters and marigolds in the green little 
gardens shake their drowsy heads as if they liked not the 
gentle disturbance. ” 

A strange calm rested on the little town. Here and there 
in the street were small groups of good men talking in low, 
hushed tones and casting fearful glances into the deepening 
shadows. An occasional passer-by would stop, attracted by 
some word, and soon be deep in the conversation. 

“ Ay, it was a terrible sight, not to be forgotten, ’’said one 
old man, stooping to brush the dust from his bright shoe- 
buckle. 

“ And the Evil One will have it out of us, methinks, ” chimed 
in another. “ ’Tis said he watched the prisoners all the while, 
and I myself have seen strange things this day. ” 

“How, Giles!” “What now! Tell us!” and the crowd 
drew closer around the speaker. 

“ At least,” continued the latter hastily, “ Robert Sherryng- 
ham saw a great black man, when the prisoners were on the 
scaffold, standing by the magistrates and making signs to Amy 
Duny, and when the last moment came a black dog ran out 
from under the gallows and three crows flew over our heads, 
cawing dismally. 

“ The black man smiled and spoke to Judge Crowningshield 
■Peabody. Ay [noticing the incredulous expression on his 
hearers’ faces], and the judge started and reddened. 

“ Robert drew as.near as possible to them, but the stranger 
was gone, and the judge appeared ill at ease, and on his fore¬ 
head was a red spot. ” 

“ Hold thy peace, Giles! ” exclaimed a young woman 
standing near. “ Do you not know that the red spot is the 

* A tale of the Salem witchcraft: Boston Globe. 
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mark of the Evil One? Surely Judge Peabody is not in his 
unholy service. Guard your tongue better or it may go hard 
with thee." 

“ I speak only what I know," said the man. “ At the court 
yesterday, when the judge began to speak leniently, me- 
thought, toward the prisoner, a black man suddenly arose 
from the crowd and held up his finger warningly. All around 
sprang up to take him, but he was gone and could nowhere 
be found, and after that the judge seemed silent and dis¬ 
turbed, and when the prisoner was condemned he hastened 
to sentence her, so old Goody Corwin will hang." 

“Hush, Giles," said a man who had joined them but a 
moment before, “ you must not speak thus of the magistrate. 
The Evil One himself may hear you, and then-" 

“But Giles is right," broke in a new voice. It was the 
voice of a man who had hitherto kept aloof, and appeared to 
take but little interest in the talk. “ Only last night I was 
coming over the high road from Boston, and as I drew near 
the burying-ground I saw a dark form coming out from thence 
and hastening on before. 

“It was a man wrapped in a long dark cloak, with the 
hood drawn over his face. He hurried along the side of the 
road, and I lost sight of him, but not till I knew it to be the 
magistrate." 

“ What’s that? What’s that? ’’ rang out a fresh, clear voice. 
“ How say you of his honor the judge? I’ll have no slanderers 
speaking of him.” 

All drew back from the beautiful young girl who stood in 
their midst. She was slight in stature, but exceeding fair 
and of a sweet dignity of carriage. 

“ What say. Goody Cole? ’’ she demanded of an old woman 
who stood looking at her with baleful eye. - 

“ Ay, Margaret How; pretty doings these of your fine lover, ’’ 
muttered the crone. “ Who is it creeps out at midnight to 
the Black Man’s Swamp? Who is it talks with the Evil One 
and sends old women to be hanged? Ah! ah! pretty things 
for a fine lover to do! ’’ 

“It’s false! You shall pay dearly for this speech, dame,” 
cried the young girl, starting forward with clinched hands. 

“But Robert Sherryngham saw him,” ventured old Giles, 
“ and there’s curious happenings this day. Besides, they say 
the judge has the red mark on his forehead.” 
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“Ah, Giles, believe it not. ’Tis not for Judge Peabody 
to have business with such things. It is his duty to rid the 
land of these demons sent by the devil to dwell in the bodies 
of some wicked persons. Begone, now, and talk no more in 
this manner, for should the magistrate hear of it it would go 
hard with you all. ” 

Margaret How walked slowly away in the gathering twi¬ 
light. As she turned to go the old crone shook her skinny 
fist at her and muttered: 

“Bide your time, my fine lady; we’ll see who lies." 

With flushed face and with an angry blaze in her eyes 
Margaret How walked quickly away. 

Soon she turned into a gate and went more slowly up the 
garden path leading to a house of somewhat larger propor¬ 
tions and of a rather grander architectural style than its 
neighbors. 

The times were very much disturbed. It was rumored that 
the Evil One, or the Black Man, as he was familiarly called, 
was angry, and determined to drive away the colonists from 
his old possessions. 

Strange stories flew thick in the air of midnight meetings 
in the old swamp, of certain old women to whom the powers 
of witchcraft had been given by his majesty. Cattle were 
seized with unknown diseases and ran headlong into the sea. 
Children were tormented by old witches. 

It was said that Rich and Baker, coming home late one 
night through Sewall’s woods, had seen one of the midnight 
meetings, where dark forms sat around a horrid feast of red 
flesh soaked in blood, while a tall man of vast size stood in 
the midst with an open book, from which he was reading 
names, some of great men, magistrates, honored in the whole 
colony. 

Dark rumors were afloat as to the frequenters of these 
midnight orgies, and it was whispered that if all were known 
some men in high places would be brought low. Indeed, 
that very day had witnessed the execution of Rev. George 
Burroughs and four old women, accused of practising a most 
damnable witchcraft. 

A great dread hung over all the colony, and the feeling of 
uncertainty as to where the hand of justice would next fall 
served only to increase the general fear. 

When Margaret How first heard the rumors and whisper- 
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ings about her lover, her impulse had been to deny it indig- 

That he, the judge of their majesties’ Court of Oyer and 
Terminer in the Province of Massachusetts Bay, should be 
leagued with the Evil One was not only incredible, it was ab¬ 
surd ; and so, when she had thus overheard the idle talk of a 
group of ignorant townspeople, she had spoken sharply on the 
impulse of the moment. 

Now, as she went slowly through the old garden, where the 
late summer flowers sent a sleepy perfume on the evening air, 
she thought more seriously of it. A belated bee, loaded with 
the result of his day’s labor, buzzed and hummed among the 
closed petunias and the thyme. 

The stillness of the summer twilight had settled over the 
earth and the evening breeze was laden with dew. 

As Margaret drew near the house she pondered deeply the 
things she had heard. 

Could it perhaps be true? 

A blush of shame came to her neck and face as she thought 
thus faithlessly of her lover. Of course it couid not be. 

He was the most prominent man in the province, and de¬ 
termined to root out the horrid curse of the devil and to save 
the land from ruin and despair. 

On the other hand, the great Cotton Mather had preached 
in the meeting-house last Sabbath and said: 

“ An army of devils is broke in upon the place which is the 
centre and the first-born of our English settlements, and not 
only in the aged and those of wicked life has their power 
been shown, but even have they been permitted to hook two 
or three scholars into witchcraft, and then by their assistance 
to range with their poisonous insinuations among ignorant, 
envious, and discontented people.” 

Some power outside of herself seemed to turn her thoughts 
into a sombre channel. She had been taught in the strict 
Puritan manner, and to her the Evil One and all his wicked¬ 
ness were terrible realities. 

Horror-stricken at the news of the breaking out of witch¬ 
craft among her very neighbors, she regarded all the torments 
to which they were exposed, and even their death, as but a 
just retribution for their sin at the hands of God. 

And so, when the full meaning of the charges against Judge 
Peabody dawned upon her, though her heart said, “ Believe 
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it not," and her soul recoiled from the- thought, yet some¬ 
thing seemed to say, “It may be so, it may be so.” 

Through the wide-open door of the house she saw her 
mother standing beside a small table, pouring tea for a gen¬ 
tleman who was there. 

In an instant Margaret’s gloomy thoughts were gone. 
With light steps she entered the room. 

It needed not words to say who was there, for the glad 
light in her eyes and a little tell-tale flush spoke too plainly. 

“ The judge has been waiting for you, my daughter. You 
come late,” said Mme. How. 

“I stopped to listen to an idle tale of old Giles,” replied 
the girl. “ He was full of strange signs and omens, and fore¬ 
tells trouble for us. I fear the scenes of this day have turned 
his head.” 

“ I am sorry you were not here earlier, for the judge has 
something to say to you, I think. ” 

“It matters not, ” said that person, rising to go. “ I merely 
wished to give you this curious box, which my brother has 
received from London, on the Standish. Will you walk down 
the garden path with me, Margaret? ” 

Without a word she turned and went out with him; and 
Mme. How looked after them with a smile of deep content. 

“ Why so silent? ” said he, as they reached the gate at the 
entrance. “ ’Tis not like my Margaret to be in such a mood.” 

“ I cannot tell; a strange oppression seems to rest on my 
heart, and I think much of those unfortunate people who 
have this day received the reward for their crimes. ” 

“ Think not of such things, dear. That is the part of men 
now. ’Tis but just that witches should feel the hand of God, 
and not for us to pity,” and stooping over her he kissed her 
forehead. 

As he did so Margaret noticed with a thrill of dismay a 
small spot of burning red on his brow, half-concealed by a 
lock of brown hair. 

“ I must go back, ” she said quickly. 

“ I would I might be longer with you,” said the man; “ but 
it grows late and I have much business in these days. Good¬ 
night, dear. God be with you. ” 

He walked rapidly away, and soon his retreating figure was 
lost in the darkness. Margaret How turned and went back 
to the house with thoughtful face and slow step. 
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The next evening Margaret was at the house of Samuel 
Phillips, a magistrate of the province. 

Polly Phillips, his daughter, and she had always been 
friends, and frequently a day was spent in each other’s com¬ 
pany. 

The Phillips house stood at some distance from the village 
and off the main highway, so that in order to get to it it was 
necessary to pass through a corner of Sewall’s woods. 

An old legend says that this territory was once a special 
stamping-ground of the Prince of Darkness, and often the 
belated traveller might have met the Black Man in the gloomy 
recesses of the place. Here, in the early days, the Indians 
had held their secret conclaves. Stories of this sort had given 
the place rather an unsavory reputation, and it required a 
strong courage to take this way from the Phillips house at 
any very late hour. 

However, on this night it was necessary for Margaret to 
go home after the shadows had fallen, while the August 
crickets were chirping lustily. 

The magistrate was ill and unable to go out, and though 
she was urged to stay, Margaret, who had a stout little heart, 
determined to go alone. Polly Phillips went with her as far 
as the beginning of the woodland path, and then turned to go 
back with the laughing remark; “ Beware of the Black Man.” 

Margaret smiled and went bravely on. As she entered the 
woods the gloom deepened; light, fleecy clouds half-obscured 
the rays of the moon and cast weird shadows in the way. 
Deeper in the forest the mournful hoot of an owl and the 
cries of night-birds cast a strange spell on the air. 

Suddenly she stopped and drew back. Her heart almost 
ceased its beating, for there in the path ahead was a tall 
figure hurrying on before. It was enveloped in a long black 
mantle, with the hood drawn over the face. 

Once it stopped and turned a quick look backward, and 
as the moonlight coming through the leaves fell on the half- 
concealed face, Margaret, with a little gasp of frightened 
astonishment, seemed to recognize the face of Crowningshield 
Peabody. 

It was only for an instant. 

The figure hurried on. For a moment she stood there, 
terrified and trembling; then, with a wave of returning cour- 
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At the darkest spot in the whole tangle of wood and under¬ 
brush it disappeared. As Margaret approached this place a 
great owl screeched over her head, and then, for the first 
time, she noticed at some distance from her the red light of a 
heap of burning brush. She kept on toward this, but sud¬ 
denly she stopped again, rooted to the ground and frozen 
with fear. 

There in the clearing was a great crowd of shrouded forms. 
In the midst of them stood a tall, swarthy man of gigantic 
proportions, holding in one hand a book and in the other a 
horn of some liquid. 

Near him was the form of one she knew well, none other 
than that of the judge, but how different from the noble gen¬ 
tleman known in Salem village. 

His face was distorted with fear, and he twitched his hands 
nervously as he cast a cowering glance at the di.smal forms. 
The Black Man (for it was the Evil One himself) poured some 
of the liquid from the horn on the fire as it died down, and 
immediately it sprang up again, burning with a bluish light, 
changing to a lurid hue. 

At the same time the shrouded forms cast aside their man¬ 
tles and began a wild chant, moving about the flames in a 
slow dance. With a shudder Margaret seemed to see there 
many old women of the village, and here and there among 
them men of high station, pillars of the church. 

On the forehead of each one of them was the spot of burn¬ 
ing red, which glowed in the darkness like the hideous eye of 
.some fabled monster. The dance grew wilder as the Black 
Man poured more of the magic liquid in the fire, then it grad¬ 
ually became slower and slower until it stopped. 

Opening the book the Evil One began to read. Margaret 
would have cried out with fear, but her parched tongue re¬ 
fused to obey her will, and she stood there motionless. 

Some invisible force seemed to hold her back, and as the 
reading went on she gazed as one in a dream. The sound of 
the words at first conveyed no impression to her mind. It 
seemed like a senseless jargon, devoid of meaning. Soon, 
however, the words came with awful distinctness to her be¬ 
wildered brain. 

“ And I do agree to give my soul to the Powers of Darkness 
forever and ever. 

“ And I do agree to do all such works as shall be imposed 
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upon me by the prince, my master, until such time as my soul 
shall be required of me.” 

For a long time the reading went on thus, until it ended 
with these words: 

“ And in return for all these powers and benefits, I do agree 
to deliver up my soul to the Prince of Evil, and from this 
there shall be no escape unless I do deliver up to him one 
pure and spotless soul, upon which condition only shall mine 
be freed.” 

As the reading ceased the fire burned lower, and all the 
shapes bowed down and cried, “We are witnesses! ” 

Then, as if with a mighty effort, Crowningshield Peabody 
started forward and cried in a loud voice, “ Silence! In the 
name of God, I deny the bond I ” 

And he would have gone away, but with a gesture the 
Black Man held him fast, and again the dark forms bowed 
down and cried: 

“ We are witnesses! ” 

“ I tell thee, Crowningshield Peabody, that name is power¬ 
less to help thee now. One pure and spotless soul I have or 
else will thine be required of thee,” and tlie dark forms cried: 

“We are witnesses! ” 

With a cry of despair the unfortunate man hid his face in 
his mantle. 

With fast-beating heart and quick-drawn breath had Mar¬ 
garet gazed on this scene. As the words of the bond came 
to her ear with such startling clearness she had formed a 
sudden resolve, and when she heard her lover’s despairing 
cry, overcoming the invisible ties which held her, she burst 
through the crowd of shrouded forms and stood at his side. 

“I will give my soul for thee,” she said. “Give me the 
bond.” With a quick movement the judge placed himself in 
front of her and pushed her back. 

“ Nay, Margaret, you know not what you do. Back! ” 

“Stop!” commanded the Black Man. “Yoursoul for his, 
my lady? Surely a good exchange. Sign the bond. ” 

And hurling the judge aside with his mighty arm, he offered 
her a reed dipped in red liquid. 

Half-dazed and with only one thought—to save him for 
whom she would willingly give her life—and not understand¬ 
ing fully what she did, she signed the book. 

As she did so a great clap of thunder came from the dark- 
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ened sky above. With a smile of the utmost tenderness she 
turned to her lover with outstretched arms, and then—a 
piercing shriek! There, where he had been, stood now a 
grinning skeleton. 

The dark forms had disappeared, and from the sky great 
drops of rain began to fall. Margaret fell heavily to the 
ground, and lay there fainting. 

In the early part of September, soon after the events just 
described, a large crowd had gathered in the meeting-house 
at Salem. Old Giles was there, and with him stood Robert 
Sherryngham and some others. In low tones they talked 
and kept turning eager glances toward the door. 

“ I saw her yesterday at the court,” said Giles. “ She was 
wondrous sad and methought a little out here," tapping his 
forehead significantly. 

“Ay," said Robert Sherryngham, “and she babbled 
strangely of the Black Man and the book. She said, ‘ I signed 
it for him! I signed it for him!’ ’Twas near the Black 
Man’s Swamp they found her.” 

“And is it true, Robert,” asked one of the bystanders, 
“ that she grievously tormented the little children of Good¬ 
man Richards? ” 

“ I know not. Hush—they are coming. ” 

A sudden silence fell on the assembly as the door opened 
and there entered the men of ihe jury. Then came the high 
sheriff and then Mr. Matthew Hutchinson, the judge who was 
to preside at this sitting of their majesties’ Court of Oyer 
and Terminer. 

When all were seated, a deep hush came over the people 
as there entered, attended by two sheriffs, a fair young girl. 
She walked proudly and with erect head. 

When all was ready. Rev. Dr. Noyes, minister of Salem, 
made a very pathetic prayer. 

“Grant, O most merciful God,” he prayed, “that we may 
be delivered from all the works of darkness; that the power 
of evil may not overwhelm us; and we beseech Thee to have 
mercy on Thy servant, that though her soul be black with 
the damnable sin, she may yet find favor in Thy sight. ” 

When the good man had finished the judge arose, and, ad¬ 
justing his long black robes, said: 

“ Margaret How, prisoner at the bar of justice. You have 
been accused by these good men of the most fearful crime of 
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witchcraft; that you have given your immortal soul to the 
evil spirit has been proven in this honorable court, and for 
this has your name been blotted out of God’s book, and it 
never shall be put in God's book again. 

“ For this it is necessary that you shall die, for the protec¬ 
tion of ourselves, our children, and for the safety of all of 
God’s people in this province. Therefore, in accordance 
with the decree of their most august majesties, and in ac¬ 
cordance with the decree of the governor and council of this 
province, I do sentence you to be taken on the 6th day of 
October next and hanged by the neck until you are dead." 

On the evening of the 6th of October, when the law had 
claimed one more victim to be added to the vast number of 
innocent old women, educated men, and even black dogs who 
were executed. Judge Crowningshield Peabody died, and there 
were not lacking those who said that, while the law had made 
a mistake in killing an innocent maiden, yet the devil had 
taken his just dues. 

In after-years Cotton Mather attempted to explain the case 
of Margaret How by saying that the devil had deceived her, 
and had imposed the shape of her lover on her in order to 
entrap her, for the demons might impose the shapes of inno¬ 
cent persons in their spectral exhibitions upon the sufferers. 
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“No,” my companion assented, as he took his fragrant 
Havana from his lips, and blew a great cloud of smoke from 
his mouth and nostrils. “No, I am not so old as I look.” 

He looked old, and yet young. His hair, his eyebrows, 
the delicate mustache that curled youthfully around the cor¬ 
ners of his mouth, even his eyelashes were as white as snow, 
while around his eyes and on his brow were graven heavy 
lines as by the chisel of time; but his cheeks were round and 
flushed with ruddy health, and his figure showed lithe and 
muscular through his well-fitting suit. 

“In fact,” he continued, “I am scarcely forty.” 

“But you are gray,” I remarked, interrogatively. 

We were alone in the car, and had been for hours; and our 
conversation, begun in self-defense against ennui, had gradu¬ 
ally drifted from mere platitudes, and distant general topics 
to almost familiar personalities. 

“Sometimes a man turns gray in one day,” he replied, 
communicatively, turning his sharp black eyes full upon me. 

“ I have heard of such cases,” I returned, “but I never 

“Well, I am one,” he said, sententiously; then after a 
long pause, which I took care not to break, feeling sure of 
an explanation to follow. “ I hardly ever speak about it, I 
never think about it when I can help myself, but I feel 
strongly reminded of it to-night. ” And he turned in his seat, 
and tried to peer out through the dripping window, against 
which a howling blast was driving a furious sleet as we 
whirled along through the inky midnight. “ It was such an¬ 
other night as this, and just such a spirit-ridden gale.” 

I cast a quick, nervous glance at the black pane and hitched 
an inch nearer to the speaker, who meditatively paused to 
knock the ashes from his cigar, and continued: 

“ It was some ten years ago, and I was at Bay St. Louis, 
on the coast of Mississippi, about a bit of idle business, look¬ 
ing up some old grant. You know that some of the earliest 
settlements In the United States were made there, and one 
day, sauntering and smoking along the shore of the sound, I 
came to a place where an old brick wall protrudes from the 

* An old-fashioned ghost-story. Nelson Ayers: New Orleans Picayune. 
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bluff bank. The bank is some twelve or fifteen feet high, 
and the wall juts out as though builr into the solid earth at 
least ten feet below the surface, and exposed to view by the 
washing away of the earth around it by the waves', although 
at that time the water was at least six feet below the bottom 
of the wall, as nearly as I could make it out. The wall was 
crumbling with age, and marked as though by fire; and bits 
of broken tiles and bricks were scattered along the sands. 
On the other side of the drive that skirts the bluff, amidst 
ample but neglected grounds, is a large old-fashioned ram¬ 
bling mansion, untenanted and uncared for. As I stood gaz¬ 
ing at the wall, and idly speculating how it ever came to be 
built thus underground, and almost in the sea, an old negro 
stopped on the road above me, and peered curiously over the 

“‘Hello, uncle,’ said I, ‘whose place is this?’ with a com¬ 
prehensive wave of my hand toward the mansion. ‘Dis am 
de Frelsen place, sah,’ he answered politely. ‘And what’s 
this? ’ I queried, pointing to the wall. The old man’s face 
assumed a half-frightened look, as he replied with a mysteri¬ 
ous lowering of the voice, ‘Dat am de cabe, sah.’ ‘I don’t 
see any cave,’ I said carelessly. The old darky hobbled 
closer to the edge of the bluff, and directed my attention to 
a small brick-arched opening in the bank, nearly choked up 
with broken brick and dirt. ‘Dat’s it, sah.’ 

“‘Well, what’s in there?’ I said. He shut his lips tight, 
and shook his white wool slowly and impressively. A quar¬ 
ter of a dollar, backed by a pull at my pocket flask soon 
opened his mouth, and he launched off into a long rambling 
story of Spanish pirates, and horrible murders, and hidden 
spirit-guarded treasures, to all of which I listened incredulous. 
‘An’ nobody’s neber bin able to git into dat hole furder nor 
a few feet, an’ nobody can’t lib in dat house fur de sperits 
an’ de groanin,’ he concluded. I shrugged my shoulders 
and continued my stroll, but presently I found myself again 
before the cave, peering curiously into its narrow opening, 
and pondering the old negro’s weird tale. He evidently be¬ 
lieved in it profoundly himself, and his faith shook my in¬ 
credulity. There seemed to be a certain verisimilitude in a 
tale of pirates and hidden treasure; as I stood on this lonely 
shore and looked out over the Spanish main my curiosity was 
aroused to the possibilities of the place. 
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“ I was young and nervy, fond of adventure, and above 
all, poor. The longer-1 pondered the story, the stronger 
hold it took upon me; to make a long story short, midnight 
found me there again, provided with a dark lantern, a pair 
of revolvers and a good knife, determined to possess any 
treasures that the cave contained. I soon made a way 
through the debris that choked the entrance, and uncovered 
the mouth of a brick-arched tunnel about two feet high. I 
crawled cautiously in on my hands and knees, and a short 
distance brought me to the brink of a pit. A brief examina¬ 
tion showed that this was but four or five feet deep, and that 
from its bottom the tunnel, slightly enlarged, continued in the 
same direction as above. I carefully let myself down, and 
crawled onward, though with considerable difficulty, as the 
bottom of the pit was damp and slimy, and the tunnel bore 
marks of having been recently filled with water. It sloped 
gradually upward for some distance, and then as gradually 
downward. Presently I thought I heard the sound of gur¬ 
gling water. I stopped and listened. What, if this dark 
subterranean passage should be suddenly flooded, as it seemed 
not long ago to have been, I should be drowned before I 
could drag myself out. I listened attentively, but no further 
sound broke the tomblike stillness; and stimulated by the 
vision of the pirate’s gold, I cautiously advanced; a few feet 
further brought me to water indeed. The tunnel dipped 
gradually into it, and by the light of my lantern I could see 
beyond that the water reached to within a few inches of the 
top of the tunnel. I stopped to consider, and began plan¬ 
ning to retrace my way and procure some assistance, and a 
pump with which, to clear the further way, when a faint but 
distinct sound reached my ears, that almost made my heart 
stop beating. It was a human groan coming apparently 
from the passage before me. Was it spirits? I dismissed the 
idea instantly, I did not believe in spirits. Could it be some 
wild beast? It seemed hardly possible with this water before 
me. Was some fellow-being here in distress? As I deliber¬ 
ated, the groan was distinctly repeated. All my dare-devil 
nature was aroused at once. I grasped a cocked revolver in 
one hand, fastened my lantern to my hat, and crawled rapidly 
forward into the water. The tunnel grew slightly higher as 
I advanced, so that I could get along on my knees without 
the assistance of my hands, and the groaning became more 
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distinct and more agonizing, as from some human being in 
mortal pain. 

I shouted aloud; “ Hallo! who is here?" and hurried on as 
fast as I could with my head and shoulders barely above 
water. Presently the tunnel ended in a blank wall, and I 
found myself at the bottom of a sort of well, with the groans 
coming directly from over my head. A few inches above me 
the well opened out in cavernous darkness. I stood in water 
half-way up my thighs. A moment I hesitated, and suddenly 
felt the water rising rapidly about my waist. I was dread¬ 
fully alarmed, and springing desperately upward clutched the 
edge of the well, and after a few ineffectual struggles, during 
which the water continued rising about me, I succeeded in 
climbing out into what I afterward discovered to be a low, 
vaulted, circular chamber, about twenty feet in diameter. I 
say afterward discovered, for just as I succeeded in gaining 
the level floor of the chamber a deafening burst of hideous 
laughter, mingled with unearthly shrieks and yells, pealed in 
my ears, and before I had time to cast a glance about me 
I received a stunning blow upon the forehead that stretched 
me senseless on the floor.” 

Here the speaker paused to lift his luxuriant snow-white 
hair, and disclosed a ghastly scar over his left temple. “ I 
have never been able to satisfy myself,” he continued, 
“ whether I struck my head against some obstruction, though 
I could find nothing afterward likely to inflict such a wound, 
or whether the blow was given me by a spirit. For though I 
did not believe in the existence of ghosts or spirits before 
that, I have never doubted since. But I have never known 
a case, except my own, of spirits offering physical violence to 

“ I have no idea how long I lay unconscious. It must 
have been some hours, I think, and when at last I came to 
my s'enses I beheld the most extraordinary sight of my life, 
something that will not be forgotten to my dying day. A 
soft light filled the vaulted apartment, and two stalwart fig¬ 
ures, richly dressed in the curious costumes that we see in 
pictures of the sixteenth century, were seated on rough stools 
in the. middle of the floor, drinking wine from huge silver 
goblets out of a cask that stood near, and apparently playing 

“ Two or three others, in meaner garb, stood respectfully 
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around. I seemed to hear a conversation between the two 
principal figures in Spanish, but their voices were too low for 
me to catch distinctly anything that was said, especially as 
my acquaintance with the language was rather limited. They 
seemed to be discussing some absorbing topic, and in no very 
amicable mood, for the manner of the elder one particularly 
was very abrupt and haughty. Presently the younger of the 
two, a coarse-featured, brutal-faced man, broke out into an 
uncontrollable rage. He dashed his goblet on the floor and 
cried: ‘Te doy saber, viejo. I let you know, old man, that 
your daughter is not my equal, nor you yourself.’ The 
other, a gray-mustached, noble-visaged old cavalier, sprang 
to his feet and drew his rapier quick as a flash. ‘Dog! dare 
you speak thus of me? ’ he cried. The ruffian sat still, and 
with a supercilious smile made a sign with his hand, and in¬ 
stantly the attendants sprang upon the old man, disarmed 
and bound him in the twinkling of an eye and threw him to 
the floor at the other’s feet. 

“‘Now you look like a grandee of Spain, Don fool!’ 
sneered the villain. ‘Your gentle blood is too good to be 
mingled with mine, is it? Your pretty daughter is too good 
for me? You shall learn now that one outlaw’s blood is no 
better than another’s, and that gentlemen do not defy the 
throne of Castile and Leon to be domineered by any one, 
least of all by a Don jackass who gives himself airs on his 
lordly birth. I am lord now of you and of your ship and of 
your treasures and of your daughter. Do homage, kiss my 
foot! ’ and with that he gave the prostrate figure a cruel kick 
in the face. Then followed a scene of bloody brutality that 
I had never dreamed of as possible. I cannot describe it. I 
grew sick to think of it. Every imaginable indignity and 
torture that cold-blooded villain, assisted by his too willing 
tools, heaped upon his helpless victim. 

“ I was petrified with fear and horror, or I should have at¬ 
tempted to interfere, although I knew that it was but a 
ghostly tragedy, but I could not move. I could not utter a 
sound, could only lie as in a trance and watch the horrible 
spectacle as the old man was literally flayed alive. He ut¬ 
tered no plea for his life, and at first maintained a stoical 
silence under his sufferings, but as he gradually grew weaker 
groan after groan was wrung from his pallid lips, and I rec¬ 
ognized the sound that had greeted me as I advanced in the 
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tunnel. Finally, tired with his brutality, the ruffian gave his 
now insensible victim the coup-de-grace, and his attendants 
threw the body into the hole by which I had entered the cave, 
now almost full to the top with water. In so doing they 
brushed close to me, and one of them actually set his foot 
upon or through me, for I did not seem to be at all in the 
way. I did not feel him, and none of them noticed me in 
any way. Suddenly I was alone and in Egyptian darkness. 
For a long while I lay in horror-stricken silence, waiting and 
watching for the return of the vision, but nothing further ap¬ 
peared, and as my nerves grew quieter a sense of my own 
dangerous predicament grew upon me. Here I was prisoner 
in an underground dungeon, with no outlet but that water- 
flooded tunnel. I rose to my feet and groped my way around 
the chamber, examining the wall carefully with my fingers. 
It was a substantially built brick vault about four feet high 
at the sides and seven in the middle, with no break in the 
wall anywhere that I could discover. I went round and round 
it again and again, several times narrowly escaping a fall 
into the pit, but all without result. I sat down with my back 
against the wall to consider the situation, and my reflections 
were far from enviable. I was a prisoner safe enough. It 
would be impossible to dive through that water-choked tun¬ 
nel, and there was no other way out. Would the water sub¬ 
side again sufficiently to permit my passage, I wondered, and 
when. Before I was starved to death? I had heard of men 
living several weeks without food, and here was water enough, 
at all events, more than I wanted. I groped my way to the 
pit and tasted the water. It was unpleasant to taste but 
might support life. I sat down again and began to feel more 
hopeful, when a thought occurred to me that made the cold 
perspiration start from my brow. I should be asphyxiated. 
The place was hermetically closed. The oxygen would soon 
be exhau.sted and I should be slowly stifled. Already I 
seemed to find difficulty in breathing. I gasped hard for 
breath, sprung to my feet and again fruitlessly felt all over 
the bare brick wall. 

“ At length, by a great effort of will, I calmed myself and 
sat down, resolved at least to meet the fate that I had courted 
with calmness and courage. How long I sat thus I cannot 
tell, probably several hours. Gradually I became conscious 
of a faint sound like the roar of a distant gale; then I fancied 
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that I could hear the plunge of breakers upon the shore, and 
this grew more and more distinct until I could plainly feel the 
earth tremble with the violence of the waves. At least it 
was a comfort to feel that I was not so deeply buried that no 
sound from the outside world could reach me. I listened a 
long while and perhaps fell into a doze, for I felt a torper 
steal over me, which I mentally attributed to asphyxiation, 
and I dreamily wondered how long I should be in dying, and 
whether the death was painful. 

“ Suddenly I was aroused by an indefinable sense that I 
was not alone. There was a presence near me, something 
not to be seen but felt. Presently I was moved by a mys¬ 
terious impulse to write. I took out my note-book and pencil 
and laid my hand on the paper, when, with no volition on 
my part, rather against my will, my hand began writing rap¬ 
idly. It seemed as though another mind was in possession of 
my arm, and I began trying to read what was written, judg¬ 
ing by the motion of my fingers, for I could S0e absolutely 
nothing. I soon found that the writing was in Spanish, and 
finally made out the word ‘sword ’ and then ‘tinder-box ’ and 
then ‘behind you.’ The motion of my fingers ceased, and I 
began to feel carefully of the wall against which I sat. I 
soon found rather a large smooth surface close to the floor, 
evidently of some other substance than hrick, and as my hand 
passed over it a strong, involuntary impulse came over me, 
and I pushed it with all my strength. It slowly yielded, and 
I found a square opening some fifteen inches wide. I groped 
within, gradually pushing my head and shoulders through, 
and presently my hand touched something metallic. I picked 
it up and felt of it. It was round and flat, evidently a box. 
I drew back and managed to open it, and inside I found a 
flint, steel, and tinder. In a moment more my lantern, which 
I found on the floor of the cave, was lighted. I next exam¬ 
ined my notebook. Written in a dainty feminine hand, in 
Spanish, I read: 

“ ' Stranger, for the love of the blessed Virgin, take the luckless gold from 
this accursed place and deliver me from my bondage. I am chained by this 
treasure to a spirit that I loathe and a place that I detest; and my father 
suffers torments worse than purgatory these hundreds of years. Set us free 
by taking the gold. You will find a sword with which you can easily dig 
through the top of the vault, and a tinder-box in the treasure vault behind 
you. Be in haste, lest Bernardo return and interrupt you. Take all the 
gold for the peace of Dona Maria Verkz.’ 
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“ I opened the square door again and looked in. I saw a 
low vault, say five feet deep, in which was piled more gold 
than I had ever seen in my life, oaken boxes and kegs over¬ 
flowing with gold. Piles of rotten bags from whose rents the 
gold slipped down in yellow heaps on the floor, solid ingots 
of gold and silver heaped together in confusion. Here was 
treasure indeed. I stuffed my hungry pockets as full as they 
would hold; then picking up a short thick sword that lay 
among the treasure, I returned to the larger apartment and 
attacked the brick vqult over my head. In a short time I had 
dislodged several of the bricks, when suddenly a large piece 
of the vault caved in, and I barely saved myself from being 
buried in the debris by springing out of the way. 

“ A sudden gust of fresh air swept around the cave, and 
the wild howling of the winds and the roar of the breakers 
became more distinctly audible. 1 clambered over the pile 
of bricks and dirt and, by the help of a couple of benches 
which I foqpd in the cave, managed to drag myself out of 
the hole. I found myself in a large apartment walled and 
floored with brick, which I perceived to be a sort of cellar 
under the large house of which I have spoken. After a few 
minutes’ deliberation I set to work, with what material I 
could lay hands on, to cover and conceal the hole by which 
I had ascended and my task was yet incomplete, when such 
a howl of rage and fury as I had never heard came from be¬ 
neath my feet. My first thought was that the spirits had re¬ 
turned and were bent on avenging their plundered treasure. 

To say that I was terrified poorly expresses my feelings. 

In an instant I had burst open the frail wooden door of the 
cellar and was in the open air. 

A terrific storm was raging. The wind blew a hurricane, 
driving before it blinding sheets of rain. The spray from 
the breakers was dashing clear over the house, though it 
stood at least fifty yards from the shore. The lightning glared 
in one incessant flash, and the crash and roar of the thunder 
was awful. But high above the uproar of the elements rose 
the unearthly screams and yells behind me, and without 
pausing a moment I flew from the place as fast as my legs 
could carry me, and ran till I fell exhausted with fatigue and 
fright. 

When at last I reached my boarding house I found that 
I had been twenty-four hours in the cave. 
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My hair was as white as it is now, and it was a week before 
my nervous system had recovered from the shock sufficiently 

The speaker paused with the air of one who has finished 
his tale, and proceeded to relight his extinct cigar. 

“ And the treasure? ” I suggested at length. 

“Oh,” he rejoined, “it was not long till I had a trim yacht 
anchored off the shore, manned by trusty fellows, and I man¬ 
aged to get th& treasure aboard her unobserved. I have 
never had to work since. But,” he added after some mo¬ 
ments, " I would not undergo that experience again for all 
the gold that Spanish buccaneers ever handled. ” 

“And did the spirits allow you to take it unmolested?” I 
asked, anxious to hear his reply. 

“No,” he said, “no; I had trouble enough, but I had to 
keep faith with the unhappy girl that saved my life. I would 
have died rather than leave a real.” 

“ Have you heard from her since? ” I asked curiously. 

“I can’t talk about that,” he replied, “or I shall give my¬ 
self away, I am writing her life. ” 
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“Where did you get that demonstration, Mr. Warwick?” 

“ I—it seemed to me to flow naturally from the properties 
of the curve and the relations of numbers," I answer. 

“Are you aware that your demonstration is that of John 
Bernonilli, only much simpler, much more beautiful?” 

I am not sure even that I am aware who J. B. is, much less 
anything of his works, and I tell the professor so. By this 
time the class begins to applaud, the honor-men are taking 
down my work in their note-books, and I blush, for the first 
time perceiving that I have done something noticeable. 

The professor takes his wand and goes ovdr the problem to 
the class, explaining my demonstration, pointing out wherein 
the work is simpler and superior to that of the books. Then 
he turns to me, and says kindly but gravely withal: 

“ Mr. Warwick, you have a gift which seems to indicate a 
vocation. Always remember, my young friend, that special 
talents involve special responsibilities.” 

That moment’s thrill determined my career, and I doubt 
not, in the positive sense of the phrase, shaped my destinies. 
For I was intended to go into trade. I was rich in my own 
right, richer in expected inheritance from my father, and he 
never dreamed but that he was educating me to receive from 
him, to conduct, and to extend the old and respectable India 
trade which he had inherited from his father. 

After I graduated there was something of a row between 
Warwick, Sr., and Warwick, Jr. He wanted me to go at 
once into the counting-house, to come regularly into the firm 
at the end of a year’s probation, but I was determined to go 
to Europe and study in Paris, Berlin, and other observatories. 

We compromised upon seven years and a half, but my 
worthy father did not live to see the end. He died in three 
years, leaving me all his fortune, with a pathetic entreaty 
that I would not let the firm name become extinct. 

I had been studying the technique of practical astronomy 
and corresponding with the leading men in the science in re¬ 
gard to the best means for advancing my object, the best in¬ 
struments, the best place for putting my plans in operation, 
and so on. I did not tell any one what I intended to attempt 

* Edmund Spencer : Collected Sketches. 
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exactly, but it was known on all hands that I had paid con¬ 
tinuous attention to the moon for some time, and that I 
would endeavor to advance the subject of selenography in 
some novel way which my large means enabled me easily to 
pursue. I had ordered the construction of instruments to suit 
my purposes, and now that these were nearly completed, I 
chartered a yacht to go in search of a good place wherein to 
erect my observatory. After visiting Teneriffe and several 
other places I finally fixed upon the plain of the Paul de 
Serra, the top of the ridge in the island of Madeira, 57°°° feet 
above the level of the sea, as the best place I could find. I 
was fixed in my choice by the fact that in the Villa Albreda, 
a fine Portuguese mansion a century and a half old, situated 
just at the margin of the plain and upon the very brink of the 
ridge, I found precisely the house and tower that my purposes 
seemed to demand. The deep and extensive wine vaults of 
this once wealthy house were cut out of the solid black basalt, 
the walls, as dry as the surface of the plain above at noonday. 

I set a party of artisans, under direction of a competent 
engineer, to work to make the necessary alterations in these 
imposing cellars, and then returned to Europe for my ap¬ 
paratus and equipment. With these in charge and my assist¬ 
ants I went back to Madeira and busied myself with my final 
preparations. While my assistants attended to the mounting 
of my instruments, I devoted myself to the arrangements of 
the vaults in which I was to conduct my experiment. 

I intended to make signal discoveries in the moon, to dis¬ 
cover the facts of its physical constitution and solve some of 
the chief problems which vex science in regard to our satellite. 
To effect this a new method of observation was necessary, and 
that method I thought I had discovered. The problem of ex¬ 
amining the face of the planets, and particularly the moon, is 
not to be solved by big telescopes. The question unsolved 
is that of deficiency of light. The light diminishes as the 
magnifying power of the telescope increases. If the field of 
vision through my glass covers 100 square miles and I increase 
the power so as to take in only fifty square miles, then the 
light is only half as bright. The further we go in this direction 
the more the light fails, the more we are disarmed. This 
has been the insuperable difficulty of practical selenoscopy. 
No means exists of artificially lighting the moon as we light 
our microscopic objects. As soon as our instrument enlarges 
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the apparent diameter of the moon so much that the light from 
any given space is no brighter than that from a corresponding 
angular area of the atmosphere around, the planet is no 
longer visible through the glass, and thus the very power of 
the telescope prevents us from seeing the object sought to be 
observed. This is the vexatious cul-de-sac in which practical 
astronomy has long found itself, and I felt sure I had discov¬ 
ered the means to cut a successful way out of it. In all as¬ 
tronomical observation the optical instrument is twofold—the 
tube and glasses and the observer’s eye are co-ordinate fac¬ 
tors of every observation. One of these factors is mechanical, 
operating by rule of thumb; the other is living, sensitive, 
intelligent, controllable by a thousand delicate nerve-forces. 
The telescope is the fixed power, the eye essentially a variable 
one. Now light, the vibrations of it, exist independently of 
the eye’s power of sensitiveness to them. They flow on and 
impinge upon it with regular succession forever, whether it is 
conscious of them or not. Brightness and darkness are rela¬ 
tive, not absolute. Attenuate the field as we may, from every 
part of it a flood of light is still streaming which would be 
visible if our imperfect nerves of sense could only take cog¬ 
nizance of and report the vibrations. There is plenty of light 
then; the mechanical arm of the telescope cannot be adapted 
to utilize it; but may not the sensitive arm be taught to do 
so? In a word, we cannot get more light by means of the 
lens in the tube, but cannot we make the lens in the eye more 
sensitive to the light that is streaming upon it—cannot we 
cure this astronomical blindness by improving the eye instead 
of trying to improve the telescope? 

This was the problem and my solution of it: To promote 
my discoveries in the moon by heightening the sensitiveness 
of the eye. It was simple enough to conceive, and would be 
productive of grand results if it could be made successful. I 
determined to try the great experiment upon myself, and I 
was not long in deciding upon the best plan for conducting 
it effectively. I at once rejected drugs, as tending to render 
results uncertain, and settled upon darkness as the one posi¬ 
tive means for producing the nervous condition sought. I 
proposed to contrive a maximum of darkness, to remain in 
it long enough to produce hyperaesthesia of the optic nerve, 
and while that condition was in its intensest phases, proceed 
to my telescope, already adjusted, and see what I should see. 
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This was my reason for selecting the Villa Albreda for my ob¬ 
servatory, and for now devoting myself to the arrangement 
of its vast subterranean vaults. Here I proposed establishing 
myself, and in such a way as to have perfect darkness within. 
My food and drink are supplied through a series of rooms open¬ 
ing into the dark anteroom, precautions being taken to pre¬ 
vent the admission of any light whatever. In the same way 
ventilation is procured through tubes, the air being driven into 
them by blowers on the outside. 

As for my own cell, that is hung completely around with 
black velvet and cloth; it is rigidly cut off from any possibility 
of light intruding by intricate double doors, and there is abso¬ 
lutely no furniture in it except a black velvet lounge. A 
clock in the anteroom strikes the hours and quarters, and my 
attendants, wishing to communicate with me, do so by tele¬ 
graphic sounds produced also in the anterooms. These are 
ordinary precautions, but now come the extraordinary ones. 
I wish to produce absolute darkness; but there is still a faint 
1 uminosity in the materials of the room and in my own body. 
When, all preliminary arrangements completed, I retired into 
my cell, I determined to employ chemical means for removing 
these last vestiges of light. Vessels containing solutions of 
the sensitive salts of silver were placed all about the room; 
the tubes supplying air, food, etc., were of glass, having an 
outer casing, the intermediate space being filled with a sen¬ 
sitive solution to deluminize the outer air as it came in be¬ 
hind the velvet hangings. 

I made my arrangements to remain in the cell for a week 
before proceeding to make my first observation, which was to 
be prepared for by signal. The deluminized corridor would 
conduct me to the eye-glass of the instrument which my at¬ 
tendants were to have ready for me, velvet bandages about 
my head protecting me until nothing except the field of vision 
on the moon’s surface could pour down its rays of light upon 
the excited eye. 

But I had not sufficiently taken into account the physiolog¬ 
ical effects of my great experiment. The clock in the ante¬ 
room had struck the quarters eight times only, and I had not 
even broken my fast in the strange prison when I perceived 
that my mechanical and chemical arrangements were entirely 
successful. The last, faintest particles of light were absorbed 
and extinguished. I was in absolute darkness. The con- 
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sciousness of it came upon me with a sudden throb. No liv¬ 
ing being had ever been in this situation before; none had 
ever felt the sensations that began to throng upon me. The 
first impression, when I could analyze it, was one of infinite 
strangeness and loneliness. I was lost, utterly, absolutely 
misplaced in boundless, unlighted space—a mere point any¬ 
where in infinite blackness and vacancy. The clear, silver 
chime of the clock ringing out the ninth quarter here broke 
upon the horror of darkness like a voice from heaven, so full 
of sweetness and companionship that I could have wept for 
joy at the sound. I caught and hung upon its last echo, but 
when that no longer vibrated, the horror of the darkness fell 
back upon me like a pall. I flung myself upon my couch, 
and pressed my hands over my eyes to keep the blackness 
from entering my brain. I felt for the ebony knobs of my 
telegraphic apparatus, to communicate with my attendants 
and know from them how many revolutions in history the 
world had undergone since I had been in prison. But no— 
it was bare two hours yet, and I had given orders that in no 
event should I be communicated with inside of twelve hours. 
I lay down again, determined to endure. Besides, was it 
so very dark and blank, after all? Did not the hungry nerves 
of vision, frantic for the wonted stimulus so suddenly removed, 
already begin to supply it? In a distance beyond all distance, 
from a remoteness that made the farthest stars as it were 
close at hand, I see a point of light, travelling swiftly toward 
me, immeasurably swift, yet growing no larger. Another 
point joins it, then another, then a swarm of light points rush¬ 
ing and gyrating, numerous as ephemera in a summer noon, 
active as heat-lightning on a summer’s eve. By the time the 
clock chimes the tenth quarter I am surrounded by a wilder¬ 
ness of light in motion, flashes, colored points, globes—I am 
the centre of a universe of splendors, whirling, darting, inter¬ 
lacing, bursting. The chime is no longer silver nor sweet 
now, for its first sound dispels this pyrotechnic display at its 
moment of highest splendor. The colors fade, the motions 
quiet, the points recede, the last spark flickers out in feeble 
resistance to the immensity of darkness that swallows it as a 
fire-fly might sink into the Mammoth Cave—and all is black¬ 
ness again; and I press my eyeballs intensely, for I feel that 
now it is darker than ever—the nerves have parted with their 
vestiges of past impressions of light. But the brain—can I 
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keep it from letting itself be robbed of light remembered, of 
visions seen? No; for now even the brain begins to give up 
its sensations and fling them forth in a despairing effort to fill 
up this yawning imperative gulf of blackness. In the distance 
a light quivers like the fairy dawn; it broadens and deepens 
until morning breaks over a lovely landscape, such as human 
eye never beheld. Scene follows scene in rapid succession, 
projected from the kaleidoscope of the brain, which gives 
forth with lavish, incoherent, fatal rapidity, like a clock 
robbed of its balance-wheel, every form and shape remem¬ 
bered from nature and in dreams, in a mad, whirling pano¬ 
rama, that spins faster and faster by and grows more and 
more pallid and ghastly as the brain exhausts itself. The 
scene darkens, too; gloom, storm, shadow predominate; the 
night out-doors gives place to caverns vast and horrible, lit 
dimly by one expiring red torch—the chime plays the eleventh 
quarter, and I am in darkness again. But that darkness I 
was in before was not like this darkness.' That darkness was 
transparent and endurable. This darkness is opaque and in¬ 
tolerable. It touches me. It incloses me. It imprisons me 
like a geode in black marble at the centre of the earth. This 
is not blindness, but darkness absolute. It compares with 
the night of the blind man as the horrors of the drunkard de¬ 
prived of his grog compare with the feelings of him who 
never drank. It descends upon my eyes with resistless force, 
binds the orbits with steel, tramples the nerves of sensation 
into pulp and solidifies them into a porphyritic mass. I have 
no consciousness of space at all—the idea of it is pressed out 
of me by this unutterable weight of darkness. This is some¬ 
thing I cannot escape from. This solid blackness will not 
even permit me to stretch out my hand and touch the knobs 
of my instruments to signal my attendants. I am past res¬ 
cue, past all hope. The end is not far off, and I lie apatheti¬ 
cally waiting for it, a stone packed in stone—a nothing glued 
to nothingness. The first feeling of prostrate indifference 
gives way, little by little, to regret, then to indignation, then 
to passion; a humorous sense of the uselessness of resentment 
gradually brings up the ludicrous side of my catastrophe, and 
I laugh aloud. As I do so the chime sounds again—the 
twelfth quarter—laughing at me, in the merriest style. 

But the notes of the chimes are not sounds any longer. 
They are fairy-like silver bubbles of light floating off upon a 
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tide of splendor, and my laughter floats around with them in 
great globular clouds touched with all the hues of the prism. 
I spring up impulsively. I have made a great discovery—one 
that will stamp me as the foremost scientific man of the age 
—the discovery of the conditions under which sound-waves 
are convertible into vibrations of light. Cannot the process 
be reversed—cannot the feeble vibrations of light, under op¬ 
posite conditions, be converted into sound-waves, and the 
crippled because amaurotic telescope become a telephone 
sublime, with harmonic intelligence from the spheres? “Yes!” 
I cried aloud, and the syllable forms rays and lines, gives 
colors and relations. “ I will invent a means of polarizing 
sound,” I cry, with increased excitement and enthusiasm, as 
every word I uttered added a beam to the radiance collecting 
already in the cell. “I will adjust a spectroscope to it; the 
dream of Plato and the old idealists shall become a matter of 
every-day experience! I will sing the song of the spheres I I 
will become the poet of the philosophers, the philosopher 
among poets I Oh, heaven I nothing in the universe shall any 
more be unknown, or become mean and common, because 
known! Religion, resting on philosophy, shall have an en¬ 
tirely new birth, and the Beautiful forsake its solitary haunts 
to dwell once more familiarly among men! ” 

I sank down, overpowered with the rush of sublime thought 
and with the supernal glory of light with which my words 
seemed to fill the cell. I was rapidly becoming unconscious, 
when the chime sounded once more—the thirteenth quarter 
—and I sprang to my feet again, my head in an aureole of 
sound-light. I tore open the door leading to the corridor—I 
rushed to where the object-glass of my telescope was ar¬ 
ranged, and saw—no! no! Not now can I reveal all that 
vision—for vision it was, pure and simple. Enough to say, 
I fainted at the sight and knew no more. 

At the end of twenty hours, when my attendants came for 
me, after waiting in vain to hear from me, and signalling re¬ 
peatedly without any response, they found me upon my couch 
in the cell, which I had never left, and in the most excited 
stages of a brain fever. I recovered my health and reason 
by slow degrees, but I was totally blind, and my sight I have 
never recovered. Three hours and a quarter of absolute dark¬ 
ness and its horrors had destroyed the most ambitious astron¬ 
omer of the age. 
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Famms Stories ; The Old Time Favorites. 

From a very early period of my life the entire bent of my 
inclinations had been toward microscopic investigations. 
When I was not more than ten years old, a distant relative 
of our family, hoping to astonish my inexperience, con¬ 
structed a simple microscope for me, by drilling in a disc of 
copper a small hole, in which a drop of pure water was sus¬ 
tained by capillary attraction. 

This very primitive apparatus, magnifying some fifty di¬ 
ameters, presented, it is true, only indistinct and imperfect 
forms, but still sufficiently wonderful to work up my imagina¬ 
tion to a preternatural state of excitement. 

Seeing me so interested in this rude instrument, my cousin 
explained to me all that he knew about the principles of the 
microscope, related to me a few of the wonders which had 
been accomplished through its agency, and ended by promis¬ 
ing to send me one regularly constructed, immediately on 
his return to the city. 

I counted the days, the hours, the minutes, that intervened 
between that promise and his departure. 

Meantime I was not idle. Every transparent substance 
that bore the remotest resemblance to a lens I eagerly seized 
upon, and employed in vain attempts to realize that instru¬ 
ment, the theory of whose construction I as yet only vaguely 
comprehended. All panes of glass containing those oblate 
spheroidal knots familiarly known as “ bulls’-eyes ” were 
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ruthlessly destroyed, in the hope of obtaining lenses of mar¬ 
vellous power. I even went so far as to extract the crystal¬ 
line humor from the eyes of fishes and animals, and endeav¬ 
ored to press it into the microscopic service. I plead guilty 
to having stolen the glasses from my Aunt Agatha’s specta¬ 
cles, with a dim idea of grinding them into lenses of won¬ 
drous magnifying properties—in which attempt it is scarcely 
necessary to say that I totally failed. 

At last the promised instrument came. It was of that 
order known as Field’s simple microscope, and had cost per¬ 
haps about fifteen dollars. As far as educational purposes 
went, a better apparatus could not have been selected. Ac¬ 
companying it was a small treatise on the microscope—its 
history, uses, and discoveries. I comprehended then for the 
first time the “Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” The dull 
veil of ordinary existence that hung across the world seemed 
suddenly to roll away, and to lay bare a land of enchant¬ 
ments. I felt toward my companions as the seer might feel 
toward the ordinary masses of men. I held conversations 
with nature in a tongue which they could not understand. 
I was in daily communication with living wonders, such as 
they never imagined in their wildest visions. I penetrated 
beyond the external portal of things, and roamed through 
the sanctuaries. Where they beheld only a drop of rain 
slowly rolling down the window-glass, I saw a universe of 
beings animated with all the passions common to physical 
life, and convulsing their minute sphere with struggles as 
fierce and protracted as those of men. In the common spots 
of mould, which my mother, good housekeeper that she was, 
fiercely scooped away from her jam pots, there abode for 
me, under the name of mildew, enchanted gardens, filled with 
dells and avenues of the densest foliage and most astonish¬ 
ing verdure, while from the fantastic boughs of these micro¬ 
scopic forests hung strange fruits glittering with green, and 
silver, and gold. 

It was no scientific thirst that at this time filled my mind. 
It was the pure enjoyment of a poet to whom a world of won¬ 
ders has been disclosed. I talked of my solitary pleasures 
to none. Alone with my microscope, I dimmed my sight, 
day after day and night after night, poring over the marvels 
which it unfolded to me. I was like one who, having dis¬ 
covered the ancient Eden still existing in all its primitive 
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glory, should resolve to enjoy it in solitude, and never be¬ 
tray to mortal the secret of its locality. The rod of my life 
was bent at this moment. 

I destined myself to be a microscopist. 

Of course, like every novice, I fancied myself a discoverer. 
I was ignorant at the time of the thousands of acute intel¬ 
lects engaged in the same pursuit as myself, and with the 
advantage of instruments a thousand times more powerful 
than mine. The names of Leeuwenhoek, Williamson, Spen¬ 
cer, Ehrenberg, Schultz, Dujardin, Schact, and Schleiden 
were then entirely unknown to me, or if known, I was ig¬ 
norant of their patient and wonderful researches. In every 
fresh specimen of cryptogamia which I placed beneath my 
instrument I believed that I discovered wonders of which the 
world was as yet ignorant. I remember well the thrill of 
delight and admiration that shot through me the first time 
that I discovered the common wheel animalcule {Ratifera 
vulgaris) expending and contracting its flexible spokes, and 
seemingly rotating through the water. Alas! as I grew 
older, and obtained some works treating of my favorite 
study, I found that I was only on the threshold of a science 
to the investigation of which some of the greatest men of the 
age were devoting their lives and intellects. 

As I grew up, my parents, who saw but little likelihood of 
anything practical resulting from the examination of bits of 
moss and drops of water through a brass tube and a piece 
of glass, were anxious that I should choose a profession. It 
was their desire that I should enter the counting-house of 
my uncle, Ethan Blake, a prosperous merchant, who carried 
on business in New York. This suggestion I decisively 
combated. I had no taste for trade; I should only make a 
failure; in short, I refused to become a merchant. 

But it was necessary for me to select some pursuit. My 
parents were staid New England people, who insisted on the 
necessity of labor; and therefore, although, thanks to the 
bequest of my poor Aunt Agatha, I should, on coming of 
age, inherit a small fortune sufficient to place me above 
want, it was decided that, instead of waiting for this, I should 
act the nobler part, and employ the intervening years in 
rendering myself independent. 

After much cogitation I complied with the wishes of my 
family, and selected a profession. I determined to study 
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medicine at the New York Academy. This disposition of 
my future suited me. -V removal from my relatives would 
enable me to dispose of my time as I pleased without fear of 
detection. As long as I paid my Academy fees, I might 
shirk attending the lectures if I chose; and, as I never had 
the remotest intention of standing an examination, there was 
no danger of my being “plucked.” Besides, a metropolis 
was the place for me. There I could obtain excellent in¬ 
struments, the newest publications, intimacy with men of 
pursuits kindred with my own—in short, all things necessary 
to insure a profitable devotion of my life to my beloved 
science. I had an abundance of money, few desires that 
were not bounded by my illuminating mirror on one side and 
my object-glass on the other; what, therefore, was to pre¬ 
vent my becoming an illustrious investigator of the veiled 
worlds? It was with the most buoyant hope that I left my 
New England home and established myself in New York. 

My first step, of course, was to find suitable apartments. 
These I obtained, after a couple of days’ search, in Fourth 
Avenue; a very pretty second floor unfurnished, containing 
sitting-room, bedroom, and a smaller apartment which I in¬ 
tended to fit up as a laboratory. I furnished my lodgings 
simply, but rather elegantly, and then devoted all my ener- 
gies to the adornment of the temple of my worship. I vis¬ 
ited Pike, the celebrated optician, and passed in review his 
splendid collection of microscopes—Field's Compound, Hing- 
ham’s, Spencer’s, Nachet’s Binocular (that founded on the 
principles of the stereoscope), and at length fixed upon that 
form known as Spencer’s Trunnion Microscope, as combin¬ 
ing the greatest number of improvements with an almost 
perfect freedom from tremor. Along with this I purchased 
every possible accessory—draw-tubes, micrometers, a camera- 
lucida, lever-stage, achromatic condensers, white cloud illu¬ 
minators, prisms, parabolic condensers, polarizing apparatus, 
forceps, aquatic boxes, fishing-tubes, with a host of other 
articles, all of which would have been useful in the hands of 
an experienced microscopist, but, as I afterward discovered, 
were not of the slightest present value to me. It takes years 
of practice to know how to use a complicated microscope. 
The optician looked suspiciously at me as I made these 
wholesale purchases. He evidently was uncertain whether 
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to set me down as some scientific celebrity or a madman. I 
think he inclined to the latter belief. I suppose I was mad. 
Every great genius is mad upon the subject in which he is 
greatest. The unsuccessful madman is disgraced and called 

Mad or not, I set myself to work with a zeal which few 
scientific students have ever' equalled. I had everything to 
learn relative to the delicate study upon which I had em¬ 
barked—a study involving the most earnest patience, the 
most rigid analytic powers, the steadiest hand, the most un¬ 
tiring eye, the most refined and subtile manipulation. 

For a long time half my ^paratus lay inactively on the 
shelves of my laboratory, which was now most amply fur¬ 
nished with every possible contrivance for facilitating my in¬ 
vestigations. The fact was that I did not know how to use 
some of my scientific implements—never having been taught 
microscopies—and those whose use I understood theoretically 
were of little avail, until by practice I could attain the neces¬ 
sary delicacy of handling. Still, such was the fury of my 
ambition, such the untiring perseverance of my experiments, 
that, difficult of credit as it may be, in the course of one year 
I became theoretically and practically an accomplished mi- 
croscopist. 

During this period of my labors, in which I submitted 
specimens of every substance that came under my observa¬ 
tion to the action of my lenses, I became a discoverer—in a 
small way, it is true, for I was very young, but still a dis¬ 
coverer. It was I who destroyed Ehrenberg’s theory that 
the Volvox gloialor was an animal, and proved that his 
“ monads ” with stomachs and eyes were merely phases of 
the formation of a vegetable cell, and were, when they 
reached their mature state, incapable of the act of conjuga¬ 
tion, or any true generative act, without which no organism 
rising to any stage of life higher than vegetable can be said 
to be complete. It was I who resolved the singular problem 
of rotation in the cells and hairs of plants into ciliary attrac¬ 
tion, in spite of the assertions of Mr. Wenham and others, 
that my explanation was the result of an optical illusion. 

But notwithstanding these discoveries, laboriously and 
painfully made as they were, I felt horribly dissatisfied. At 
every step I found myself stopped by the imperfections of 
my instruments. Like all active microscopists, I gave my 
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imagination full play. Indeed, it is a common complaint 
against many such, that they supply the defects of their in¬ 
struments with the creations of their brains. I imagined 
depths beyond depths in nature which the limited power of 
my lenses prohibited me from exploring. I lay awake at 
night constructing imaginary microscopes of immeasurable 
power, with which I seemed to pierce through all the en¬ 
velopes of matter down to its original atom. How I cursed 
those imperfect mediums which necessity through ignorance 
compelled me to use! How I longed to discover the secret 
of some perfect lens, whose magnifying power should be 
limited only by the resolvability of the object, and which at 
the same time should be free from spherical and chromatic 
aberrations, in short from all the obstacles over which the 
poor microscopist finds himself continually stumbling! I 
felt convinced that the simple microscope, composed of a 
single lens of such vast yet perfect power, was possible of 
construction. To attempt to bring the compound micro¬ 
scope up to such a pitch would have been commencing at 
the wrong end; this latter being simply a partially successful 
endeavor to remedy those very defects of the simple instru¬ 
ment, which, if conquered, would leave nothing to be desired. 

It was in this mood of mind that I became a constructive 
microscopist. After another year passed in this new pursuit, 
experimenting on every imaginable substance—glass, gems, 
flints, crystals, artificial crystals formed of the alloy of various 
vitreous materials—in short, having constructed as many 
varieties of lenses as Argus had eyes, I found myself pre¬ 
cisely where I started, with nothing gained save an extensive 
knowledge of glass-making. I was almost dead with despair. 
My parents were surprised at my apparent want of progress 
in my medical studies (I had not attended one lecture since 
my arrival in the city), and the expenses of my mad pursuit 
had been so great as to embarrass me very seriously. 

I was in this frame of mind one day, experimenting in my 
laboratory on a small diamond—that stone, from its great 
refracting power, having always occupied my attention more 
than any other—when a young Frenchman, who lived on the 
floor above me, and who was in the habit of occasionally 
visiting me, entered the room. 

I think that Jules Simon was a Jew. He had many traits 
of the Hebrew character: a love of jewelry, of dress, and of 
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good living. There was something mysterious about him. 
He always had something to sell, and yet went into excellent 
society. When I say sell, I should perhaps have said peddle; 
for his operations were generally confined to the disposal of 
single articles—a picture, for instance, or a rare carving in 
ivory, or a pair of duelling-pistols, or the dress of a Mexican 
Caballero. When I was first furnishing my rooms, he paid 
me a visit, which ended in my purchasing an antique silver 
lamp, which he assured me was a Cellini—it was handsome 
enough even for that—and some other knick-knacks for my 
sitting-room. Why Simon should pursue this petty trade I 
never could imagine. He apparently had plenty of money, 
and had the entrie of the best houses in the city—taking 
care, however, I suppose, to drive no bargains within the 
enchanted circle of the Upper Ten. I came at length to the 
conclusion that this peddling was but a mask to cover some 
greater object, and even went so far as to believe my young 
acquaintance to be implicated in the slave-trade. That, 
however, was none of my affair. 

On the present occasion, Simon entered my room in a state 
of considerable excitement. 

“Ah! man ami!" he cried, before I could even offer him 
the ordinary salutation, “ it has occurred to me to be the 
witness of the most astonishing things in the world. I 

promenade myself to the house of Madame-. How does 

the little animal— le retiard —name himself in the Latin?” 

“Vulpes," I answered. 

“Ah! yes—Vulpes. I promenade myself to the house of 
Madame Vulpes.” 

“ The spirit medium? ” 

“Yes, the great medium. Great heavens! what a woman! 
I write on a slip of paper many of questions concerning affairs 
the most secret—affairs that conceal themselves in the 
abysses of my heart the most profound; and behold I by ex¬ 
ample ! what occurs? This devil of a woman makes me re¬ 
plies the most truthful to all of them. She talks to me of 
things that I do not love to talk of to myself. What am I 
to think? I am fixed to the earth 1 ” 

“ Am I to understand you, M. Simon, that this Mrs. Vulpes 
replied to questions secretly written by you, which questions 
related to events known only to yourself? ” 

“Ah! more than that, more than that,” he answered, with 
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an air of some alarm. “ She related to me things- But,” 

he added, after a pause, and suddenly changing his manner, 
“ why occupy ourselves with these follies? It was all the 
biology, without doubt. It goes without saying that it has 
not my credence. But why are we here, mon ami 1 It has 
occurred to me to discover the most beautiful thing as you 
can imagine—a vase with green lizards on it, composed by 
the great Bernard Palissy. It is in my apartment; let us 
mount. I go to show it to you.” 

I followed Simon mechanically; but my thoughts were far 
from Palissy and his enamelled ware, although I, like him, 
was seeking in the dark a great discovery. This casual 
mention of the spiritualist, Madame Vulpes, set me on a new 
track. What if this spiritualism should be really a great 
fact? What if, through communication with more subtile 
organisms than my own, I could reach at a single bound the 
goal, which perhaps a life of agonizing mental toil would 
never enable me to attain? 

While purchasing the Palissy vase from my friend Simon, 
I was mentally arranging a visit to Madame Vulpes. 

Two evenings after this, thanks to an arrangement by 
letter and the promise of an ample fee, I found Madame 
Vulpes awaiting me at her residence alone. She was a 
coarse-featured woman, with keen and rather cruel dark 
eyes, and an exceedingly sensual expression about her mouth 
and under jaw. She received me in perfect silence, in an 
apartment on the ground-floor, very sparely furnished. In 
the centre of the room, close to where Mrs. Vulpes sat, there 
was a common round mahogany table. If I had come for 
the purpose of sweeping her chimney, the woman could not 
have looked more indifferent to my appearance. There was 
no attempt to inspire the visitor with awe. Everything bore 
a simple and practical aspect. This intercourse with the 
spiritual world was evidently as familiar an occupation with 
Mrs. Vulpes as eating her dinner or riding in an omnibus. 

“You come for a communication, Mr. Linley?" said the 
medium, in a dry, business-like tone of voice. 

“ By appointment—yes. ” 

“ What sort of communication do you want? a written 

“Yes—I wish for a written one." 
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“ From any particular spirit? ” 

“Yes." 

“ Have you ever known this spirit on this earth? ” 

“Never. He died long before I was born. I wish merely 
to obtain from him some information which he ought to be 
able to give better than any other.” 

“Will you seat yourself at the table, Mr. Linley,” said the 
medium, “and place your hands upon it?” 

I obeyed—Mrs. Vulpes being seated opposite to me, with 
her hands also on the table. We remained thus for about a 
minute and a half, when a violent succession of raps came 
on the table, on the back of my chair, on the floor immedi¬ 
ately under my feet, and even on the window-panes. Mrs. 
Vulpes smiled composedly. 

“They are very strong to-night,” she remarked. “You 
are fortunate.” She then continued, “Will the spirits com¬ 
municate with this gentleman? ” 

Vigorous affirmative. 

“ Will the particular spirit he desires to speak with com¬ 
municate? ” 

A very confused rapping followed this question. 

“I know what they mean,” said Mrs. Vulpes, addressing 
herself to me; “ they wish you to write down the name of 
the particular spirit that you desire to converse with. Is that 
so? ” she added, speaking to her invisible guests. 

That it was so was evident from the numerous affirmatory 
responses. While this was going on, I tore a slip from my 
pocket-book, and scribbled a name, under the table. 

“Will this spirit communicate in writing with this gentle¬ 
man?” asked the medium once more. 

After a moment’s pause, her hand seemed to be seized with 
a violent tremor, shaking so forcibly that the table vibrated. 
She said that a spirit had seized her hand and would write. 
I handed her some sheets of paper that were on the table, 
and a pencil. The latter she held loosely in her hand, which 
presently began to move over the paper with a singular and 
seemingly involuntary motion. After a few moments had 
elapsed, she handed me the paper, on which I found written, 
in a large, uncultivated hand, the words, “ He is not here, 
but has been sent for.” A pause of a minute or so now en¬ 
sued, during which Mrs. Vulpes remained perfectly silent, 
but the raps continued at regular intervals. When the short 
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period I mention had elapsed, the hand of the medium was 
again seized with its convulsive tremor, and she wrote, under 
this strange influence, a few words on the paper, which she 
handed to me. They were as follows: 

“ I am here. Question me. 

“ Leeuwenhoek.” 

I was astounded. The name was identical with that I 
had written beneath the table, and carefully kept concealed. 
Neither was it at all probable that an uncultivated woman 
like Mrs. Vulpes should know even the name of the great 
father of microscopies. It may have been biology; but this 
theory was soon doomed to be destroyed. I wrote on my 
slip—still concealing it from Mrs. Vulpes—a series of ques¬ 
tions, which, to avoid tediousness, I shall place with the re¬ 
sponses, in the order in which they occurred: 

I.—Can the microscope be brought to perfection? 

Spirit.—Y es. 

I.—Am I destined to accomplish this great task? 

Spirit. —You are. 

I.—I wish to know how to proceed to attain this end. For 
the love which you bear to science, help me! 

Spirit. —A diamond of one hundred and forty carats, sub¬ 
mitted to electro-magnetic current for a long period, will 
experience a rearrangement of its atoms inter se, and from 
that stone you will form the universal lens. 

I.—Will great discoveries result from the use of such a 
lens? 

Spirit. —So great that all that has gone before is as 
nothing. 

I.—But the refractive power of the diamond is so im¬ 
mense, that the image will be formed within the lens. How 
is that difficulty to be surmounted? 

Spirit. —Pierce the lens through its axis, and the difficulty 
is obviated. The image will be formed in the pierced space, 
which will itself serve as a tube to look through. Now I 
am called. Good-night. 

I cannot at alt describe the effect that these extraordinary 
communications had upon me. I felt completely bewildered. 
No biological theory could account for the discovery of the 
lens. The medium might, by means of biological rapport 
with my mind, have gone so far as to read my questions, 
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and reply to them coherently. But biology could not enable 
her to discover that magnetic currents would so alter the 
crystals of the diamond as to remedy its previous defects, 
and admit of its being polished into a perfect lens. Some 
such theory may have passed through my head, it is true; 
but if so, I had forgotten it. In my excited condition of 
mind there was no course left but to become a convert, and 
it was in a state of the most painful nervous exaltation that 
I left the medium’s house that evening. She accompanied 
me to the door, hoping that I was satisfied. The raps fol¬ 
lowed us as we went through the hall, sounding on the bal¬ 
usters, the flooring, and even the lintels of the door. I 
hastily expressed my satisfaction, and escaped hurriedly into 
the cool night air. I walked home with but one thought 
possessing me—how to obtain a diamond of the immense 
size required. My entire means multiplied a hundred times 
over would have been inadequate to its purchase. Besides, 
such stones are rare, and become historical. I could find 
such only in the regalia of Eastern or European monarchs. 

There was a light in Simon’s room as I entered my house. 
A vague impulse urged me to visit him. As I opened the 
door of his sitting-room unannounced, he was bending, with 
his back toward me, over a carcel lamp, apparently engaged 
in minutely examining some object which he held in his 
hands. As I entered, he started suddenly, thrust his hand 
into his breast-pocket, and turned to me with a face crimson 
with confusion. 

“ What! ” I cried, “ poring over the miniature of some fair 
lady? Well, don’t blush so much; I won’t ask to see it.” 

Simon laughed awkwardly enough, but made none of the 
negative protestations usual on such occasions. He asked 
me to take a seat. 

“ Simon, ” said I, “ I have just come from Madame Vulpes. ” 

This time Simon turned as white as a sheet, and seemed 
stupefied, as if a sudden electric shock had smitten him. He 
babbled some incoherent words, and went hastily to a small 
closet where he usually kept his liquors. Although aston¬ 
ished at his emotion, I was too preoccupied with my own 
idea to pay much attention to anything else. 

“You say truly when you call Madame Vulpes a devil of 
a woman,” I continued. “Simon, she told me wonderful 
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things to-night, or rather was the means of telling me won¬ 
derful things. Ah! if I could only get a diamond that 
weighed one hundred and forty carats! ” 

Scarcely had the sigh with which I uttered this desire died 
upon my lips, when Simon, with the aspect of a wild beast, 
glared at me savagely, and, rushing to the mantel-piece, 
where some foreign weapons hung on the wall, caught up a 
Malay creese, and brandished it furiously before him. 

“No!” he cried in French, into which he always broke 
when excited. “No! you shall not have it! You are per¬ 
fidious! You have consulted with that demon, and desire 
my treasure! But I will die first! Me! I am brave! You 
cannot make me fear! ” 

All this, uttered in a loud voice trembling with excitement, 
astounded me. I saw at a glance that I had accidentally 
trodden upon the edges of Simon’s secret, whatever it was. 
It was necessary to reassure him. 

“ My dear Simon,” I said, “ I am entirely at a loss to know 
what you mean. I went to Madame Vulpes to consult with 
her on a scientific problem, to the solution of which I dis¬ 
covered that a diamond of the size I just mentioned was 
necessary. You were never alluded to during the evening, 
nor, so far as I was concerned, even thought of. What can 
be the meaning of this outburst? If you happen to have a 
set of valuable diamonds in your possession, you need fear 
nothing from me. The diamond which I require you could 
not possess; or, if you did possess it, you would not be liv¬ 
ing here.” 

Something in my tone must have completely reassured 
him; for his expression immediately changed to a sort of 
constrained merriment, combined, however, with a certain 
suspicious attention to my movements. He laughed, and 
said that I must bear with him; that he was at certain mo¬ 
ments subject to a species of vertigo, which betrayed itself 
in incoherent speeches, and that the attacks passed off as 
rapidly as they came. He put his weapon aside while mak¬ 
ing this explanation, and endeavored, with some success, to 
assume a more cheerful air. 

All this did not impose on me in the least. I was too 
much accustomed to analytical labors to be baffled by so 
flimsy a veil. I determined to probe the mystery to the 
bottom. 
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“Simon,” I said, gayly, “let us forget all this over a bot¬ 
tle of Burgundy. I have a case of Lausseure’s Clos Vougeot 
down-stairs, fragrant with the odors and ruddy with the sun¬ 
light of the C6te d’Or. Let us have up a couple of bottles. 
What say you?” 

“With all my heart,” answered Simon, smilingly. 

I produced the wine and we seated ourselves to drink. It 
was of a famous vintage, that of 1848, a year when war and 
wine throve together—and its pure but powerful juice seemed 
to impart renewed vitality to the system. By the time we 
had half finished the second bottle, Simon’s head, which I 
knew was a weak one, had begun to yield, while I remained 
calm as ever, only that every draught seemed to send a flush 
of vigor through my limbs. Simon’s utterance became more 
and more indistinct. He took to singing French chansons of 
a not very moral tendency. I rose suddenly from the table 
just at the conclusion of one of those incoherent verses, and, 
fixing my eyes on him with a quiet smile, said: “ Simon, I 
have deceived you. I learned your secret this evening. You 
may as well be frank with me. Mrs. Vulpes, or rather one 
of her spirits, told me all.” 

He started with horror. His intoxication seemed for the 
moment to fade away, and he made a movement toward the 
weapon that he had a short time before laid down. I stopped 
him with my hand. 

“Monster!” he cried, passionately, “I am ruined! What 
shall I do? You shall never have it! I swear by my 
mother! ” 

“I don’t want it,” I said; “rest secure, but be frank with 
me. Tell me all about it.” 

The drunkenness began to return. He protested with 
maudlin earnestness that I was entirely mistaken—that I 
was intoxicated; then asked me to swear eternal secrecy, 
and promised to disclose the mystery to me. I pledged my¬ 
self, of course, to all. With an uneasy look in his eyes, and 
hands unsteady with drink and nervousness, he drew a small 
case from his breast and opened it. Heavens! How the 
mild lamp-light was shivered into a thousand prismatic ar¬ 
rows, as it fell upon a vast rose-diamond that glittered in the 
case! I was no judge of diamonds, but I saw at a glance 
that this was a gem of rare size and purity. I looked at 
Simon with wonder, and—must I confess it?—with envy. 
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How could he have obtained this treasure? In reply to my 
questions, I could just gather from his drunken statements 
(of which, I fancy, half the incoherence was affected) that 
he had been superintending a gang of slaves engaged in dia¬ 
mond-washing in Brazil; that he had seen one of them se¬ 
crete a diamond, but, instead of informing his employers, 
had quietly watched the negro until he saw him bury his 
treasure; that he had dug it up and fled with it, but that as 
yet he was afraid to attempt to dispose of it publicly—so 
valuable a gem being almost certain to attract too much at¬ 
tention to its owner’s antecedents—and he had not been able 
to discover any of those obscure channels by which such 
matters are conveyed away safely. He added, that, in ac¬ 
cordance with oriental practice, he had named his diamond 
with the fanciful title of “The Eye of Morning.” 

While Simon was relating this to me, I regarded the great 
diamond attentively. Never had I beheld anything so beau¬ 
tiful. All the glories of light, ever imagined or described, 
seemed to pulsate in its crystalline chambers. Its weight, as 
I learned from Simon, was exactly one hundred and forty 
carats. Here was an amazing coincidence. The hand of 
destiny seemed in it. On the very evening when the spirit 
of Leeuwenhoek communicates to me the great secret of the 
microscope, the priceless means which he directs me to em¬ 
ploy start up within ray easy reach ! I determined, with 
the most perfect deliberation, to possess myself of Simon’s 
diamond. 

I sat opposite to him while he nodded over his glass, and 
calmly revolved the whole affair. I did not for an instant 
contemplate so foolish an act as a common theft, which 
would of course be discovered, or at least necessitate flight 
and concealment, all of which must interfere with my scien¬ 
tific plans. There was but one step to be taken—to kill 
Simon. After all, what was the life of a little peddling Jew, 
in comparison with the interests of science? Human beings 
are taken every day from the condemned prisons to be ex¬ 
perimented on by surgeons. This man, Simon, was by his 
own confession a criminal, a robber, and I believed on my 
soul a murderer. He deserved death quite as much as any 
felon condemned by the laws: why should I not, like gov¬ 
ernment, contrive that his punishment should contribute to 
the progress of human knowledge? 
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The means for accomplishing everything I desired lay 
within my reach. There stood upon the mantel-piece a bot¬ 
tle half full of French laudanum, Simon was so occupied 
with his diamond, which I had just restored to him, that it 
was an affair of no difficulty to drug his glass. In a quarter 
of an hour he was in a profound sleep. 

I now opened his waistcoat, took the diamond from the 
inner pocket in which he had placed it, and removed him to 
the bed, on which I laid him so that his feet hung down over 
the edge. I had possessed myself of the Malay creese, 
which I held in my right hand, while with the other I dis¬ 
covered as accurately as I could by pulsation the exact lo¬ 
cality of the heart. It was essential that all the aspects of 
his death should lead to the surmise of self-murder. I cal¬ 
culated the exact angle at which it was probable that the 
weapon, if levelled by Simon’s own hand, would enter his 
breast; then with one powerful blow I thrust it up to the hilt 
in the very spot which I desired to penetrate. A convulsive 
thrill ran through Simon’s limbs. I heard a smothered sound 
issue from his throat, precisely like the bursting of a large 
air-bubble, sent up by a diver, when it reaches the surface 
of the water; he turned half round on his side, and, as if to 
assist my plans more effectually, his right hand, moved by 
some mere spasmodic impulse, clasped the handle of the 
creese, which it remained holding with extraordinary muscu¬ 
lar tenacity. Beyond this there was no apparent struggle. 
The laudanum, I presume, paralyzed the usual nervous ac¬ 
tion. He must have died instantly. 

There was yet something to be done. To make it certain 
that all suspicion of the act should be diverted from any in¬ 
habitant of the house to Simon himself, it was necessary 
that the door should be found in the morning locked on the 
inside. How to do this, and afterward escape myself? Not 
by the window; that was a physical impossibility. Besides, 
I was determined that the windows also should be found 
bolted. The solution was simple enough. I descended 
softly to my own room for a peculiar instrument which I had 
used for holding small slippery substances, such as minute 
spheres of glass, etc. This instrument was nothing more 
than a long slender hand-vise, with a very powerful grip, 
and a considerable leverage, which last was accidentally 
owing to the shape of the handle. Nothing was simpler 
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than, when the key was in the lock, to seize the end of its 
stem in this vise, through the keyhole, from the outside, and 
so lock the door. Previously, however, to doing this, I 
burned a number of papers on Simon’s hearth. Suicides 
almost always bum papers before they destroy themselves. 
I also emptied some more laudanum into Simon’s glass— 
having first removed from it all traces of wine—cleaned the 
other wine-glass, and brought the bottles away with me. If 
traces of two persons drinking had been found in the room, 
the question naturally would have arisen. Who was the sec¬ 
ond? Besides, the wine-bottles might have been identified 
as belonging to me. The laudanum I poured out to aecount 
for its presence in his stomach, in case of a post-mortem 
examination. The theory naturally would be, that he first 
intended to poison himself, but, after swallowing a little of 
the drug, was either disgusted with its taste, or changed his 
mind from other motives, and chose the dagger. These ar¬ 
rangements made, I walked out, leaving the gas burning, 
locked the door with my vise, and went to bed. 

Simon’s death was not discovered until nearly three in the 
afternoon. The servant, astonished at seeing the gas burn¬ 
ing—the light streaming on the dark landing from under the 
door—peeped through the keyhole and saw Simon on the 
bed. She gave the alarm. The door was burst open, and 
the neighborhood was in a fever of excitement. 

Every one in the house was arrested, myself included. 
There was an inquest; but no clue to his death beyond that 
of suicide could be obtained. Curiously enough, he had 
made several speeches to his friends the preceding week, 
that seemed to point to self-destruction. One gentleman 
swore that Simon had said in his presence that “ he was tired 
of life.” His landlord affirmed that Simon, when paying 
him his last month’s rent, remarked that “ he should not pay 
him rent much longer.” All the other evidence corre¬ 
sponded—the door locked inside, the position of the corpse, 
the burnt papers. As I anticipated, no one knew of the 
possession of the diamond by Simon, so that no motive was 
suggested for his murder. The jury, after a prolonged ex¬ 
amination, brought in the usual verdict, and the neighbor¬ 
hood once more settled down into its accustomed quiet. 

The three months succeeding Simon’s catastrophe I de- 
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voted night and day to my diamond lens. I had constructed 
a vast galvanic battery, composed of nearly two thousand 
pairs of plates—a higher power I dared not use, lest the 
diamond should be calcined. By means of this enormous 
engine I was enabled to send a powerful current of elec¬ 
tricity continually through my great diamond, which it 
seemed to me gained in lustre every day. At the expiration 
of a month I commenced the grinding and polishing of the 
lens, a work of intense toil and exquisite delicacy. The great 
density of the stone, and the care required to be taken with 
the curvatures of the surfaces of the lens, r ndered the labor 
the severest and most harassing that I had yet undergone. 

At last the eventful moment came; the lens was completed. 
I stood trembling on the threshold of new worlds. I had 
the realization of Alexander’s famous wish before me. The 
lens lay on the table, ready to be placed upon its platform. 
My hand fairly shook as I enveloped a drop of water with a 
thin coating of oil of turpentine, preparatory to its examina¬ 
tion—a process necessary in order to prevent the rapid evap¬ 
oration of the water. I now placed the drop on a thin slip of 
glass under the lens, and throwing upon it, by the combined 
aid of a prism and a mirror, a powerful stream of light, I 
approached my eye to the minute hole drilled through the 
axis of the lens. For an instant I saw nothing save what 
seemed to be an illuminated chaos, a vast luminous abyss. 
A pure white light, cloudless and serene, and seemingly 
limitless as space itself, was my first impression. Gently, 
and with the greatest care, I depressed the lens a few hairs’- 
breadths. The wondrous illumination still continued, but as 
the lens approached the object a scene of indescribable 
beauty was unfolded to my view. 

I seemed to gaze upon a vast space, the limits of which 
extended far beyond my vision. An atmosphere of magical 
luminousness permeated the entire field of view. I was 
amazed to see no trace of animalculous life. Not a living 
thing, apparently, inhabited that dazzling expanse. I com¬ 
prehended instantly that, by the wondrous power of my lens, 
I had penetrated beyond the grosser particles of aqueous 
matter, beyond the realms of Infusoria and protozoa, down 
to the original gaseous globule, into whose luminous interior 
I was gazing, as into an almost boundless dome filled with a 
supernatural radiance. 
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It was, however, no brilliant void into which I looked. 
On every side I beheld beautiful inorganic forms, of un¬ 
known texture, and colored with the most enchanting hues. 
These forms presented the appearance of what might be 
called, for want of a more specific definition, foliated clouds 
of the highest rarity; that is, they undulated and broke into 
vegetable formations, and were tinged with splendors com¬ 
pared with which the gilding of our autumn woodlands is as 
dross compared with gold. Far away into the illimitable 
distance stretched long avenues of these gaseous forests, 
dimly transparent, and painted with prismatic hues of un¬ 
imaginable brilliancy. The pendent branches waved along 
the fluid glades until every vista seemed to break through 
half-lucent ranks of many-colored drooping silken pennons. 
What seemed to be either fruits or flowers, pied with a thou¬ 
sand hues, lustrous and ever varying, bubbled from the 
crowns of this fairy foliage. No hills, no lakes, no rivers, 
no forms animate or inanimate, were to be seen, save those 
vast auroral copses that floated serenely in the luminous still¬ 
ness, with leaves and fruits and flowers gleaming with un¬ 
known fires, unrealizable by mere imagination. 

How strange, I thought, that this sphere should be thus 
condemned to solitude! I had hoped, at least, to discover 
some new form of animal life—perhaps of a lower class than 
any with which we are at present acquainted, but still, some 
living organism. I found my newly discovered world, if I 
may so speak, a beautiful chromatic desert. 

While I was speculating on the singular arrangements of 
the internal economy of Nature, with which she so frequently 
splinters into atoms our most compact theories, I thought I 
beheld a form moving slowly through the glades of one of 
the prismatic forests. I looked more attentively, and found 
that I was not mistaken. Words cannot depict the anxiety 
with which I awaited the nearer approach of this mysterious 
object. Was it merely some inanimate substance, held in 
suspense in the attenuated atmosphere of the globule? or 
was it an animal endowed with vitality and motion? It ap¬ 
proached, flitting behind the gauzy, colored veils of cloud- 
foliage, for seconds dimly revealed, then vanishing. At last 
the violet pennons that trailed nearest to me vibrated; they 
were gently pushed aside, and the form floated out into the 
broad light. 
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It was a female human shape. When I say human, I 
mean it possessed the outlines of humanity—but there the 
analogy ends. Its adorable beauty lifted it illimitable heights 
beyond the loveliest daughter of Adam. 

I cannot, I dare not, attempt to inventory the charms of 
this divine revelation of perfect beauty. Those eyes of 
mystic violet, dewy and serene, evade my words. Her long, 
lustrous hair following her glorious head in a golden wake, 
like the track sown in heaven by a falling star, seems to 
quench my most burning phrases with its splendors. If all 
the bees of Hybla nestled upon my lips, they would still sing 
but hoarsely the wondrous harmonies of outline that inclosed 
her form. 

She swept out from between the rainbow-curtains of the 
cloud-trees into the broad sea of light that lay beyond. Her 
motions were those of some graceful naiad, cleaving, by a 
mere effort of her will, the clear, unruffled waters that fill 
the chambers of the sea. She floated forth with the serene 
grace of a frail bubble ascending through the still atmo¬ 
sphere of a June day. The perfect roundness of her limbs 
formed suave and enchanting curves. It was like listening 
to the most spiritual symphony of Beethoven the divine, to 
watch the harmonious flow of lines. This, indeed, was a 
pleasure cheaply purchased at any price. What cared I, if 
I had waded to the portal of this wonder through another’s 
blood? I would have given my own to enjpy one such mo¬ 
ment of intoxication and delight. 

Breathless with gazing on this lovely wonder, and forget¬ 
ful for an instant of everything save her presence, I withdrew 
my eye from the microscope eagerly—alas! As my gaze fell 
on the thin slide that lay beneath my instrument, the bright 
light from mirror and from prism sparkled on a colorless 
drop of water! There, in that tiny bead of dew, this beauti¬ 
ful being was forever imprisoned. The planet Neptune was 
not more distant from me than she. I hastened once more 
to apply my eye to the microscope. 

Animula (let me now call her by that dear name which I 
subsequently bestowed on her) had changed her position. 
She had again approached the wondrous forest, and was 
gazing earnestly upward. Presently one of the trees—as I 
must call them—unfolded a long ciliary process, with which 
it seized one of the gleaming fruits that glittered on its sum- 
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mit, and sweeping slowly down, held it within reach of Ani- 
mula. The sylph took it in her delicate hand and began to 
eat. My attention was so entirely absorbed by her, that I 
could not apply myself to the task of determining whether 
this singular plant was or was not instinct with volition. 

I watched her, as she made her repast, with the most pro¬ 
found attention. The suppleness of her motions sent a thrill 
of delight through my frame; my heart beat madly as she 
turned her beautiful eyes in the direction of the spot in which 
I stood. What would I not have given to have had the 
power to precipitate myself into that luminous ocean, and 
float with her through those groves of purple and gold! 
While I was thus breathlessly following her every moment, 
she suddenly started, seemed to listen for a moment, and 
then leaving the brilliant ether in which she was floating, 
like a flash of light, pierced through the opaline forest, and 
disappeared. 

Instantly a series of the most singular sensations attacked 
me. It seemed as if I had suddenly gone blind. The lu¬ 
minous sphere was still before me, but my daylight had van¬ 
ished. What caused this sudden disappearance? Had she a 
lover or a husband? Yes, that was the solution! Some 
signal from a happy fellow-being had vibrated through the 
avenues of the forest, and she had obeyed the summons. 

The agony of my sensations, as I arrived at this conclusion, 
startled me. I tried to reject the conviction that my reason 
forced upon me. I battled against the fatal conclusion—but 
in vain. It was so. I had no escape from it. I loved an 
animalcule! 

It is true that, thanks to the marvellous power of my mi¬ 
croscope, she appeared of human proportions. Instead of 
presenting the revolting aspect of the coarser creatures, that 
live and struggle and die, in the more easily resolvable por¬ 
tions of the water-drop, she was fair and delicate and of sur¬ 
passing beauty. But of what account was all that? Every 
time that my eye was withdrawn from the instrument; it fell 
on a miserable drop of water, within which, I must be con¬ 
tent to know, dwelt all that could make my life lovely. 

Could she but see me once! Could I for one moment 
pierce the mystical walls that so inexorably rose to separate 
us, and whisper all that filled my soul, I might consent to be 
satisfied for the rest of my life with the knowledge of her re- 
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mote sympathy. It would be something to have established 
even the faintest personal link to bind us together—to know 
that at times, when roaming through those enchanted glades, 
she might think of the wonderful stranger, who had broken 
the monotony of her life with his presence, and left a gentle 
memory in her heart! 

But it could not be. No invention of which human intel¬ 
lect was capable could break down the barriers that nature 
had erected. I might feast my soul upon her wondrous 
beauty, yet she must always remain ignorant of the adoring 
eyes that day and night gazed upon her, and, even when 
closed, beheld her in dreams. With a bitter cry of anguish 
I fled from the room, and, flinging myself on my bed, sobbed 
myself to sleep like a child. 

I arose the next morning almost at daybreak, and rushed 
to my microscope. I trembled as I sought the luminous 
world iii miniature that contained my all. Animula was 
there. I had left the gas-lamp, surrounded by its moderators, 
burning, when I went to bed the night before. I found the 
sylph bathing, as it were, with an expression of pleasure ani¬ 
mating her features, in the brilliant light which surrounded 
her. She tossed her lustrous golden hair over her shoulders 
with innocent coquetry. She lay at full length in the trans¬ 
parent medium, in which she supported herself with ease, and 
gambolled with the enchanting grace that the nymph Sal- 
macis might have exhibited when she sought to conquer the 
modest Hermaphrodites. I tried an experiment to satisfy 
myself if her powers of reflection were developed. I lessened 
the lamp-light considerably. By the dim light that remained, 
I could see an expression of pain flit across her face. She 
looked upward suddenly, and her brows contracted. I flooded 
the stage of the microscope again with a full stream of light, 
and her whole expression changed. She sprang forward like 
some substance deprived of all weight. Her eyes sparkled 
and her lips moved. Ah I if science had only the means of 
conducting and reduplicating sounds, as it does the rays of 
light, what carols of happiness would then have entranced 
my ears! what jubilant hymns to Adonai's would have thrilled 
the illumined air! 

I now comprehended how it was that the Count de Gabalis 
peopled his mystic world with sylphs—beautiful beings whose 
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breath of life was lambent fire, and who sported forever in 
regions of purest ether and purest light. The Rosicrucian 
had anticipated the wonder that I had practically realized. 

How long this worship of my strange divinity went on thus 
I scarcely know. I lost all note of time. All day from early 
dawn, and far into the night, I was to be found peering 
through that wonderful lens. I saw no one, went nowhere, 
and scarce allowed myself sufficient time for my meals. My 
whole life was absorbed in contemplation as rapt as that of 
any of the Romish saints. Every hour that I gazed upon 
the divine form strengthened my passion—a passion that was 
always overshadowed by the maddening conviction, that, 
although I could gaze on her at will, she never, never could 
behold me! 

At length, I grew so pale and emaciated, from want of 
rest, and continual brooding over my insane love and its 
cruel conditions, that I determined to make some effort to 
wean myself from it. “Come,” I said, “this is at best but 
a fantasy. Your imagination has bestowed on Animula 
charms which in reality she does not possess. Seclusion 
from female society has produced this morbid condition of 
mind. Compare her with the beautiful women of your own 
world, and this false enchantment will vanish.” 

I looked over the newspapers by chance. There I beheld 
the advertisement of a celebrated danseuse who appeared 
nightly at Niblo’s. The Signorina Caradolce had the repu¬ 
tation of being the most beautiful as well as the most grace¬ 
ful woman in the world. I instantly dressed and went to 
the theatre. 

The curtain drew up. The usual semicircle of fairies in 
white muslin were standing on the right toe around the en¬ 
amelled flower-bank, of green canvas, on which the belated 
prince was sleeping. Suddenly a flute is heard. The fairies 
start. The trees open, the fairies all stand on the left toe, 
and the queen enters. It was the Signorina. She bounded for¬ 
ward amid thunders of applause, and, lighting on one foot, 
remained poised in air. Heavens! was this the great en¬ 
chantress that had drawn monarchs at her chariot-wheels? 
Those heavy muscular limbs, those thick ankles, those cav¬ 
ernous eyes, that stereotyped smile, those crudely painted 
cheeks! Where were the vermeil blooms, the liquid expres¬ 
sive eyes, the harmonious limbs of Animula? 
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The Signorina danced. What gross, discordant movements! 
The play of her limbs was all false and artificial. Her bounds 
were painful athletic efforts; her poses were angular and 
distressed the eye. I could bear it no longer; with an ex¬ 
clamation of disgust that drew every eye upon me, I rose 
from my seat in the very middle of the Signorina’s pas-de- 
fascination, and abruptly quitted the house. 

I hastened home to feast my eyes once more on the lovely 
form of my sylph. I felt that henceforth to combat this 
passion would be impossible. I applied my eye to the lens. 
Animula was there—but what could have happened? Some 
terrible change seemed to have taken place during my ab¬ 
sence. Some secret grief seemed to cloud the lovely features 
of her I gazed upon. Her face had grown thin and haggard; 
her limbs trailed heavily; the wondrous lustre of her golden 
hair had faded. She was ill! ill, and I could not assist her! 
I believe at that moment I would have gladly forfeited all 
claims to my human birthright, if I could only have been 
dwarfed to the size of an animalcule, and permitted to con¬ 
sole her from whom fate had forever divided me. 

I racked my brain for the solution of this mystery. What 
was it that afflicted the sylph? She seemed to suffer intense 
pain. Her features contracted, and she even writhed, as if 
with some internal agony. The wondrous forests appeared 
also to have lost half their beauty. Their hues were dim 
and in some places faded away altogether. I watched Ani¬ 
mula for hours with a breaking heart, and she seemed abso¬ 
lutely to wither away under my very eye. Suddenly I re¬ 
membered that I had not looked at the water-drop for several 
days. In fact, I hated to see it; for it reminded me of the 
natural barrier between Animula and myself. I hurriedly 
looked down on the stage of the microscope. The slide was 
still there—but, great heavens! the water-drop had vanished! 
The awful truth burst upon me; it had evaporated, until it 
had become so minute as to be invisible to the naked eye; 
I had been gazing on its last atom, the one that contained 
Animula—and she was dying! 

I rushed again to the front of the lens, and looked through. 
Alas! the last agony had seized her. The rainbow-hued 
forests had all melted away, and Animula lay struggling 
feebly in what seemed to be a spot of dim light. Ah! the 
sight was horrible: the limbs once so round and lovely 
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shrivelling up into nothings; the eyes—those eyes that shone 
like heaven—being quenched into black dust; the lustrous 
golden hair now lank and discolored. The last throe came. 
I beheld that final struggle of the blackening form—and I 
fainted. 

When I awoke out of a trance of many hours, I found 
myself lying amid the wreck of my instrument, myself as 
shattered in mind and body as it. I crawled feebly to my 
bed, from which I did not rise for months. 

They say now that I am mad; but they are mistaken. I 
am poor, for I have neither the heart nor the will to work; 
all my money is spent, and I live on charity. Young men’s 
associations that love a joke invite me to lecture on optics 
before them, for which they pay me, and laugh at me while 
I lecture. “ Linley, the mad microscopist, ” is the name I go 
by. I suppose that I talk incoherently while I lecture. Who 
could talk sense when his brain is haunted by such ghastly 
memories, while ever and anon among the shapes of death I 
behold the radiant form of my lost Animula! 
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FAMOUS STORIES: THE CLOAK* 


From the Russian of Nikolai Gogol 
In the department of—but it is better not to mention the 
department. There is nothing more irritable than depart¬ 
ments, regiments, courts of justice, and, in a word, every 
branch of public service. Each individual attached to them 
nowadays thinks all society insulted in his person. Quite 
recently, a complaint was received from a justice of the 
peace, in which he plainly demonstrated that all the imperial 
institutions were going to the dogs, and that the Czar’s sacred 
name was being taken in vain; and in proof he appended to 
the complaint a romance, in which the justice of the peace 
is made to appear about once in every ten lines, and some¬ 
times in a drunken condition. Therefore, in order to avoid 
all unpleasantness, it will be better to designate the depart¬ 
ment in question, as a certain depaztment. 

So, in a certain department there was a certain official— 
not a very high one, it must be allowed—short of stature, 
somewhat pock-marked, red-haired, and short-sighted, with 
a bald forehead, wrinkled cheeks, and a complexion of the 
kind known as sanguine. The St. Petersburg climate was 
responsible for this. As for his official status, he was what 
is called a perpetual titular councillor, over which some writers 
make merry and crack their jokes, obeying the praiseworthy 
custom of attacking those who cannot bite back. 

His family name was Bashmatchkin. This name is evi¬ 
dently derived from bashmak (shoe); but when, at what time, 
and in what manner, is not known. His father and grand¬ 
father, and all the Bashmatchkins, always wore boots, which 
only had new heels two or three times a year. His name 
was Akakiy Akakievitch. It may strike the reader as rather 
singular and far-fetched; but he may rest assured that it was 
by no means far-fetched, and that the circumstances were 
such that it would have been impossible to give him any other. 
This was how it came about. 

Akakiy Akakievitch was born, if my memory fails me not, 

*This famous story is by the true founder of the Russian school of 
fiction, Nikolai Vasilyevitch Gogol-Yanoviski, and is representative of the 
early work of the realistic school. Zola frankly confesses Gogol as his mas¬ 
ter. and Turgenieff has said : “ We all came from Gogol's Cloak." 
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in the evening on the 23d of March. His mother, the wife 
of a Government official, and a very fine woman, made all 
due arrangements for having the child baptized. She was 
lying on the bed opposite the door; on her right stood the 
godfather, Ivan Ivanovitch Eroshkin, a most estimable man, 
who served as presiding officer of the senate; and the god¬ 
mother, Anna Semenovna Byelobrushkova, the wife of an 
officer of the quarter, and a woman of rare virtues. They 
offered the mother her choice of three names, Mokiya, Sos- 
siya, or that the child should be called after the martyr Khoz- 
dazat. “No,” said the good woman, “all those names are 
poor.” In order to please her, they opened the calendar at 
another place; three more names appeared, Triphiliy, Dula, 
and Varakhasiy. “ This is a judgment,” said the old woman. 
“What names! I truly never heard the like. Varadat or 
Varukh might have been borne, but not Triphiliy and Vara¬ 
khasiy ! ” They turned to another page and found Pavsikak- 
hiy and Vakhtisiy. “ Now I see,” said the old woman, “that 
it is plainly fate. And since such is the case, it will be better 
to name him after his father. His father’s name was Akakiy, 
so let his son’s be Akakiy too.” In this manner he became 
Akakiy Akakievitch. They christened the child, whereat he 
wept, and made a grimace, as though he foresaw that he was 
to be a titular councillor. 

In this manner did it all come about. We have mentioned 
it, in order that the reader might see for himself that it was 
a case of necessity, and that it was utterly impossible to give 
him any other name. When and how he entered the depart¬ 
ment, and who appointed him, no one could remember. 
However much the directors and chiefs of all kinds were 
changed, he was always to be seen in the same place, the 
same attitude, the same occupation; so that it was afterward 
affirmed that he had been born in undress uniform with a 
bald head. No respect was shown him in the department. 
The porter not only did not rise from his seat when he passed, 
but never even glanced at him, any more than if a fly had 
flown through the reception-room. His superiors treated him 
in coolly despotic fashion. Some sub-chief would thrust a 
paper under his nose without so much as saying, “Copy,” or 
“ Here’s a nice interesting affair,” or anything else agreeable, 
as is customary among well-bred officials. And he took it, 
looking only at the paper, and not observing who handed it 
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to him, or whether he had the right to do so; simply took it, 
and set about copying it. 

The young officials laughed at and made fun of him, so 
far as their official wit permitted; told in his presence various 
stories concocted about him, and about his landlady, an old 
woman of seventy; declared that she beat him; asked when 
the wedding was to be; and strewed bits of paper over his 
head, calling them snow. But Akakiy Akakievitch answered 
not a word, any more than if there had been no one there 
besides himself. It even had no effect upon his work: amid 
all these annoyances he never made a single mistake in a 
letter. But if the joking became wholly unbearable, as when 
they jogged his hand, and prevented his attending to his 
work, he would exclaim, “ Leave me alone! Why do you 
insult me? ” And there was something strange in the words 
and the voice in which they were uttered. There was in it 
something which moved to pity; so much that one young 
man, a newcomer, who, taking pattern by the others, had 
permitted himself to make sport of Akakiy, suddenly stopped 
short, as though all about him had undergone a transforma¬ 
tion, and presented itself in a different aspect. Some unseen 
force repelled him from the comrades whose acquaintance he 
had made, on the supposition that they were well-bred and 
polite men. Long afterward, in his gayest moments, there 
recurred to his mind the little official with the bald forehead, 
with his heart-rending words, “ Leave me alone! Why do 
you insult me?” In these moving words, other words re¬ 
sounded —“ I am thy brother. ” And the young man covered 
his face with his hand; and many a time afterward, in the 
course of his life, shuddered at seeing how much inhumanity 
there is in man, how much savage coarseness is concealed 
beneath delicate, refined worldliness, and even, O God! in 
that man whom the world acknowledges as honorable and 

It would be difficult to find another man who lived so en¬ 
tirely for his duties. It is not enough to say that Akakiy 
labored with zeal: no, he labored with love. In his copying, 
he found a varied and agreeable employment. Enjoyment 
was written on his face: some letters were even favorites with 
him, and when he encountered these, he smiled, winked, and 
worked with his lips, till it seemed as though each letter 
might be read in his face, as his pen traced it. If his pay 
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had been in proportion to his zeal, he would, perhaps, to his 
great surprise, have been made even a councillor of state. 
But he worked, as his companions, the wits, put it, like a 
horse in a mill. 

Moreover, it is impossible to say that no attention was paid 
to him. One director, being a kindly man, and desirous of 
rewarding him for his long service, ordered him to be given 
something more important than mere copying. So he was 
ordered to make a report of an already concluded affair, to 
another department; the duty consisting simply in changing 
the heading, and altering a few words from the first to the 
third person. This caused him so much toil, that he broke 
into a perspiration; rubbed his forehead, and finally said, 
“No, give me rather something to copy.” After that they 
let him copy on forever. 

Outside this copying, it appeared that nothing existed for 
him. He gave no thought to his clothes; his undress uni¬ 
form was not green, but a sort of rusty-meal color. The 
collar was low, so that his neck, in spite of the fact that it 
was not long, seemed inordinately so as it emerged from it, 
like the necks of those plaster cats which wag their heads, 
and are carried about upon the heads of scores of image 
sellers. And something was always sticking to his uniform, 
either a bit of hay or some trifle. Moreover, he had a pecu¬ 
liar knack, as he walked along the street, of arriving beneath 
a window just as all sorts of rubbish was being flung out of 
it; hence he always bore about on his hat scraps of melon 
rinds, and other such articles. Never once in his life did he 
give heed to what was going on every day in the street; 
while it is well known that his young brother officials train 
the range of their glances till they can see when any one’s 
trouser-straps come undone upon the opposite sidewalk, 
which always brings a malicious smile to their faces. But 
Akakiy Akakievitch saw in all things the clean, even strokes 
of his written lines; and only when a horse thrust his nose, 
from some unknown quarter, over his shoulder, and sent a 
whole gust of wind down his neck from his nostrils, did he 
observe that he was not in the middle of a page, but in the 
middle of the street. 

On reaching home, he sat down at once at the table, supped 
his cabbage-soup up quickly, and swallowed a bit of beef 
with onions, never noticing their taste, and gulping down 
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everything with flies and anything else which the Lord hap¬ 
pened to send at the moment. His stomach filled, he rose 
from the table and copied papers which he had brought 
home. If there happened to be none, he took copies for 
himself, for his own gratification, especially if the document 
was noteworthy, not on account of its style, but of its being 
addressed to some distinguished person. 

Even at the hour when the gray St. Petersburg sky had 
quite disappeared, and all the official world had eaten or 
dined, each as he could, in accordance with the salary he 
received and his own fancy; when all were resting from the 
departmental jar of pens, running to and fro from their own 
and other people’s indispensable occupations, and from all 
the work that an uneasy man makes willingly for himself, 
rather than what is necessary; when officials hasten to dedi¬ 
cate to pleasure the time which is left to them, one bolder 
than the rest going to the theatre; another, into the street 
looking under all the bonnets; another wasting his evening 
in compliments to some pretty girl, the star of a small offi¬ 
cial circle; another—and this is the common case of all— 
visiting his comrades on the fourth or third floor, in two 
small rooms with an anteroom or kitchen, and some preten¬ 
sions to fashion, such as a lamp or some other trifle which 
has cost many a sacrifice of dinner or pleasure trip; in a 
word, at the hour when all officials disperse among the con¬ 
tracted quarters of their friends, to play whist, as they sip 
their tea from glasses with a kopek’s worth of sugar, smoke 
long pipes, relate at times some bits of gossip which a Russian 
man can never, under any circumstances, refrain from, and, 
when there is nothing else to talk of, repeat eternal anec¬ 
dotes about the commandant to whom they had sent word 
that the tails of the horses on the Falconet Monument had 
been cut off, when all strive to divert themselves, Akakiy 
Akakievitch indulged in no kind of diversion. No one could 
ever say that he had seen him at any kind of evening party. 
Having written to his heart’s content, he lay down to sleep, 
smiling at the thought of the coming day—of what God 
might send him to copy on the morrow. 

Thus flowed on the peaceful life of the man, who, with a 
salary of four hundred rubles, understood how to be content 
with his lot; and thus it would have continued to flow on, 
perhaps, to extreme old age, were it not that there are vari- 
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ous ills strewn along the path of life for titular councillors 
as well as for private, actual, court, and every other species 
of councillor, even for those who never give any advice or 
take any themselves. 

There exists in St. Petersburg a powerful foe of all who 
receive a salary of four hundred rubles a year, or thereabouts. 
This foe is no other than the Northern cold, although it is 
said to be very healthy. At nine o’clock in the morning, at 
the very hour when the streets are filled with men bound for 
the various oflficial departments, it begins to bestow such 
powerful ^nd piercing nips on all noses impartially, that the 
poor officials really do not know what to do with them. At 
an hour when the foreheads of even those who occupy exalted 
positions ache with the cold, and tears start to their eyes, the 
poor titular councillors are sometimes quite unprotected. 
Their only salvation lies in traversing as quickly as possible, 
in their thin little cloaks, five or six streets, and then warm¬ 
ing their feet in the porter’s room, and so thawing all their 
talents and qualifications for official service, which had be¬ 
come frozen on the way. 

Akakiy Akakievitch had felt for some time that his back 
and shoulders suffered with peculiar poignancy, in spite of 
the fact that he tried to traverse the distance with all possi¬ 
ble speed. He began finally to wonder whether the fault did 
not lie in his cloak. He examined it thoroughly at home, 
and discovered that in two places, namely, on the back and 
shoulders, it had become thin as gauze; the cloth was worn 
to such a degree that he could see through it, and the lining 
had fallen into pieces. You must know that Akakiy Aka- 
kievitch’s cloak served as an object of ridicule to the offi¬ 
cials; they even refused it the noble name of cloak, and 
called it a cape. In fact, it was of singular make; its collar 
diminishing year by year, but serving to patch its other parts. 
The patching did not exhibit great skill on the part of the 
tailor, and was, in fact, baggy and ugly. Seeing bow the 
matter stood, Akakiy Akakievitch decided that it would be 
necessary to take the cloak to Petrovitch, the tailor, who 
lived somewhere on the fourth floor, up a dark staircase, 
and who, in spite of his having but one eye, and pock-marks 
all over his face, busied himself in repairing the trousers and 
coats of officials and others; that is to say, when he was 
sober, and not nursing some other scheme in his head. 
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It is not necessary to say much about this tailor • but, as 
it is the custom to have the character of each personage in a 
novel clearly defined, there is no help for it, so here is Petro- 
vitch the tailor. At first he was called only Grigoriy, and 
was some gentleman’s serf; he commenced calling himself 
Petrovitch from the time when he received his free papers, 
and further began to drink heavily on all holidays, at first 
on the great ones, and then on all church festivals without 
discrimination, wherever a cross stood in the calendar. On 
this point he was faithful to ancestral custom; and when 
quarrelling with his wife, he called her a low female and a 
German. As we have mentioned his wife, it will be neces¬ 
sary to say a word or two about her. Unfortunately, little 
is known of her beyond the fact that Petrovitch has a wife, 
who wears a cap and a dress, but cannot lay claim to beauty; 
at least, no one but the soldiers of the guard even looked 
under her cap when they met her. 

Ascending the staircase which led to Petrovitch’s room— 
which staircase was all soaked with dish-water, and reeked 
with the smell of spirits which affects the eyes, and is an in¬ 
evitable adj unct to all dark stairways in St. Petersburg houses 
—ascending the stairs, Akakiy Akakievitch pondered how 
much Petrovitch would ask, and mentally resolved not to 
give more than two rubles. The door was open; for the 
mistress, in cooking some fish, had raised such a smoke in 
the kitchen that not even the beetles were visible. Akakiy 
Akakievitch passed through the kitchen unperceived, even 
by the housewife, and at length reached a room where he 
beheld Petrovitch seated on a large unpainted table, with his 
legs tucked under him like a Turkish pasha. His feet were 
bare, after the fashion of tailors as they sit at work; and the 
first thing which caught the eye was his thumb, with a de¬ 
formed nail thick and strong as a turtle’s shell. About 
Petrovitch’s neck hung a skein of silk and thread, and upon 
his knees lay some old garment. He had been trying unsuc¬ 
cessfully for three minutes to thread his needle, and was 
enraged at the darkness and even at the thread, growling 
in a low voice, “It won’t go through, the barbarian! You 
pricked me, you rascal I ’’ 

Akakiy Akakievitch was vexed at arriving at the precise 
moment when Petrovitch was angry; he liked to order some¬ 
thing of Petrovitch when the latter was a little downhearted, 
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or, as his wife expressed it, “ when he had settled himself 
with brandy, the one-eyed devil! ” Under such circumstances, 
Petrovitch generally came down in his price very readily, 
and even bowed and returned thanks. Afterward, to be sure, 
his wife would come, complaining that her husband was 
drunk, and so had fixed the price too low; but, if only a ten- 
kopek piece were added, then the matter was settled. But 
now it appeared that Petrovitch was in a sober condition, 
and therefore rough, taciturn, and inclined to demand, Satan 
only knows what price. Akakiy Akakievitch felt this, and 
would gladly have beat a retreat; but he was in for it. 
Petrovitch screwed up his one eye very intently at him; and 
Akakiy Akakievitch involuntarily said: “How do you do, 
Petrovitch? ” 

“I wish you a good-morning, sir,” said Petrovitch, squint¬ 
ing at Akakiy Akakievitch's hands, to see what sort of booty 
he had brought. 

“ Ah I I—to you, Petrovitch, this-” It must be known 

that Akakiy Akakievitch expressed himself chiefly by preposi¬ 
tions, adverbs, and scraps of phrases which had no meaning 
whatever. If the matter was a very difficult one, he had a 
habit of never completing his sentences; so that frequently, 
having begun a phrase with the words, “ This, in fact, is 

quite-" he forgot to go on, thinking that he had already 

finished it. 

“What is it?” asked Petrovitch, and with his one eye 
scanned Akakievitch's whole uniform from the collar down 
to the cuffs, the back, the tails and the button-holes, all of 
which were well known to him, since they were his own 
handiwork. Such is the habit of tailors; it is the first thing 
they do on meeting one. 

“ But I, here, this—Petrovitch—a cloak, cloth—here you 
see, everywhere, in different places, it is quite strong—it is 
a little dusty, and looks old, but it is new, only here in one 
place it is a little—on the back, and here on one of the 
shoulders, it is a little worn, yes, here on this shoulder it is a 
little—do you see? that is all. And a little work-” 

Petrovitch took the cloak, spread it out, to begin with, on 
the table, looked hard at it, shook his head, reached out his 
hand to the window-sill for his snuff-box, adorned with the 
portrait of some general, though what general is unknown, 
for the place where the face should have been had been 
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rubbed through by the finger, and a square bit of paper had 
been pasted over it. Having taken a pinch of snuff, Petro- 
vitch held up the cloak, and inspected it against the light, 
and again shook his head. Then he turned it, lining up¬ 
ward, and shook his head once more. After which he again 
lifted the general-adorned lid with its bit of pasted paper, 
and, having stuffed his nose with snuff, closed and put away 
the snuff-box, and said finally, “ No, it is impossible to mend 
it; it's a wretched garment!” 

Akakiy Akakievitch’s heart sank at these words. 

“Why is it impossible, Petrovitch?” he said, almost in 
the pleading voice of a child; “all that ails it is, that it is 
worn on the shoulders. You must have some pieces-” 

“Yes, patches could be found, patches are easily found,” 
said Petrovitch, “ but there’s nothing to sew them to. The 
thing is completely rotten; if you put a needle to it—see, it 
will give way.” 

“ Let it give way, and you can put on another patch at 

“ But there is nothing to put the patches on to; there’s no 
use in strengthening it; it is too far gone. It’s lucky that 
it’s cloth; for, if the wind were to blow, it would fly away.” 

“Well, strengthen it again. How this, in fact.” 

“No,” said Petrovitch decisively, “there is nothing to be 
done with it. It’s a thoroughly bad job. You’d better, 
when the cold winter weather comes on, make yourself some 
gaiters out of it, because stockings are not warm. The Ger¬ 
mans invented them in order to make more money.” Petro¬ 
vitch loved, on all occasions, to have a fling at the Germans. 
“ But it is plain you must have a new cloak.” 

At the word “new,” all grew dark before Akakiy Akakie¬ 
vitch’s eyes and everything in the room began to whirl 
round. The only thing he saw clearly was the general with 
the paper face on the lid of Petrovitch’s snuff-box. “ A new 
one? ” said he, as if still in a dream: “ why, I have no money 
for that.” 

“Yes, a new one,” said Petrovitch, with barbarous com- 

“ Well, if it came to a new one, how, it?” 

“You mean how much would it cost?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, you would have to lay out a hundred and fifty or 
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more,” said Petrovitch, and pursed up his lips significantly. 
He liked to produce powerful effects, liked to stun utterly 
and suddenly and then to glance sideways to see what face 
the stunned person would put on the matter. 

“ A hundred and fifty rubles for a cloak ! ” shrieked poor 
Akakiy Akakievitch, perhaps for the first time in his life, for 
his voice had always been distinguished for softness. 

“Yes, sir,” said petrovitch, “for any kind of cloak. If 
you have a marten fur on the collar, or a silk-lined hood, it 
will mount up to two hundred.” 

“Petrovitch, please,” said Akakiy Akakievitch in a be¬ 
seeching tone, not hearing, and not trying to hear Petro¬ 
vitch’s words, and disregarding all his “effects,” “some re¬ 
pairs, in order that it may wear yet a little longer. ” 

“ No, it would only be a waste of time and money,” said 
Petrovitch; and Akakiy Akakievitch went away after these 
words, utterly discouraged. But Petrovitch stood for some 
time after his departure, with significantly compressed lips, 
and without betaking himself to his work, satisfied that he 
would not be dropped, and an artistic tailor employed. 

Akakiy Akakievitch went out into the street as if in a 
dream. "Such an affair!” he said to himself: “I did not 
think it had come to—” and then after a pause, he added, 
“Well, so it is! see what it has come to at last! and I never 
imagined that it was so! ” Then followed a long silence, 
after which he exclaimed, “Well, so it is! see what already 
—nothing unexpected that it would be nothing—what a 
strange circumstance 1 ” So saying, instead of going home, 
he went in exactly the opposite direction without himself 
suspecting it. On the way, a chimney-sweep bumped up 
against him, and blackened his shoulder, and a whole hatful 
of rubbish landed on him from the top of a house which was 
building. He did not notice it; and only when he ran against 
a watchman, who, having planted his halberd beside him, 
was shaking some snuff from his box into his horny hand, 
did he recover himself a little, and that because the watch¬ 
man said, “ Why are you poking yourself into a man's very 
face? Haven’t you the pavement? ” This caused him to 
look about him, and turn toward home. 

There only, he finally began to collect his thoughts, and to 
survey his position in its clear and actual light, and to argue 
with himself, sensibly and frankly, as with a reasonable 
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friend, with whom one can discuss private and personal mat¬ 
ters. “No," said Akakiy Akakievitch, “it is impossible to 
reason with Petrovitch now; he is that—evidently, his wife 
has been beating him. I’d better go to him on Sunday 
^morning; after Saturday night he will be a little cross-eyed 
and sleepy, for he will want to get drunk, and his wife won’t 
give him any money; and at such a time, a ten-kopek piece 
in his hand will—he will become more fit to reason with, and 
then the cloak, and that-’’ Thus argued Akakiy Akakie¬ 

vitch with himself, regained his courage, and waited until the 
first Sunday, when seeing from afar that Petrovitch’s wife 
had left the house, he went straight to him. 

Petrovitch’s eye was, indeed, very much askew after Sat¬ 
urday : his head drooped, and he was very sleepy; but for 
all that, as soon as he knew what it was a question of, it 
seemed as though Satan jogged his memory. “Impossible,” 
said he; “please to order a new one.” Thereupon Akakiy 
Akakievitch handed over the ten-kopek piece. “ Thank you, 
sir; I will drink your good health,” said Petrovitch; “but as 
for the cloak, don’t trouble yourself about it; it is good for 
nothing. I will make you a capital new one, so let us settle 

Akakiy Akakievitch was still for mending it; but Petro¬ 
vitch would not hear of it, and said, “ I shall certainly have 
to make you a new one, and you may depend upon it that I 
shall do my best. It may even be, as the fashion goes, that 
the collar can be fastened by silver hooks under a flap. ” 

Then Akakiy Akakievitch saw that it was impossible to 
get along without a new cloak, and his spirit sank utterly. 
How, in fact, was it to be done? Where was the money to 
come from? He might, to be sure, depend, in part, upon 
his present at Christmas; but that money had long been al¬ 
lotted beforehand. He must have some new trousers, and 
pay a debt of long standing to the shoemaker for putting new 
tops to his old boots, and he must order three shirts from the 
seamstress, and a couple of pieces of linen. In short, all his 
money must be spent; and even if the director should be so 
kind as to order him to receive forty-five rubles instead of 
forty, or even fifty, it would be a mere nothing, a mere drop 
in the ocean toward the funds necessary for a cloak; although 
he knew that Petrovitch was often wrong-headed enough to 
blurt out some outrageous price, so that even his own wife 
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could not refrain from exclaiming, “ Have you lost your 
senses, you fool?” At one time he would not work at any 
price, and now it was quite likely that he had named a higher 
sum than the cloak would cost. 

But although he knew that Petrovitch would undertake to 
make a cloak for eighty rubles, still, where was he to get 
the eighty rubles from? He might possibly manage half; 
yes, half might be procured, but where was the other half to 
come from? But the reader must first be told where the first 
half came from. Akakiy Akakievitch had a habit of putting, 
for every ruble he spent, a groschen into a small box, fast¬ 
ened with lock and key, and with a slit in the top for the re¬ 
ception of money. At the end of every half-year he counted 
over the heap of coppers, and changed it for silver. This 
he had done for a long time, and in the course of years the 
sum had mounted up to over forty rubles. Thus he had one 
half on hand; but where was he to find the other half? where 
was he to get another forty rubles from? Akakiy Akakie¬ 
vitch thought and thought, and decided that it would be 
necessary to curtail his ordinary expenses, for the space of 
one year at least, to dispense with tea in the evening; to 
burn no candles, and, if there was anything which he must do, 
to go into his landlady’s room and work by her light. When 
he went into the street he must walk as lightly as he could, 
and as cautiously, upon the stones, almost upon tiptoe, in 
order not to wear his heels down in too short a time; he 
must give the laundress as little to wash as possible; and, in 
order not to wear out his clothes, he must take them off as 
soon as he got home, and wear only his cotton dressing-gown, 
which had been long and carefully saved. 

To tell the truth, it was a little hard for him at first to ac¬ 
custom himself to these deprivations; but he got used to 
them at length, after a fashion, and all went smoothly. He 
even got used to being hungry in the evening, but he made 
up for it by treating himself, so to say, in spirit, by bearing 
ever in mind the idea of his future cloak. From that time 
forth, his existence seemed to become, in* some way, fuller, 
as if he were married, or as if some other man lived in him, 
as if, in fact, he were not alone, and some pleasant friend 
had consented to travel along life’s path with him, the friend 
being no other than the cloak, with thick wadding and a 
strong lining incapable of wearing out. He became more 
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lively, and even his character grew firmer, like that of a man 
who has made up his mind, and set himself a goal. From 
his face and gait, doubt and indecision, all hesitating and 
wavering traits disappeared of themselves. Fire gleamed in 
his eyes, and occasionally the boldest and most daring ideas 
flitted through his mind; why not, for instance, have marten 
fur on the collar? The thought of this almost made him 
absent-minded. Once, in copying a letter, he nearly made 
a mistake, so that he exclaimed almost aloud, “ Ugh! ” and 
crossed himself. Once, in the course of every month, he had 
a conference with Petrovitch on the subject of the cloak, 
where it would be better to buy the cloth, and the color, and 
the price. He always returned home satisfied, though trou¬ 
bled, reflecting that the time would come at last when it 
could all be bought, and then the cloak made. 

The affair progressed more briskly than he had expected. 
Far beyond all his hopes, the director awarded neither forty 
nor forty-five rubles for Akakiy Akakievitch's share, but 
sixty. Whether he suspected that Akakiy Akakievitch needed 
a cloak, or whether it was merely chance; at all events, 
twenty extra rubles were by this means provided. This cir¬ 
cumstance hastened matters. Two or three months more of 
hunger and Akakiy' Akakievitch had accumulated about 
eighty rubles. His heart, generally so quiet, began to throb. 
On the first possible day, he went shopping in company with 
Petrovitch. They bought some very good cloth, and at 
a reasonable rate too, for they had been considering the 
matter for six months, and rarely let a month pass without 
their visiting the shops to inquire prices. Petrovitch himself 
said that no better cloth could be had. For lining, they se-* 
lected a cotton stuff, but so firm and thick, that Petrovitch 
declared it to be better than silk, and even prettier and more 
glossy. They did not buy the marten fur, because it was, 
in fact, dear, but in its stead, they picked out the very best 
of cat-skin which could be found in the shop, and which 
might, indeed, be taken for marten at a distance. 

Petrovitch worked at the cloak two whole weeks, for there 
was a great deal of quilting-, otherwise it would have been 
finished sooner. He charged twelve rubles for the job, it 
could not possibly have been done for less. It was all sewed 
with silk, in small, double seams; and Petrovitch went over 
each seam afterward with his own teeth. 
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It was—it is difficult to say precisely on what day, but 
probably the most glorious one in Akakiy Akakievitch’s life, 
when Petrovitch at length brought home the cloak. He 
brought it in the morning, before the hour when it was neces¬ 
sary to start for the department. Never did a cloak arrive 
so exactly in the nick of time; for the severe cold had set in, 
and it seemed to threaten to increase. Petrovitch brought 
the cloak himself as befits a good tailor. On his countenance 
was a significant expression, such as Akakiy Akakievitch had 
never beheld there. He seemed fully sensible that he had 
done no small deed, and crossed a gulf separating tailors 
who only put in linings and execute repairs, from those who 
make new things. He took the cloak out of the pocket- 
handkerchief in which he had brought it. The handkerchief 
was fresh from the laundress, and he put it in his pocket for 
use. Taking out the cloak, he gazed proudly at it, held it 
up with both hands, and flung it skilfully over the shoulders 
of Akakiy Akakievitch. Then he pulled it and fitted it down 
behind with his hand, and he draped it around Akakiy Aka¬ 
kievitch without buttoning it. Akakiy Akakievitch, like an 
experienced man, wished to try the sleeves. Petrovitch 
helped him on with them, and it turned out that the sleeves 
were satisfactory also. In short, the cloak appeared to be 
perfect, and most seasonable. Petrovitch did not neglect to 
observe that it was only because he lived in a narrow street, 
and had no signboard, and had known Akakiy Akakievitch 
so long, that he had made it so cheaply; but that if he had 
been in business on the Nevsky Prospect, he would have 
charged seventy-five rubles for the making alone. Akakiy 
Akakievitch did not care to argue this point with Petrovitch. 
He paid him, thanked him, and set out a once in his new 
cloak for the department. Petrovitch followed him, and, 
pausing in the street, gazed long at the cloak in the distance, 
after which he went to one side expressly to run through a 
crooked alley, and emerge again into the street beyond to 
gaze once more upon the cloak from another point, namely, 
directly in front. 

Meantime Akakiy Akakievitch went on in holiday mood. 
He was conscious, every second of the time, that he had a 
new cloak on his shoulders; and several times he laughed 
with internal satisfaction. In fact, there were two advan¬ 
tages, one was its warmth; the other its beauty. He saw 
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nothing of the road, but suddenly found himself at the de¬ 
partment. He took off his cloak in the anteroom, looked it 
over carefully, and confided it to the especial care of the at¬ 
tendant. It is impossible to say precisely how it was that 
every one in the department knew at once that Akakiy 
Akakievitch had a new cloak, and that the “ cape ” no longer 
existed. All rushed at the same moment into the anteroom, 
to inspect it. They congratulated him, and said pleasant 
things to him, so that he began at first to smile, and then to 
grow ashamed. When all surrounded him, and said that the 
new cloak must be “ christened, ” and that he must give a 
whole evening at least to this, Akakiy Akakievitch lost his 
head completely, and did not know where he stood, what to 
answer, or how to get out of it. He stood blushing all over 
for several minutes, and was on the point of assuring them 
with great simplicity that it was not a new cloak, that it was 
so and so, that it was in fact the old “ cape. ’’ 

At length one of the officials, a sub-chief probably, in order 
to show that he was not at all proud, and on good terms with 
his inferiors, said, “ So be it, only I will give the party in¬ 
stead of Akakiy Akakievitch; I invite you all to tea with me 
to-night; it happens quite h fropos, as it is my name-day.” 
The officials naturally at once offered the sub-chief their 
congratulations, and accepted the invitation with pleasure. 
Akakiy Akakievitch would have declined; but all declared 
that it was discourteous, that it was simply a sin and a shame, 
and that he could not possibly refuse. Besides, the notion 
became pleasant to him when he recollected that he should 
thereby have a chance of wearing his new cloak in the even- 
ing also. 

That whole day was truly a most triumphant festival day 
for Akakiy Akakievitch. He returned Home in the most 
happy frame of mind, took off his cloak, and hung it care¬ 
fully on the wall, admiring afresh the cloth and the lining. 
Then he brought out his old, worn-out cloak for comparison. 
He looked at it and laughed, so vast was the difference. 
And long after dinner he laughed again when the condition 
of the “ cape ” recurred to his mind. He dined cheerfully, 
and after dinner wrote nothing, but took his ease for a while 
on the bed, until it got dark. Then he dressed himself lei¬ 
surely, put on his cloak, and stepped out into the street. 
Where the host lived, unfortunately, we cannot say; our 
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memory begins to fail us badly; and the houses and streets 
in St. Petersburg have become so mixed up in our head that 
it is very difficult to get anything out of it again in proper 
form. This much is certain, that the official lived in the best 
part of the city; and therefore it must have been anything 
but near to Akakiy Akakievitch’s residence. Akakiy Aka- 
kievitch was first obliged to traverse a kind of wilderness of 
deserted, dimly-lighted streets; but in proportion as he ap¬ 
proached the official’s quarter of the city, the streets became 
more lively, more populous, and more brilliantly illuminated. 
Pedestrians began to appear; handsomely dressed ladies were 
more frequently encountered; the men had otter skin collars 
to their coats; peasant waggoners, with their grate-like 
sledges stuck over with brass-headed nails, became ■ rarer; 
while on the other hand, more and more drivers in red velvet 
caps, lacquered sledges and bear-skin coats began to appear, 
and carriages with rich hammer-cloths flew swiftly through 
the streets, their wheels crunching the snow. Akakiy Aka- 
kievitch gazed upon all this as upon a novel sight. He had 
not been in the streets during the evening for years. He 
halted out of curiosity before a shop-window, to look at a 
picture representing a handsome woman, who had thrown off 
her shoe, thereby baring her whole foot in a very pretty way; 
while behind her the head of a man with whiskers and a 
handsome mustache peeped through the doorway of another 
room. Akakiy Akakievitch shook his head, and laughed, 
and then went on his way. Why did he laugh? Either be¬ 
cause he had met with a thing utterly unknown, but for 
which every one cherishes, nevertheless, some sort of feeling; 
or else he thought, like many officials, as follows: “Well, 
those French! What is to be said? If they do go in any¬ 
thing of that sort, why-" But possibly he did not think 

at all. 

Akakiy Akakievitch at length reached the house in which 
the sub-chief lodged. The sub-chief lived in fine style; the 
staircase was lit by a lamp; his apartment being on the sec¬ 
ond floor. On entering the vestibule, Akakiy Akakievitch 
beheld a whole row of goloshes on the floor. Among them, 
in the centre of the room, stood a samovar or tea-urn, hum¬ 
ming, and emitting clouds of steam. On the walls hung all 
sorts of coats and cloaks, among which there were even some 
with beaver collars or velvet facings. Beyond, the buzz of 
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conversation was audible, and became clear and loud when 
the servant came out with a trayful of empty glasses, cream- 
jugs, and sugar-bowls. It was evident that the officials had 
arrived long before, and had already finished their first glass 

Akakiy Akakievitch, having hung up his own cloak, en¬ 
tered the inner room. Before him all at once appeared lights, 
officials, pipes, and card-tables; and he was bewildered by a 
sound of rapid conversation rising from all the tables, and 
the noise of moving chairs. He halted very awkwardly in 
the middle of the room, wondering what he ought to do. 
But they had seen him. They received him with a shout, 
and all thronged at once into the anteroom, and there took 
another look at his cloak. Akakiy Akakievitch, although 
somewhat confused, was frank-hearted, and could not refrain 
from rejoicing when he saw how they praised his cloak. 
Then, of course, they all dropped him and his cloak, and re¬ 
turned, as was proper, to the tables set out for whist. 

All this, the noise, the talk, and the throng of people was 
rather overwhelming to Akakiy Akakievitch. He simply did 
not know where he stood, or where to put his hands, his feet, 
and his whole body. Finally he sat down by the players, 
looked at the cards, gazed at the face of one and another, 
and after a while began to gape, and to feel that it was 
wearisome, the more so as the hour was already long past 
when he usually went to bed. He wanted to take leave of 
the host; but they would not let him go, saying that he must 
not fail to drink a glass of champagne, in honor of his new 
garment. In the course of an hour, supper, consisting of 
vegetables, salad, cold veal, pastry, confectioner’s pies, and 
champagne, was served. They made Akakiy Akakievitch 
drink two glasses of champagne, after which he felt things 
grow livelier. 

Still, he could not forget that it was twelve o’clock, and 
that he should have been at home long ago. In order that 
the host might not think of some excuse for detaining him, 
he stole out of the room quickly, sought out, in the ante¬ 
room, his cloak, which, to his sorrow, he found lying on the 
floor, brushed it, picked off every speck upon it, put it on his 
shoulders, and descended the stairs to the street. 

In the street all was still bright. Some petty shops, those 
permanent clubs of servants and all sorts of folks, were open. 
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Others were shut, but, nevertheless, showed a streak of light 
the whole length of the door-crack, indicating that they were 
not yet free of company, and that probably some domestics, 
male and female, were finishing their stories and conversa¬ 
tions, while leaving their masters in complete ignorance as 
to their whereabouts. Akakiy Akakievitch went on in a 
happy frame of mind: he even started to run, without know¬ 
ing why, after some lady, who flew past like a flash of light¬ 
ning. But he stopped short, and went on very quietly as be¬ 
fore, wondering why he had quickened his pace. Soon there 
spread before him those deserted streets, which are not cheer¬ 
ful in the daytime, to say nothing of the evening. Now they 
were even more dim and lonely: the lanterns began to grow 
rarer, oil, evidently, had been less liberally supplied. Then 
came wooden houses and fences: not a soul anywhere; only 
the snow sparkled in the streets, and mournfully veiled the 
low-roofed cabins with their closed shutters. He approached 
the spot where the street crossed a vast square with houses 
barely visible on its farther side, a square which seemed a 
fearful desert. 

Afar, a tiny spark glimmered from some watchman’s-box, 
which seemed to stand on the edge of the world. Akakiy 
Akakievitch’s cheerfulness diminished at this point in a 
marked degree. He entered the square, not without an in¬ 
voluntary sensation of fear, as though his heart warned him 
of some evil. He glanced back and on both sides, it was 
like a sea about him. “No, it is better not to look,” he 
thought, and went on, closing his eyes. When he opened 
them, to see whether he was near the end of the square, he 
suddenly beheld, standing just before his very nose, some 
bearded individuals of precisely what sort he could not make 
out. All grew dark before his eyes, and his heart throbbed. 

“ But, of course, the cloak is mine! ” said one of them in 
a loud voice, seizing hold of his collar. Akakiy Akakievitch 
was about to shout “watch,” when the second man thrust a 
fist about the size of a man’s head, into his mouth, mutter¬ 
ing, “Now scream!” 

Akakiy Akakievitch felt them strip off his cloak, and give 
him a push with a knee; he fell headlong upon the snow, 
and felt no more. In a few minutes he recovered conscious¬ 
ness, and rose to his feet; but no one was there. He felt 
that it was cold in the square, and that his cloak was gone; 
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he began to shout, but his voice did not appear to reach to 
the outskirts of the square. In despair, but without ceasing 
to shout, he started at a run across the square, straight 
toward the watch-box, beside which stood the watchman, 
leaning on his halberd, and apparently curious to know what 
kind of a customer was running toward him, and shouting. 
Akakiy Akakievitch ran up to him, and began in a sobbing 
voice to shout that he was asleep, and attended to nothing, 
and did not see when a man was robbed. The watchman 
replied that he had seen two men stop him in the middle of 
the square, but supposed that they were friends of him; and 
that, instead of scolding vainly, he had better go to the 
police on the morrow, so that they might make a search for 
whoever had stolen the cloak. 

Akakiy Akakievitch ran home in complete disorder; his 
hair, which grew very thinly upon his temples and the back 
of his head, wholly disordered; his body, arms, and legs 
covered with snow. The old woman, who was mistress of 
his lodgings, on hearing a terrible knocking, sprang hastily 
from her bed, and, with only one shoe on, ran to open the 
door, pressing the sleeve of her chemise to her bosom out of 
modesty; but when she had opened it, she fell back on be¬ 
holding Akakiy Akakievitch in such a state. When he told 
her about the affair she clasped her hands, and said that he 
must go straight to the district chief of police, for his subor¬ 
dinate would turn up his nose, promise well, and drop the 
matter there. The very best thing to do, therefore, would 
be to go to the district chief, whom she knew, because Fin¬ 
nish Anna, her former cook, was now nurse at his house. 
She often saw him passing the house; and he was at church 
every Sunday, praying, but at the same time gazing cheer¬ 
fully at everybody; so that he must be a good man, judging 
from all appearances. Having listened to this opinion, 
Akakiy Akakievitch betook himself sadly to his room; and 
how he spent the night there, any one who can put himself 
in another’s place may readily imagine. 

Early in the morning he presented himself at the district 
chief’s; but was told that this official was asleep. He went 
again at ten and was again informed that he was asleep; at 
eleven, and they said; “The superintendent is not at home;’’ 
at dinner time, and the clerks in the anteroom would not 
admit him on any terms, and insisted upon knowing his busi- 
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ness. So that at last, for once in his life, Akakiy Akakie- 
vitch felt an inclination to show some spirit, and said curtly 
that he must see the chief in person; that they ought not to 
presume to refuse him entrance; that he came from the de¬ 
partment of justice, and that when he complained of them, 
they would see. 

The clerks dared make no reply to this, and one of them 
went to call the chief, who listened to the strange story of 
the theft of the coat. Instead of directing his attention to 
the principal points of the matter, he began to question 
Akakiy Akakiovitch: Why was he going home so late? Was 
he in the habit of doing so, or had he been to some disorderly 
house? So that Akakiy Akakievitch got thoroughly con¬ 
fused, and left him without knowing whether the affair of his 
cloak was in proper train or not. 

All that day, for the first time in his life, he never went 
near the department. The next day he made his appear¬ 
ance, very pale, and in his old cape, which had become even 
more shabby. The news of the robbery of the cloak touched 
many; although there were some officials present who never 
lost an opportunity, even such a one as the present, of ridi¬ 
culing Akakiy Akakievitch. They decided to make a collec¬ 
tion for him on the spot, but the officials had already spent a 
great deal in subscribing for the director’s portrait, and for 
some book, at the suggestion of the head of that division, 
who was a friend of the author; and so the sum was trifling. 

One of them, moved by pity, resolved to help Akakiy 
Akakievitch with some good advice at least, and told him 
that the ought not to go to the police, for although it might 
happen that a police-officer, wishing to win the approval of 
his superiors, might hunt up the cloak by some means, still, 
his cloak would remain in the possession of the police if he 
did not offer legal proof that it belonged to him. The best 
thing for him, therefore, would be to apply to a certain prom¬ 
inent personage; since this prominent personage, by entering 
into relations with the proper persons, could greatly expedite 
the matter. 

As there was nothing else to be done, Akakiy Akakievitch 
decided to go to the prominent personage. What was the 
exact official position of the prominent personage, remains 
unknown to this day. The reader must know that the prom- 
iiient personage had but recently become a prominent person- 
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age, having up to that time been only an insignificant person. 
Moreover, his present position was not considered prominent 
in comparison with others still more so. But there is always 
a circle of people to whom what is insignificant in the eyes 
of others, is important enough. Moreover, he strove to in¬ 
crease his importance by sundry devices; for instance, he 
managed to have the inferior officials meet him on the stair¬ 
case when he entered upon his service; no one was to pre¬ 
sume to come directly to him, but the strictest etiquette must 
be observed; the collegiate recorder must make a report to 
the government secretary, the government secretary to the 
titular councillor, or whatever other man was proper, and all 
business must come before him in this manner. In Holy 
Russia, all is thus contaminated with the love of imitation; 
every man imitates and copies his superior. They even say 
that a certain titular councillor, when promoted to the head 
of some small separate room, immediately partitioned off a 
private room for himself, called it the audience chamber, and 
posted at the door a lackey with red collar and braid, who 
grasped the handle of the door, and opened to all comers; 
though the audience chamber would hardly hold an ordinary 
writing-table. 

The manners and customs of the prominent personage were 
grand and imposing, but rather exaggerated. The main 
foundation of his system was strictness. “ Strictness, strict¬ 
ness, and always strictness! ” he generally said; and at the 
last word he looked significantly into the face of the person 
to whom he spoke. But there was no necessity for this, for 
the half-score of subordinates, who formed the entire force 
of the office, were properly afraid; on catching sight of him 
afar off, they left their work, and waited, drawn up in line, 
until he had passed through the room. His ordinary con¬ 
verse with his inferiors smacked of sternness, and consisted 
chiefly of three phrases: “ How dare you? ” “ Do you know 

whom you are speaking to? ” “ Do you realize who stands 

before you? ” 

Otherwise he was a very kind-hearted man, good to his 
comrades, and ready to oblige; but the rank of general threw 
him completely off his balance. On receiving any one of 
that rank, he became confused, lost his way, as it were, and 
never knew what to do. If he chanced to be among his 
equals, he was still a very nice kind of man, a very good fel- 
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low in many respects, and not stupid; but the very moment 
that he £^d himself in the society of people but one rank 
lower tlR himself, he became silent; and his situation 
aroused sympathy, the more so, as he felt himself that he 
might have been making an incomparably better use of his 
time. In his eyes, there was sometimes visible a desire to 
join some interesting conversation or group; but he was kept 
back by the thought, “Would it not be a very great conde¬ 
scension on his part? Would it not be familiar? and would 
he not thereby lose his importance? ” And in consequence 
of such reflections, he always remained in the same dumb 
state, uttering from time to time a few monosyllabic sounds, 
and thereby earning the name of the most wearisome of men. 

To this prominent personage, Akakiy Akakievitch pre¬ 
sented himself, and this at the most unfavorable time, for 
himself, though opportune for the prominent personage. The 
prominent personage was in his cabinet, conversing very 
gayly with an old acquaintance and companion of his child¬ 
hood, whom he had not seen for several years, and who had 
just arrived, when it was announced to him that a person 
named Bashmatchkin had come. He asked abruptly, “ Who 
is he?” “Some official,” he was informed. “Ah, he can 
wait! this is no time for him to call,” said the important man. 

It must be remarked here, that the important man lied 
outrageously: he had said all he had to say to his friend long 
before; and the conversation had been interspersed for some 
time with very long pauses, during which they merely slapped 
each other on the leg, and said, “You think so, Ivan Abra- 
movitch!” “Just so, Stephan Varlamovitch! ” Neverthe¬ 
less, he ordered that the official should be kept waiting, in 
order to show his friend, a man who had not been in the 
service for a long time, but had lived at home in the country, 
how long officials had to wait in his anteroom. 

At length, having talked himself completely out, and more 
than that, having had his fill of pauses, and smoked a cigar 
in a very comfortable arm-chair with reclining back, he sud¬ 
denly seemed to recollect, and said to the secretary, who 
stood by the door with papers of reports, “ So it seems that 
there is a tchinovnik waiting to see me. Tell him that he 
may come in.” On perceiving Akakiy Akakievitch’s modest 
mien, and his worn undress uniform, he turned abruptly to 
him, and said, “ What do you want? ” in a curt hard voice. 
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which he had practised in his room in private, and before 
the looking-glass, for a whole week before being raised to 
ilis present rank. 

Akakiy Akakievitch, who was already imbued with a due 
amount of fear, became somewhat confused; and as well as 
his tongue would permit, explained, with a rather more fre¬ 
quent addition than usual of the word “ that,” that his cloak 
was quite new, and had been stolen in the most inhuman 
manner; that he had applied to him, in order that he might, 
in some way, by his intermediation—that he might enter into 
correspondence with the chief of police, and find the cloak. 

For some inexplicable reason, this conduct seemed familiar 
to the prominent personage. “ What, my dear sir! ” he said 
abruptly, “are you not acquainted with etiquette? Where 
have you come from? Don’t you know how such matters 
are managed? You should first have entered a complaint 
about this at the court below: it would have gone to the 
head of the department, then to the chief of the division, 
then it would have been handed over to the secretary, and 
the secretary would have given it to me.” 

“ But, your excellency,” said Akakiy Akakievitch, trying to 
collect his small handful of wits, and conscious at the same 
time that he was perspiring terribly, “ I, your excellency, 
presumed to trouble you because secretaries—are an un¬ 
trustworthy race.” 

“What, what, what!” said the important personage. 
“ Where did you get such courage? Where did you get such 
ideas? What impudence toward their chiefs and superiors 
has spread among the young generation! ” The prominent 
personage apparently had not observed that Akakiy Akakie¬ 
vitch was already in the neighborhood of fifty. If he could 
be called a young man, it must have been in comparison with 
some one who was seventy. “ Do you know to whom you 
speak? Do you realize who stands before you? Do you 
realize it? do you realize it? I ask you! ” Then he stamped 
his foot and raised his voice to such a pitch that it would 
have frightened even a different man from Akakiy Akakie- 

Akakiy Akakievitch’s senses failed him; he staggered, 
trembled in every limb, and, if the porters had not run in to 
support him, would have fallen to the floor. They carried 
him out insensible. But the proininent personage, gratified 
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that the effect should have surpassed his expectations, and 
quite intoxicated with the thought that his word could even 
deprive a man of his senses, glanced sideways at his friend 
in order to see how he looked upon this, and perceived, not 
without satisfaction, that his friend was in a most uneasy 
frame of mind, and even beginning, on his part, to feel a 
trifle frightened. 

Akakiy Akakievitch could not remember how he descended 
the stairs, and got into the street. He felt neither his hands 
nor feet. Never in his life had he been so rated by any high 
official, let alone a strange one. He went staggering on 
through the snow-storm, which was blowing in the streets, 
with his mouth wide open, the wind, in St. Petersburg fashion, 
darted upon him from all quarters, and down every cross 
street. In a twinkling it had blown a quinsy into his throat, 
and he reached home unable to utter a word. His throat 
was swollen, and he lay down on his bed. So powerful is 
sometimes a good scolding! 

The next day a violent fever showed itself. Thanks to 
the generous assistance of the St. Petersburg climate, the 
malady progressed more rapidly than could have been ex¬ 
pected; and when the doctor arrived, he found, on feeling 
the sick man’s pulse, that there was nothing to be done, ex¬ 
cept to prescribe a fomentation, so that the patient might 
not be left entirely without the beneficent aid of medicine; 
but at the same time he predicted his end in thirty-six hours. 
After this he turned to the landlady, and said, “ And as for 
you, don't waste your time on him: order his pine coffin now, 
for an oak one will be too expensive for him.” Did Akakiy 
Akakievitch hear these fatal words? and if he heard them, 
did they produce any overwhelming effect upon him? Did 
he lament the bitterness of his life? We know not, for he 
continued in a delirious condition. Visions incessantly ap¬ 
peared to him each stranger than the other. Now he saw 
Petrovitch and ordered him to make a cloak with some traps 
for robbers who seemed to him to be always under the bed; 
and cried every moment to the landlady to pull one of them 
from under his coverlet. Then he inquired why his old 
mantle hung before him when he had a new cloak. Next he 
fancied that he was standing before the prominent person 
listening to a thorough setting-down and saying, “ Forgive 
me, your excellency 1 ” but at last he began to curse, uttering 
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the most horrible words, so that his aged landlady crossed 
herself, never in her life having heard anything of the kind 
from him, the more so, as those words followed directly after 
the words “ your excellency. ” Later on he talked utter non¬ 
sense, of which nothing could be made: all that was evident 
being that his incoherent words and thoughts hovered ever 
about one thing, his cloak. 

At length poor Akakiy Akakievitch breathed his last. 
They sealed up neither his room nor his effects, because. In 
the first place, there were no heirs, and, in the second, there 
was very little to inherit beyond a bundle of goose-quills, a 
quire of white official paper, three pairs of socks, two or three 
buttons which had burst off his trousers, and the mantle al¬ 
ready known to the reader. To whom all this fell, God 
knows. 1 confess that the person who told me this tale took 
no interest in the matter. They carried Akakiy Akakievitch 
out, and buried him. 

And St. Petersburg was left without Akakiy Akakievitch, 
as though he had never lived there. A being disappeared, 
who was protected by none, dear to none, interesting to 
none, and who never even attracted to himself the attention 
of those students of human nature, who omit no opportunity 
of thrusting a pin through a common fly, and examining it 
under the microscope. A being who bore meekly the jibes 
of the department, and went to his grave without having 
done one unusual deed, but to whom, nevertheless, at the 
close of his life, appeared a bright visitant in the form of a 
•cloak, which momentarily cheered his poor fife, and upon 
whom, thereafter, an intolerable misfortune descended, just 
as it descends upon the heads of the mighty of this world! 

Several days after his death, the porter was sent from the 
department to his lodgings with an order for him to present 
himself there immediately; the chief commanding it. But 
the porter had to return unsuccessful, with the answer that 
he could not come; and to the question, “Why?” replied, 
“Well, because he is dead! he was buried four days ago.” 
In this manner did they hear of Akakiy Akakievitch’s death 
at the department; and the next day a new official sat in his 
place, with a handwriting by no means so upright, but more 
inclined and slanting. 

But who could have imagined that this was not really the 
end of Akakiy Akakievitch, that he was destined to raise a 
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commotion after death, as if in compensation for his utterly 
insignificant life? But so it happened, and our poor story 
unexpectedly gains a fantastic ending. 

A rumor suddenly spread through St. Petersburg, that a 
dead man had taken to appearing on the Kalinkin Bridge 
and its vicinity, at night, in the form of a tchinovnik seeking 
a stolen cloak, and that, under the pretext of its being the 
stolen cloak, he dragged, without regard to rank or calling, 
every one’s cloak from his shoulders, be it cat-skin, beaver, 
fox, bear, sable; in a word, every sort of fur and skin which 
men adopted for their covering. One of the department 
ofificials saw the dead man with his own eyes, and immedi¬ 
ately recognized in him Akakiy Akakievitch. This, however, 
inspired him with such terror, that he ran off with all his 
might, and therefore did not scan the dead man closely, but 
only saw how the latter threatened him from afar with his 
finger. Constant complaints poured in from all quarters, 
of those who were exposed to the danger of a cold, on 
account of the frequent dragging off of their cloaks. 

Arrangements were made by the police to catch the corpse, 
alive or dead, at any cost, and punish him as an example to 
others, in the most severe manner. In this they nearly suc¬ 
ceeded ; for a watchman, on guard in Kirushkin Alley, caught 
the corpse by the collar on the very scene of his evil deeds, 
when attempting to pull off the frieze cloak of a retired 
musician. Having seized him by the collar, he summoned, 
with a shout, two of his comrades, whom he enjoined to hold 
him fast, while he himself felt for a moment in his boot, 
in order to draw out his snuff-box, and refresh his frozen 
nose. But the snuff was of a sort which even a corpse could 
not endure. The watchman having closed his right nostril 
with his finger, had no sooner succeeded in holding half a 
handful up to the left, than the corpse sneezed so violently 
that he completely filled the eyes of all three. While they 
raised their hands to wipe them, the dead man vanished 
completely, so that they positively did not know whether 
they had acutally had him in their grip at all. Thereafter 
the watchmen conceived such a terror of dead men, that they 
were afraid even to seize the living, and only screamed from 
a distance, “Hey, there! go your way!” So the dead 
tchinovnik began to appear, even beyond the Kalinkin Bridge, 
causing no little terror to all timid people. 
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But we have totally neglected that certain prominent per¬ 
sonage, who may really be considered as the cause of the 
fantastic turn taken by this true history. First of all, justice 
compels us to say, that after the departure of poor, annihi¬ 
lated Akakiy Akakievitch, he felt something like remorse. 
Suffering was unpleasant to him, for his heart was accessible 
to many good impulses, in spite of the fact that his rank often 
prevented his showing his true self. As soon as his friend 
had left his cabinet he began to think about poor Akakiy 
Akakievitch. And from that day forth, poor Akakiy Akakie¬ 
vitch, who could not bear up under an oflScial reprimand, re¬ 
curred to his mind almost every day. The thought troubled 
him to such an extent, that a week later he even resolved to 
send an official to him, to learn whether he really could assist 
him; and when it was reported to him that Akakiy Akakie¬ 
vitch had died suddenly of fever, he was startled, hearkened 
to the reproaches of his conscience, and was out of sorts for 
the whole day. 

Wishing to divert his mind in some way, and drive away 
the disagreeable impression, he set out that evening for one 
of his friend’s houses, where he found quite a large party 
assembled. What was better, nearly every one was of the 
same rank as himself, so that he need not feel in the least 
constrained. This had a marvellous effect upon his mental 
state. He grew expansive, made himself agreeable in con¬ 
versation, in short, he passed a delightful evening. After 
supper he drank a couple of glasses of champagne—not a 
bad recipe for cheerfulness, as every one knows. The cham¬ 
pagne Inclined him to various adventures; and he determined 
not to return home, but to go and see a certain well-known 
lady, of German extraction, Karolina Ivanovna, a lady, it 
appears, with whom he was on a very friendly footing. 

It must be mentioned that the prominent personage was 
no longer a young man, but a good husband, and respected 
father of a family. Two sons, one of whom was already in 
the service; and a good-looking, sixteen-year-old daughter, 
with a rather retrousse but pretty little nose, came every morn¬ 
ing to kiss his hand, and say, “ Bon Jour, papa. ” His wife, 
a still fresh and good-looking woman, first gave him her 
hand to kiss, and then, reversing the procedure, kissed his. 
But the prominent personage, though perfectly satisfied in 
his domestic relations, considered it stylish to have a friend 
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in another quarter o£ the city. This friend was scarcely 
prettier or younger than his wife; but there are such puzzles 
in the world, and it is not our place to judge them. So the 
in^ortant personage descended the stairs, stepped into his 
sledge, said to the coachman, “To Karolina Ivanovna’s,” 
and, wrapping himself luxuriously in his warm cloak, found 
himself in that delightful frame of mind than which a Russian 
can conceive nothing better, namely, when you think of 
nothing yourself, yet when the thoughts creep into your 
mind of their own accord, each more agreeable than the 
other, giving you no trouble either to drive them away, or 
seek them. Fully satisfied, he recalled all the gay features 
of the evening just passed, and all the mots which had made 
the little circle laugh. Many of them he repeated in a low 
voice, and found them quite as funny as before; so it is not 
surprising that he should laugh heartily at them. Occasion¬ 
ally, however, he was interrupted by gusts of wind, which, 
coming suddenly, God knows whence or why, cut his face, 
drove masses of snow into it, filled out his cloak-collar like 
a sail, or suddenly blew it over his head with supernatural 
force, and thus caused him constant trouble to disentangle 

Suddenly the important personage felt some one clutch 
him firmly by the collar. Turning round, he perceived a man 
of short stature, in an old, worn uniform, and recognized, 
not without terror, Akakiy Akakievitch. The official’s face 
was white as snow, and looked just like a corpse’s. But the 
horror of the important personage transcended all bounds 
when he saw the dead man’s mouth open, and, with a terri¬ 
ble odor of the grave, gave vent to the following remarks: 
“Ah, here you are at last! I have you, that—by the collar! 

I need your cloak; you took no trouble about mine, but rep¬ 
rimanded me; so now give up your own.’ 

The pallid prominent personage almost died of fright. 
Brave as he was in the office and in the presence of inferiors 
generally, and although, at the sight of his manly form and 
appearance, every one said, “ Ugh! how much character he i 
has! ” at this crisis, he, like many possessed of an heroic ex¬ 
terior, experienced such terror, that, not without cause, he 
began to fear an attack of illness. He flung his cloak hastily 
from his shoulders and shouted to his coachman in an un¬ 
natural voice, “ Home at full speed! ” The coachman, hear- 
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ing the tone which is generally employed at critical moments, 
and even accompanied by something much more tangible, 
drew his head down between his shoulders in case of an 
emergency, flourished his whip, and flew on like an arrow. 
In a little more than six minutes the prominent personage 
was at the entrance of his own house. Pale, thoroughly 
scared, and cloakless, he went home instead of to Karolina 
Ivanovna’s, reached his room somehow or other, and passed 
the night in the direst distress; so that the next morning 
over their tea his daughter said, “ You are very pale to-day, 
papa.” But papa remained silent, and said not a word to 
any one of what had happened to him, where he had been, 
or where he had intended to go. 

This occurrence made a deep impression upon him. He 
even began to say: “How dare you? do you realize who 
stands before you? ” less frequently to the under-officials, 
and, if he did utter the words, it was only after first having 
learned the bearings of the matter. But the most note¬ 
worthy point was, that from that day forward the apparition 
of the dead tchinovnik ceased to be seen. Evidently the 
prominent personage’s cloak just fitted his shoulders; at all 
events, no more instances of his dragging cloaks from people’s 
shoulders were heard of. But many active and apprehensive 
persons could by no means reassure themselves, and asserted 
that the dead tchinovnik still showed himself in distant parts 
of the city. 

In fact, one watchman in Kolomna saw with his own eyes 
the apparition come from behind a house. But being rather 
weak of body, he dared not arrest him, but followed him in 
the dark, until, at length, the apparition looked round, 
paused, and inquired, “What do you want?” at the same 
time showing such a fist as is never seen on living men. The 
watchman said, “ It’s of no consequence,” and turned back 
instantly. But the apparition was much too tall, wore huge 
mustaches, and, directing its steps apparently toward the 
Obukhoff Bridge, disappeared in the darkness of the night. 
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She came into the court steadily. She was veiled, but when 
she showed her face it was beautiful. Hair bright with the 
sunshine of life; eyes dark as the shadows of death; the white 
flowers of innocence upon her breast—yet she was guilty. 

She had killed her child. The slender, clinging fingers 
held strength to put out life as her sinuous, supple body held 
the strength to give it. When she spoke, her voice was like 
the far-away wave’s—strong, pathetic, lashing. 

“ Look at me—I am what men call pleasure when they 
touch and hold me, and temptation when they but look upon 
me, and death when they have gained me. And many wished 
for me, for they would then have emptied life. 

“ But to one man who was strong, I turned and prayed of 
the unknown Power to give him to me, and my soul grew with 
that prayer until I felt there was no Power greater, and his 
soul and mine were one, and two souls can be a perfect strength. 

“ So we tasted of the wine of life and passed by its dregs 
and feasted upon the mystic which men call happiness. 

“ But what pleasure breeds it kills. When my child came 
its hair was like mine and its eyes like his, and when the lips 
pouted, he said they were mine, and when they were grave, 
I saw his own. Then he loved its hair and I its eyes. 

“ That was at first. Then we began to build castles and 
palaces for it. But the child played in the sand. 

“ And as the days went on, it grew, and my power and my 
strength grew less, as does everything before ambition. But 
the child grew strong and its eyes were more and more like 
his—and there came less sunlight upon the hair. 

“ One night, I came upon them together and I heard him 
say as he kissed the eyes of my child— 

“ ‘I love thee for that thou art part of me—the better part, 
as is ambition of strength—in which pleasure has no part. ’ 

“ And he kissed the eyes again; the lips were grave, and 
there was no light upon the hair. 

“ So then I said, ‘Pleasure weds not strength for naught,’ 
and that night when my child kneeled to pray to the Un¬ 
knowable I put my fingers about its throat and strangled it.” 

“ I am very weary, but—-I shall have Eternity to rest in. ” 

*S. L. Bacon; For Short Storiel 
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“ Or over the knightly years were gone 

1 was a king in Babylon 
And you were Christian slave." 

His name was Charlie Meats; he was the only son of his 
mother, who was a widow, and he lived in the north of Lon¬ 
don, coming into the city every day to work in a bank. He 
was twenty years old and suffered from aspirations. I met 
him in a public billiard saloon, where the marker called him 
by his given name, and he called the marker “Bull’s-eyes.” 
Charlie explained, a little nervously, that he had only gone 
to the place to look on, and since looking on at games of 
skill is not likely to be a cheap amusement, I suggested that 
Charlie should go back to his mother. 

That was our first step toward better acquaintance. He 
would call on me sometimes in the evenings instead of run¬ 
ning about London with fellow-clerks, and before long, 
speaking of himself as a young man must, he told me of his 
aspirations, which were literary. He desired to make an 
undying name, chiefly through verse, though he was not 
above sending stories of love and death to the cheap drop- 
a-nickel-in-the-slot-and-get-a prize journals. It was my fate 
to sit still while Charlie read to me poems of many hundred 
lines each, and bulky fragments of plays that were going to- 
shake the world. My reward was his unreserved confidence, 
and the self-revelations and troubles of a young man are 
almost as holy as those of a maiden. Charlie had never 
fallen in love, but was anxious to do so on the first oppor¬ 
tunity ; he believed in all things good, and all things honor¬ 
able, but at the same time was curiously careful to let me 
see that he knew his way about the world, as befitted a bank 
clerk on twenty-five shillings a week. He rhymed “ dove ” 
with “love” and “moon” with “June,” and devoutly be¬ 
lieved that they had never been so rhymed before. The long, 
lame gaps in his plays he filled in with a few words of apol¬ 
ogy and description, and swept'on, seeing all that he intended 
to do so clearly that he esteemed it already done, and turned 
to me for applause. 

* Rudyard Kipling : Copyrighted by The Authors’ Alliance. 
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I fancy that his mother did not approve of his aspirations, 
and I know that his writing-table at home was the edge of his 
wash-stand. This was told me almost at the beginning of 
our acquaintance; when he was ravaging my book-shelves, 
and a little before I was implored to speak the truth about 
his chances of “writing something really great, you know.” 
Maybe I encouraged him too much; for one night he came, 
his eyes flaming with excitement, and said breathlessly: 

“ Do you mind—can you let me stay here and write all this 
evening? I won’t interrupt you—I won’t, really. There’s 
no place for me to write in at my mother’s.” 

“ What’s the trouble? ” I said. 

“I’ve a notion in my head that would make the most sol¬ 
emn story that ever was written. Do let me write it out 
here. It’s such a notion. ” 

There was no resisting the appeal. I set him a table and 
loaded it with all the devil’s tools that drive a man to de¬ 
spair. He hardly thanked me, but plunged into the work 
at once. For half an hour the pen scratched away without 
stopping. Then Charlie sighed and tugged his hair. The 
scratching grew slower; there were more erasures, and at 
last he ceased altogether. The finest story in the world 
would not come out. 

“ It looks such awful rot now, ” he said, mournfully. “ And 
yet it seemed so good when I was thinking about it. What’s 

I could not dishearten him by saying the truth. So I an¬ 
swered, “Perhaps you don’t feel in the mood.” 

“Yes, I do—except when I look at this stuff. Ugh! ” 

“Read me what you’ve done.” 

He read, and it was wondrous bad. He paused at all the 
specially turgid sentences, waiting for a little approval, for 
he was as proud of those sentences as I knew he would be. 

“It needs revision,” I said at last, cautiously. 

“ I hate cutting my things down. I don’t think you could 
alter a word here without spoiling the sense. It reads better 
aloud than when I was writing it. ” 

“ Charlie, you’re suffering from a disease afflicting a numer¬ 
ous class. Put the thing by and tackle it again in a week.” 

“ I want to do it at once. What do you think of it?” 

“How can I judge from a half-written tale? Tell me the 
whole of the story. ” 
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Charlie told, and in the telling there was everything that 
his ignorance had so carefully prevented from escaping into 
the written work. I looked at him aghast. Was it possible 
he did not know the beauty, the criminality, the tremendous 
power of the notion that had come in his way. Men had 
been shaken to their depths by an inspiration not a tithe as 
full. But Charlie babbled on serenely, interrupting the cur¬ 
rent of pure fancy with samples of horrible sentences he pur¬ 
posed to use. I heard him out to the end. It would be 
folly to allow his idea to remain in his own inapt hands 
when I could do so much with it. Not all that could be done, 
indeed; but oh, so much. 

“ What do you think? ” he said. 

“ I think the ideas pretty good; but you won’t be able to 
handle it for ever so long. Now-’’ 

“ Would it be of any use to you? Would you care to take 
it? I should be proud,” said Charlie, promptly. 

There is nothing sweeter in the world than the guileless, 
hot-headed, intemperate, open admiration of a junior. Even 
a woman in her blindest devotion does not fall into the gait 
of the man she adores, tilt her bonnet at the angle at which 
he wears his hat, or interlard her speech with his pet oaths. 
And Charlie did all these things. Still, it was necessary to 
salve my conscience. 

“Let’s make a bargain. I’ll give you a fiver for the no¬ 
tion,” I said. 

Charlie became a bank clerk at once. 

“Oh, that’s impossible. Between two pals, you know, if 
I may call you so, and speaking as a man of the world, I 
couldn’t take the notion if it’s any good to you. I’ve heaps 

He had. Nobody knew this better than I, but they were 
mostly the notions of other men. 

“ Look at it as a matter of business—between men of the 
world—and buy you any number of books. Busi¬ 

ness is business, and you may be sure I shouldn’t spring that 
price unless-” 

“Oh, if you put it that way!” said Charlie, visibly moved 
by the thought of the books. And the bargain was clinched, 
with an understanding that Charlie should, at unstated in¬ 
tervals, come to me with all the notions that he possessed, 
should have a table of his own to write at, and unquestioned 
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right to inflict upon me all his poems and fragments of poems. 
Then said I: “ Now tell me how you came by this notion.” 

“It came.” Charlie’s eyes opened. 

“ Yes, but you told me a great deal about the hero that 
you must have read before. ” 

“I haven’t any time for reading except when you let me 
sit here; and on Sundays I’m on my tricycle, or down the 
river, all day. There’s nothing wrong about the hero, is 
there?” 

“Tell me again and I shall understand clearly. You say 
that your hero went pirating. How did he live?” 

“ He was on the lower deck of this ship-thing.” 

“What sort of ship? Tell me everything about it.” 

“ It was the kind rowed with oars—and the sea spurts 
through the holes for oars, and the men sit up to their knees 
in water. Then there’s a bench running down between the 
two lines of oars, and the overseer runs up and down the 
bench to make the men work.” 

“ How do you know that? ” 

“ It’s in the tale. There’s a rope running overhead, looped 
up to the upper deck, for the overseer to catch hold of when 
the ship rolls. When the overseer misses the rope once and 
falls among the rowers, remember, the hero laughs at him 
and gets licked for it with a whip. He’s chained to his oar, 
of course.” 

“ How is he chained? ” 

“There’s an iron band round his waist, fixed to the bench 
he sits on, and there’s a sort of handcuff on his left wrist, 
chaining him to the oar. He’s on the lower deck, where 
the worst men are sent, and the only light comes from the 
hatchways and through the oar-holes. Can’t you imagine 
the sunlight just squeezing through between the handle and 
the hole, and moving about as the ship moves? ” 

“I can, but I can’t imagine your imagining it. 

“ How can it be any other way? Then the long oars on 
the upper deck are managed by four men to each bench, the. 
lower ones by three, and the lower of all by two. Remem¬ 
ber it’s quite dark on the lowest deck and all the men there 
go mad. When a man dies at his oar on the deck he isn’t 
thrown overboard, but cut up in his chains and stuffed through 
the oar-hole in little pieces. ” 

“Why?” 
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“To save trouble and to frighten the others. It needs 
two overseers to drag a body up to the top deck, and if the 
men at the oars were left alone, of course they’d stop rowing 
and try to pull up the benches by all standing up together.” 

“ You’ve a most provident imagination. Where have you 
been reading about galleys and galley-slaves? ” 

“ Nowhere that I remember. I row a good deal when I 
get the chance. But, perhaps, if you say so, I may have 
read something. ” 

He went away shortly afterward, while I wondered how 
a bank-clerk, aged twenty, could put into my hands with a 
profligate abundance of detail, all given with perfect assur¬ 
ance, the story of extravagant and bloodthirsty adventure, 
riot, piracy and death in unnamed seas. He had led his hero 
a desperate dance through revolt against the overseers, to 
command of a ship of his own, and ultimate establishment 
of a kingdom on an island “somewhere in the sea, you 
know,” and, delighted with the paltry ;^5, had gone out to 
buy the notions of other men, that they might teach him how 
to write. 

When next Charlie came to me he was drunk—royally 
drunk on many poets for the first time revealed to him. His 
pupils were dilated, his speech stumbled over itself, and he 
wrapped himself in quotations. Most of all was he drunk 
with Longfellow. 

“Isn’t it splendid? Isn’t it superb?” he cried. “Listen 
to this: 

■ Know the secret’of the sea ; 

Only those who brave its dangers 

Comprehend its mystery. 

Comprehend its mystery,’ ” 

he repeated twenty times, walking up and down the room 
and forgetting me. “But I can understand it, too. I don’t 
know how to thank you for that fiver. And this, listen: 

' “ I remember the black wharves and the ships, 

And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips. 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships. 

And the magic of the sea.' 

“ I haven’t braved any dangers, but I feel as if 1 knew all 
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“ You certainly seemed to understand the sea. Have you 
ever seen it?” 

“ When I was a little chap I went to Brighton once. We 
used to live in Coventry, though, before we came to London; 
but I never saw it. 

” ‘ When descends on the Atlantic 

Storm wind of the equinox.’ ” 

He shook me by the shoulder to make me understand the 
passion that was shaking him. 

“When that storm comes,” he continued, “all the oars in 
the ship that I was talking about get broken, and the rowers 
have their chests broken in by the oar heads. Have you 
done anything with that notion of mine yet? ” 

“No. I was waiting to hear some more about it from 
you. Tell me how in the world you’re so certain about the 
fittings in the ship.” 

“ I don’t know. It’s as real as anything to me until I try 
to write it down. I was thinking about it only last night in 
bed, after you had lent me ‘Treasure Island,’ and I' made 
up a whole lot of new things.” 

“ What kind of things? ” 

“ About the food the men ate—rotten figs, and black beans, 
and wine in a bag passed from bench to bench. ” 

“ Was the ship built so long ago as that? ” 

“ As what? I don’t know whether it was long ago or not. 
It’s only a notion, but sometimes it seems just as real as if 
it were true. Do I bother you with talking about it? ” 

“ Not in the least. Did you make up anything else? ” 

“Yes; but it’s nonsense.” 

“Nevermind. Let’s hear about it.” 

“Well, I was thinking, and after a while I got out of bed 
and wrote down on a piece of paper the sort of stuff the men 
scratched on their oars with their handcuffs. It seemed to 
make the thing more life-like. It is so real to me, y’ know.” 

“ Have you the paper about you? ” 

“ Ye-es, but what’s the use of showing it. It’s only a lot 
of scratches. But you might have ’em reproduced in the 
book on the front page. ” 

“ Never mind that. Let’s see what your men wrote.” 

He pulled out of his pocket a sheet of note paper with a 
single line of scratches upon it, and I put it carefully away. 
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“It’s great nonsense," he repeated, “but all those men in 
the ship seem as real as real people to me. I can see all 
their faces, and some of them are just like the faces of men 

“ I suppose you’ve fitted faces to your men,” I said. 

“ No, I haven’t. The men I know have the faces that fit 
my men. Do do something to the notion soon. I should 
like to see it written and printed.” 

“But all you've told me would make a long book.” 

“ Make it, then. You’ve only to sit down and write it out.” 

“ Give me a little time. Have you any more notions? ” 

“Not just now. I’m reading all the books I’ve bought.” 

When he left I looked at the sheet of note paper with the 
inscription upon it. Then I embraced my head with both 
hands, to make sure that it was not coming off or turning 
round. Then—but there seemed to be no interval between 
quitting my rooms and finding myself arguing with a police¬ 
man outside a room marked “ Private ” in a corridor of the 
British Museum. All I demanded, as politely as possible, 
was a' Greek antiquity man. The policeman knew nothing 
except the regulations of the Museum, and it became neces¬ 
sary to forage through all the houses and offices inside the 
gates. An elderly gentleman, called away from his lunch, 
put an end to my investigations by holding the note paper 
between finger and thumb and sniffing at it scornfully. 

“What does this mean? H’m! So far as I can ascertain, 
it is an attempt to write extremely corrupt Greek on the 
part”—here he glanced at me with intention—“of an ex¬ 
tremely illiterate—ah—person. ” He read slowly: “ Pollock, 
Eckerman, Tauchnitz, Henniker,” four names familiar to me. 

“ Can you tell me what the corruption is supposed to mean 
—the gist of the thing? ” I asked. 

“ I have been—many times—overcome with weariness in 
this employment.” He returned me the paper, and I fled 
without a word of thanks, explanation, or apology. 

I might have been excused for forgetting much. To me 
of all men had been given the chance to write the most mar¬ 
vellous tale in the world—nothing less than the story of a 
Greek galley slave, as told by himself. Small wonder that 
his dreaming seemed real to Charlie. The fates that shut 
the doors of each successive life behind us had in this case 
been neglectful, and Charlie was looking, though that he 
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did not know, where never man had been permitted to look 
since time began. Above all, he was absolutely ignorant of 
the knowledge sold to me for ; and he would retain that 
ignorance, for bank clerks do not understand metempsycho¬ 
sis. He would supply me—here I capered among the dumb 
gods of Egypt and laughed in their battered faces—with 
material to make my tale sure—so sure that the world would 
hail it as an impudent and vamped fiction. And I, and I 
alone, would know that it was absolutely and literally true. 
I, and I alone, held this jewel to my hand for the cutting and 
polishing. Therefore I danced among the gods till a police¬ 
man saw me and took steps in my direction. 

It remained now only to encourage Charlie to talk, and 
here there was no difficulty. But I had forgotten the gift of 
the books. He came to me time after time as useless as a 
surcharged phonograph—drunk on Byron, Shelley, or Keats. 
Knowing what the boy had been, and desperately anxious 
not to lose one word of his babble, I could not hide from 
him my respect and interest. He misconstrued both into re¬ 
spect for the soul of Charlie Mears and interest in his read¬ 
ings, and stretched my patience to breaking point by reciting 
poetry—not his own now, but that of others. I wished every 
English poet blotted out of the memory of mankind. I blas¬ 
phemed the mightiest names of song because they had drawn 
Charlie from the path of direct narrative; but I choked down 
my impatience until the first flood of enthusiasm should have 
spent itself and the boy returned to his dreams. 

“ What’s the use of my telling you what I think when these 
chaps wrote things for the angels to read?” he growled one 
evening. “ Why don’t you write something like theirs? ” 

“I don’t think you’re treating me quite fairly,” I said. 

“I’ve given you the story,” he said shortly, replunging 
into “ Lara. ” 

“ But I want the details. ” 

“The things I make up about that-ship? They’re 

quite easy. You can just make ’em up yourself. Turn up 
the gas a little, I want to go on reading.” 

I could have broken the glass globe over his head for his 
amazing stupiaity. I could, indeed, make up things for 
myself, did I only know what Charlie did not know that he 
knew. But since the doors were shut behind me I could but 
wait his youthful pleasure and strive to keep him in kilter. 
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A minute s want of guard might spoil a priceless revelation, 
for now and again he would toss his books aside—he kept 
them in my rooms; his mother would have been shocked at 
the waste of good money had she seen them—and launched 
into his sea dreams. Again I cursed all the poets of England. 
The plastic mind of the bank clerk had been overlaid, colored, 
and distorted by that which he had read, and the result as 
delivered was a tangle like the muttered song through a city 
telephone in the busiest part of the day. 

He talked of the galley—his own galley, had he but known 
it—with illustrations borrowed from the “ Bride of Abydos. ” 
He painted the experiences of his hero with quotations from 
the “Corsair,” and threw in deep and desperate moral reflec¬ 
tions from “Cain” and “Manfred.” Only when the talk 
turned on Longfellow, were the jarring cross-currents dumb, 
and 1 knew that Charlie was speaking the truth, as he re¬ 
membered it. 

“What do you think of this?” I said one evening, and 
before he could expostulate, read him the whole of “ The 
Saga of King Olaf.” 

He listened open-mouthed, flushed, his hands drumming 
on the back of the sofa where he lay, till I came to the song 
of Einar Tamberskeloer and the verse: 

Einar then, the arrow taking 
From the loosened string, 

Answered : “ That was Norway breaking 
’Neath thy hand, O king.” 

He gasped with pure delight of sound. 

“That’s better than Byron—a little,” I ventured. 

“Better? Why, it’s true! How could he have known?” 

I repeated: 

' *' What was that ? * said Olaf, standing 
On the quarter-deck; 

* Something heard I like the stranding 
Of a shattered wreck.’ ” 

“ How could he have known how the ships crash and the 
oars rip out and go all along the line? Why, only the other 
night—but go back and read the‘Skerry of Skuck’s’ again.” 

“No; I’m tired. Let’s talk. What happened the other 
night? ” 

Charlie Mears roused himself and went on: 

“ I had an awful nightmare about that ship of ours. I 
dreamed I was drowned in a fight. You see, we ran along- 
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side another ship in harbor. The water was dead still, except 
where our oars threshed it up. You know where I always 
sit in the galley? ” 

“ No. That’s news to me! ” 

“ On the fourth oar from the bow on the right side on the 
upper deck. There were four of us at the oar, all chained. 
I remember watching the water and trying to get my hand¬ 
cuffs off. Then we closed up on the other ship, and all their 
fighting men jumped over our bulwarks, and our bench 
broke and I was pinned down with the other three fellows 
atop of me and the big oar jammed across our backs. How 
I howled I ” 

“Well?” 

Charlie's eyes were alive and light. He was looking at 
the wall behind me. 

“I don't know how we fought. The men were trampling 
all over my back, and I stopped howling and lay low. Then 
our rowers on our left side—tied to their oars, you know— 
began to yell and back water—I could hear the water—I 
could hear the water sizzle—and we spun around like a cock¬ 
chafer, and I knew, lying where I was, that there was a galley 
coming upon our left side, bow on, to ram us. I could just 
lift up my head and see her sail over the bulwarks. We 
wanted to meet her nose on, but it was too late. We only 
turned a little bit, because the galley on our right had hooked 
herself on to us and stopped our moving. Then, by gum! 
there was a crash! Our port oars began to break as the 
other galley—the moving one, y’ know—stuck her nose into 
them. Then the lower deck oars shot up through the deck, 
butt first, and one of them drove clean up in the air and came 
down again close to my head. ” 

“ How was that managed? ” 

“The galley’s bow was forcing them back through the oar 
holes, and there was the devil of a shindy down below. Then 
her nose caught us nearly in the middle and we tilted side¬ 
ways, and the fellows in the right-hand galley unhitched their 
hooks and ropes and threw things onto our upper deck—ar¬ 
rows and hot pitch, or something—and we went up and up 
and up on the left side, and the right side dipped, and I heard 
the water just wait for a minute as it topped the starboard 
bulwarks, and then it curled over and crashed down on the 
whole lot of us, and I felt it hit my back, and it broke. ” 
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“ And then? ” I said breathlessly. 

“ The funny thing was, though, in all the mess I didn’t feel 
a bit astonished. It seemed as if I’d been in a good many 
fights, because I told my next man so when the row began. 
But that cad of an overseer on my deck wouldn’t unloose our 
chains and give us a chance. He always said we’d all be set 
free after a battle, but we never were.” 

“ What a scoundrel! ” 

“I should say he was! He never gave us enough to eat, 
and sometimes we were so thirsty that we used to drink salt 
water. I can taste that salt water still.” 

“ Now tell me something about the harbor where the fight 
was fought.” 

“ I didn’t dream about that. I know it was a harbor, 
though, because we were tied up to a ring on a white wall, 
and under water all the face of the stone was covered with 
wood to prevent our ram getting chipped when the tide made 

“ That’s curious! Our hero commanded the galley, didn’t 
he? ” 

“ Didn’t he just! He stood by the bows and shouted like 
a good ’un. He was the man who killed the overseer.” 

“ But you were all drowned together, Charlie, weren’t you? ” 

“ I can’t make that fit quite,” he said, with a puzzled air. 
‘‘ The galley must have gone down with all hands, and yet 
I fancy that the hero went on living afterward. Perhaps he 
climbed into the attacking ship. I wouldn’t see that, of 
course. I was dead, you know. ” 

He shivered slightly and protested that he could remember 
no more. I did not press him further, but to satisfy myself 
that he lay in ignorance of the workings of his own mind, 
deliberately introduced him to Mortimer Collin’s “ Trans¬ 
migration,” and gave him a sketch of the plot before he 
opened the pages. 

“ What rot it all is! ” he said frankly at the end of an hour. 
“ I don’t understand his nonsense about the red planet. Mars, 
and the King and the rest of it. Give me the Longfellow 
again.” 

I gave him the book and wrote out as much as I could re¬ 
member of his description of the sea-fight, appealing to him 
from time to time for confirmation of fact or detail. He 
would answer without raising his eyes from the book, as as- 
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suredly as though all his knowledge lay before him on the 
printed page. I spoke under the normal key of my voice, 
that the current might not be broken, and I do not believe 
that he was aware of what he was saying, for his thoughts 
were out on the sea with Longfellow. 

“ Charlie, ” I asked, “ when the rowers on the galley rose 
in rebellion, how did they kill their overseers ? ” 

“Tore up the benches and brained ’em. That happened 
when a heavy sea was running. An overseer on the lower 
deck slipped from the centre plank and fell among the rowers. 
They choked him to death against the side of the ship with 
their chained hands, and it was too dark for the other over¬ 
seer to see what had happened. When he asked he was 
pulled down, too, and choked, and the lower deck fought 
their way up, deck by deck, with the pieces of the broken 
benches banging behind ’em. How they howled! ’’ 

“ And what happened after that ? ’’ 

“ I don’t know. The hero went away—red hair and red 
beard and all. That was after he had captured the galley, 
I think, and before the fight in the harbor.” 

“You never told me he was red-haired before,” I said, 
after a discreet interval. 

Charlie never raised his eyes. “ He was as red as a red 
bear,” said he, abstractedly. “He came from the North; 
they said so in the galley when he was first chained down. 
Afterward—years and years afterward—we knew where he 
had gone with the captured ship. The news came from an¬ 
other ship, or else”- His lips moved in silence. He 

was rapturously retasting some poem before him. 

“ Where had he been, then ? ” I was almost whispering, 
that the sentence might come gently to whichever section of 
Charlie’s brain was working on my behalf. 

“ To the beaches-—the long and wonderful beaches! ” was 
the reply after a minute of silence. 

“ To Furdurstrandi ? ” I asked, tingling from head to foot. 

“Yes, to Furdurstrandi.” He pronounced the word in a 
new fashion. 

“ Do you know what you have said ? ” I shouted, incau¬ 
tiously. 

He lifted his eyes, fully roused now. 

“No!” he snapped. “I wish you’a let a chap go on 
reading. Hark to this: 
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He neither paused nor stirred 
Till the king listened, and then 
Once more took up his pen 
And wrote down every word ; 

And to the King of the Saxons, 

Raising his noble head. 

He stretched his brown hand and said, 

“ Behold this walrus tooth.! ’ " 

“By Jove! what chaps these must have been to go sailing 
all over the shop, never knowing where they’d fetch the 
land! Hah!” 

“Charlie,” I pleaded, “if you’ll only be sensible fora min¬ 
ute or two I’ll make our hero every inch as good as Othere.” 

“Umph! Longfellow wrote that poem. I don’t care 
about writing things any more. I want to read.” He was 
thoroughly out of tune now, and, raging over ray own ill- 
luck, I left him. Conceive yourself at the door of the world’s 
treasure-house, guarded by a child on whose favor depends 
the gift of the key—an idle, irresponsible child playing 
knuckle-bones—and you will imagine one-half my torment. 
Up till that evening Charlie had spoken nothing that might 
not lie within the experience of a Greek galley slave. But 
now, or there was no virtue in books, he talked of some 
desperate adventure of the Vikings, of Thorfin Karlsefne’s 
sailing to Wineland, which is America in the ninth or tenth 
century. The battle in the harbor he had seen, and his own 
death he had described. 

But this was a much more startling piunge into the past. 
Was it possible that he had “ skipped ” half a dozen lives 
and was then dimly remembering some episode a thousand 
years later? It was a maddening jumble, and the worst of 
it was that Charlie Mears in his normal condition was the 
last person in the world to clear it up. I could- only wait 
and watch, but I went to bed that night with my head full 
of the wildest imagination. There was nothing that was not 
possible if Charlie’s detestable memory only held good. 

I might rewrite “ The Saga of Thorfin Karlsefne ” as it 
had never been written before—might tell the story of the 
first discovery of America, myself the first discoverer. I 
was entirely at Charlie’s mercy, and so long as there was a 
three-and-sixpenny Bohn volume within his reach Charlie 
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would not tell. I dared not curse him openly; I hardly dared 
to assist his memory, for I was dealing with the experiences 
of a thousand years ago told through the mouth of a boy of 
to-day. And a boy of to-day is affected by every change of 
tone and gust of opinion, so that he lies often when he de¬ 
sires to speak the truth. 

I saw no more of him for nearly a week. When next I 
met him it was in Grace Church Street with a bill-book 
chained to his waist. Business took him over London Bridge 
and I accompanied him. He was very full of the importance 
of that book and magnified it. As we passed over the 
Thames we paused to look at a steamer unloading great slabs 
of white and brown marble. A barge drifted under the 
steamer’s stern and a lonely cow in that barge bellowed. 
Charles’s face changed from the face of the bank clerk to that 
of an unknown and—though he would not have believed it— 
a much shrewder man. He flung his arms across the parapet 
of the bridge and, laughing very loudly, said: 

“When they heard our bulls bellow the Skroelings ran 

I waited only for an instant, but the barge and the cow 
disappeared under the bows of the steamer before I answered. 

“ Charlie, what do you suppose are Skroelings ? ’’ 

“ Never heard of ’em before. They sound like a new kind 
of sea-gull. What a chap you are for asking questions! ’’ he 
replied. “ I have to go to the cashier of the omnibus company 
yonder. Will you wait for me, and we can lunch somewhere 
together ? I’ve a notion for a poem." 

“ No, thanks, I’m off. You’re sure you know nothing 
about Skroelings? ’’ 

“ Not unless he’s been entered for the Liverpool Handi¬ 
cap.” He nodded and disappeared in the crowd. 

Now it is written in the Saga of Eric the Red or of Thorfin 
Karlsefne that nine hundred years ago, when Karlsefne’s 
galleys came to Leif’s booths, which Leif had erected in the 
unknown land called Markland, which may or may not have 
been Rhode Island, the Skroelings—and the Lord he knows 
who these may or may not have been—came to trade with 
the Vikings and ran away because they were frightened at 
the bellowing of the cattle that Thorfin had brought with 
him in the ship. But what in the world could a Greek slave 
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know of that affair? I wandered up and down the streets 
trying to unravel the mystery, and the more I considered it 
the more baffling it grew. One thing only seemed certain, 
and that certainly took away my breath for the inoment. If 
I came to full knowledge of anything at all, it would not be 
one life of the soul in Charlie Mears’s body, but half a dozen 
—half a dozen several and separate existences spent on blue 
water in the morning of the world. 

Then I walked around the situation. 

Obviously, if I used my knowledge I should stand alone 
and unapproachable until all men were as wise as myself. 
That would be something, but, manlike, I was ungrateful. 
It seemed bitterly unfair that Charlie’s memory should fail 
him when I needed it most. Great powers above!—I looked 
up at them through the fog smoke—did the Lord of Life and 
Death know what this meant to me ? Nothing less than eter¬ 
nal fame of the best kind that comes from One, and is shared 
by One alone. I would be content—like Clive I stood as¬ 
tounded at my own moderation—with the mere right to tell 
one story, to work out one little contribution to the light lit¬ 
erature of the day. If Charlie were permitted full recollec¬ 
tion for one hour—for sixty short minutes of existences that 
had extended to my own knowledge over a thousand years— 
I would forego all profit and honor from all that I should 
make of his speech. I would take no share in the commo¬ 
tion that would follow throughout the particular corner of 
the globe that calls itself the world. The thing should be 
put forth anonymously—nay, I would make other men believe 
that they had written it. They would hire bull-hided, self¬ 
advertising Englishmen to bellow it abroad. Preachers would 
found a fresh conduct of life upon it, swearing that it was 
new and that they had lifted the fear of death from all man¬ 
kind. Every Orientalist in Europe would patronize it dis¬ 
cursively with Sanskrit and Pali texts. Terrible women would 
invent unclean variants of the men’s belief for the elevation 
of their sisters. Churches and religions would war over 
scuffles that would arise among half a dozen denominations, 
all professing “ the doctrine of the True Metempsychosis, as 
applied to the world and the New Era,” and saw, too, the 
respectable English newspapers shying like frightened kine 
over the beautiful simplicity of the tale. The mind leaped 
forward a hundred—two hundred—a thousand years. I saw 
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with sorrow that men would mutilate and garble the story; that 
rival creeds would turn it upside down till at last the Western 
world, which clings to the dread of death more closely than 
the hope of life, would set it aside as an interesting supersti¬ 
tion and stamped after some faith so long forgotten that it 
seemed altogether new. Upon this I changed the terms of 
the bargain that I would make with the lords of life and 
death. Only let me know, let me write the story with sure 
knowledge that I wrote the truth, and I would burn the man¬ 
uscript as a solemn sacrifice. Five minutes after the last line 
was written I would destroy it all. But I must be allowed 

There was no answer. The flaming colors of an Aquarium 
“ poster ” caught my eye, and I wondered whether it would 
be wise or prudent to lure Charlie into the hands of the pro¬ 
fessional mesmerist there, and whether, if he were under his 
power, he would speak of his past lifes. If he did, and if 
people believed him—but Charlie would be frightened and 
flustered or made conceited by the interviews. In either 
case he would begin to lie through fear or vanity. He was 
safest in my own hands. 

“ They are very funny fools, your English, "said a voice 
at my elbow, and turning round I recognized a casual ac¬ 
quaintance, a young Bengali law student called Grish Chun- 
der, whose father had sent him to England to become civil¬ 
ized. The old man was a retired native oSicial, and on an 
income of a month contrived to allow his son .;^2oo a 
year, and the run of his teeth in a city where he could pre¬ 
tend to be the cadet of a royal house and tell stories of the 
brutal Indian bureaucrat who ground the faces of the poor. 

Grish Chunder was a young, fat, full-bodied Bengali, 
dressed with scrupulous care in frock coat, tall hat, light 
trousers, and tan gloves. But I had known him in the days 
when the brutal Indian Government paid for his university 
education, and he contributed cheap sedition to Suchi Durpan 
and intrigued with the wives of his schoolmates. 

“That is very funny and very foolish," he said, nodding 
at the poster. “I am going down to the Northbrook Club. 
Will you come, too ? ” 

I walked with him for some time. 

“ You are not well,” he said. “ What is there in your mind ? 
You do not talk.” 
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“ Grish Chunder, you've been too well educated to believe 
in a God, haven’t you ?" 

“Oh—ah, yes, here! But when I go home I must concili¬ 
ate popular superstition and make ceremonies of purification, 
and my women will anoint idols.” 

“ And hang up tuhi and feast the purchit, and take you 
back into caste again and make a good khuttri of you again, 
you advanced social Freethinker. And you’ll eat food 
again and like it all, from the smell in the court-yard to the 
mustard-oil over you.” 

“I shall very much like it,” said Grish Chunder, unguard¬ 
edly. “ Once a Hindu always a Hindu. But I like to know 
what the English think they know.” 

“I’ll tell you something that one Englishman knows. It’s 
an old tale to you.” 

I began to tell the story of Charlie in English, but Grish 
Chunder put a question in the vernacular, and the history 
went forward naturally in the tongue best suited for its tell¬ 
ing. After all, it could not have been told in English. Grish 
Chunder heard me, nodding from time to time, and then came 
up to my rooms, where I concluded the tale. 

“Beshak," he said philosophically. “Le kindarwaza band 
hat (without doubt, but the door is shut). I have heard of 
this remembering of previous existences among my people. 
It is, of course, an old tale with us, but to happen to an 
Englishman—a cow-fed —an outcast. By Jove! that 

is most peculiar.” 

“ Outcast yourself, Grish Chunder! You eat cow beef every 
day. Let’s think the thing out. The boy remembers his 
incarnations. ” 

“ Does he know that ? ” said Grish Chunder quietly, swing¬ 
ing his legs as he sat on my table. He was speaking in 
English. 

“ He does not know anything. Would I speak to you if 
he did ? Goon.” 

“ There is no going on at all. If you tell that to your 
friends, they will say you are mad and put it in the papers. 
Suppose, now, you prosecute for libel! ” 

“ Let’s leave that out of the question entirely. Is there 
any chance of his being made to speak ? ” 

“There is a chance. Oh, ah, yes! But if he spoke it 
would mean that all this world would end now—instanter— 
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fall down on your head. These things are not allowed, you 
know. As I said, the door is shut.” 

“ Not a ghost of a chance ?" 

“ How can there be? You are a Christian and it is for¬ 
bidden to eat, in your books, of the tree of life, or else you 
would never die. How shall you all fear death if you all 
know what your friend does not know that he knows? I am 
afraid to be kicked, but I am not afraid to die, because I 
know what I know. You are not afraid to be kicked, but 
yon are afraid to die. If you were not, by God! you Eng¬ 
lish would be all over the shop in an hour, upsetting the 
balances of power and making commotions. It would not 
be good. But no fear. He will remember a little and a little 
less, and he will call it dreams. Then he will forget alto¬ 
gether. When I passed my first Arts Examination in Cal¬ 
cutta that was all in the cram-book on Wordsworth. Trail¬ 
ing clouds of glory, you know! ” 

“ This seems to be an exception to the rule.” 

“ There are no exceptions to rules. Some are not so hard- 
looking as others, but they are all the same when you touch. 
If this friend of yours said so-and-so and so-and-so, indicat¬ 
ing that he had lost all his lost lives or one piece of a lost 
life, he would not be in the bank another hour. He would 
be what you called sacked because he was mad, and they 
would send him to an asylum for lunatics. You can see that, 
my friend. ” 

“Of course I can, but I wasn’t thinking of him. His name 
need never appear in the story.” 

“Ah! I see. That story will never be written. You can try.” 

“ I am going to. ” 

“For your own credit and for the sake of money, of 
course ? ” 

“ No, for the sake of writing the story. On my honor, 
that will be all.” 

“ Even then there is no chance. You cannot play with the 
gods. It is a very pretty story now. As they say, let it go 
on that—I mean at that. Be quick! He will not last long.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“ What I say. He has never, so far, thought about a 
woman.” 

“ Hasn’t he, though ? ” I remembered some of Charlie’s 
confidences, 
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“ I mean no woman has thought about him. When that 
comes, — hogya —all up! I know. There are millions of 
women here. House-maids, for instance.” 

I winced at the thought of my story being ruined by a 
house-maid. And yet nothing was more probable, among 
bank clerks. Grish Chunder grinned. 

“ Yes—also pretty girls—cousins of his house, and perhaps 
not in his house. One kiss that he gives back again and re¬ 
members will cure all this nonsense, or else "- 

“ Or else what ? Remember, he does not know that he 

“I know that. Or else, if nothing happens, he will be¬ 
come immersed in the trade and financial speculations like 
the rest. It must be so. You can see that it must be so. 
But the woman will come first, I think.” 

There was a rap at the door and Charlie charged in impet¬ 
uously. He had been released from office, and by the look 
in his eyes I could see that he had come over for a long talk; 
most probably with poems in his pocket. Charlie’s poems 
were very wearying; but sometimes they led him to talk 
about the galley. 

Grish Chunder looked at him keenly for a minute. 

“I beg your pardon,” Charlie said uneasily. “I didn’t 
know you had any one with you. ” 

“I am going,” said Grish Chunder. 

He drew me into the lobby as he departed. 

“ That is your man,” he said quickly. “ I tell you he will 
never speak all you wish. That is rot—bosh. But he would 
be most good to make to see things. Now, otherwise it may 
be too late. Suppose, now, we pretend that it was only 
play ”—I had never seen Grish Chunder so excited—“ and 
make him take the ink in his hand. Eh, what do you think 7 
I tell you that he could see anything that a man could see. 
Let me get the ink and the camphor. He is a seer, and he 
will tell us very many things.” 

“ He may be all you say, but I’m not going to trust him 
to your gods and devils.” 

“ It will not hurt him. He will only feel a little stupid 
and dull when he wakes up. You have seen boys look into 
the ink-pool before.” 

“ That is the reason why I am not going to see it any 
more. You’d better go, Grish Chunder.” 
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He went, declaring far down the staircase that it was 
throwing away my only chance of looking into the future. 

This left me unmoved, for I was concerned for the past, 
and no peering of hypnotized boys into mirrors and ink-pools 
would help me to that. But I saw Grish Chunder’s point of 
view and sympathized with it. 

“What a big black brute that was,” said Charlie, when I 
returned to him. “Well, look here, I’ve just done a poem; I 
did it instead of playing dominoes after lunch. May I read it ? ” 

“ Let me read it to myself.” 

“Then you miss the proper expression. Besides, you 
always make my things sound as if the rhyme were all wrong. ” 

“ Read it aloud, then. You’re remarkably like a good 
many other men.” 

Charlie mouthed me his poem, and it was not much worse 
than the average of his verses. He had been reading his 
books faithfully, but he was not pleased when I told him 
that I preferred my Longfellow straight and undiluted with 
Charlie. 

Then we began to go through the manuscript line by line, 
Charlie parrying every objection and correction with; 

“Yes, that may be better, but you don’t catch what I’m 
driving at.” 

Charlie was, in one way at least, very like one kind of poet. 

There was a pencil scrawl at the back of the paper and 
“ What’s that ? ” I said. 

“Oh, that’s not poetry at all. It’s some rot I wrote last 
night before I went to bed and it was too much bother to 
hunt for rhymes; so I made it a sort of blank verse instead. ” 

Here is Charlie’s “ blank verse: ” 

“ We pulled for you when the wind was against us and the sails were low. 

" Will you never let us go I 

when you were beaten back by the foe. 

“ The captain walked up and down the deck in fair weather singing songs, 
but we were below. 

idle, for we still swung to and fro. 

“ Will you never let us go ? 

“ The salt made the oar-handles like sharkskin ; our knees were cut to the 
bone with salt cracks; our hair was stuck to our foreheads, and our lips 

“ But in a little time we shall run out of the port-holes as the water runs 
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along the oar-blades, and though you tell the others to row after us, you will 
never catch us till you catch the oar-thresh and tie up the winds in the belly 
of the sail. 

•* Will you never let us go?" 

“ H’m! What’s oar-thresh, Charlie ? ” 

“ The water washed up by the oars. That’s the sort of 
song they might sing in the galley, y’ know. Aren’t you ever 
going to finish that story and give me some of the profits ? ” 

“ It depends on yourself. If you had only told me more 
about your hero in the first instance it might have been fin¬ 
ished by now. You’re so hazy in your notions." 

“ I only want to give you the general notion of it—the 
knocking about from place to place and the fighting and all 
that. Can’t you fill in the rest yourself ? Make the hero 
save a girl on a pirate galley and marry her or do something.” 

“ You’re a really helpful collaborator. I suppose the hero 
went through some adventures before he married ? ’’ 

“Well, then, make him a very artful card—a low sort of 
man—a sort of political man who went about making treaties 
and breaking them—a black-haired chap, who hid behind the 
mast when the fighting began.” 

“ But you said the other day that he was red-haired. ’’ 

“I couldn’t have! Make him black-haired, of course; 
you’ve no imagination.” 

Seeing that I had just discovered the entire principles upon 
which the half-memory falsely called imagination is based, I 
felt entitled to laugh, but forbore, for the sake of the tale. 

“You’re right. You’re the man with imagination. A 
black-haired chap in a decked ship. ” 

“ No, an open ship—-like a big boat.” 

This was maddening. 

“ Your ship has been built and designed, closed and decked 
in—you said so yourself,” I protested. 

“ No, no, not that ship. That was open, or half decked 

because- By Jove, you’re right! You made me think 

of the hero as a red-haired chap. Of course, if he were red, 
the ship would be an open one, with painted sails.” 

Surely, I thought, he would remember now that he had 
served in two galleys at least, in a three-decked Greek one 
under the black-haired “political man,” and again in a Vik¬ 
ing’s open sea-serpent under the man “ red as a red bear ” 
who went to Markland. The devil prompted me to speak. 
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“Why, ‘of course,’ Charlie,” said I. 

“ I don’t know. Are you making fun of me ? ” 

The current was broken for the time being. I took up a 
note-book and pretended to make many entries in it. 

“It’s a pleasure to work with an imaginative chap like 
yourself,” I said after a pause. “The way you’ve brought 
out the character of the hero is simply wonderful. ” 

“Do you think so?” he answered with a pleased flush. 

“ I often tell myself that there’s more in me than my mo- 

than people think.” 

“There’s an enormous amount in you.” 

“Then won’t you let me send an essay on ’The Ways of 
Bank Clerks ’ to Tid-JBits and get the guinea prize. ” 

“That wasn’t exactly what I meant, old fellow. Perhaps 
it would be better to wait a little and go ahead with the 
galley story.” 

“Ah, but I shan’t get the credit of that. Tid-Bits would 
publish my name and address if I win. What are you grin¬ 
ning at? They would.” 

“ I know it. Suppose you go for a walk. I want to look 
though my notes about our story.” 

Now this reprehensible youth who left me, a little hurt 
and put back, might for aught he or I knew have been one 
of the crew of the ’’ Argo ”—had been certainly slave or com¬ 
rade to Thorfin Karlsefne. Therefore, he was deeply inter¬ 
ested in guinea competitions. Remembering what Grish 
Chunder had said, I laughed aloud. The Lords of Life and 
Death would never allow Charlie Meats to speak with full 
knowledge of his pasts, and I must even piece out what he 
has told me with my own poor inventions, while Charlie wrote 
of the ways of bank clerks. 

I got together and placed on one file all my notes, and the 
net result was not cheering. I read them a second time. 
There was nothing that might not have been compiled at 
secondhand from other people’s books—except, perhaps, the 
story of the fight in the harbor. The adventures of a Viking 
had been written many times before; the history of a Greek 
galley-slave was no new thing, and though I wrote both, 
who could challenge or confirm the accuracy of my details ? 
I might as well tell a tale of 2,000 years hence. The Lords 
of Life and Death were as cunning as Grish Chunder had 
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hinted. They would allow nothing to escape that might 
trouble or make easy the minds of men. Though I was con¬ 
vinced of this, yet I could not leave the tale alone. Exalta¬ 
tion followed reaction, not once, but twenty times, in the 
next few weeks. My moods varied with the March sunlight 
and flying clouds. By night or in the beauty of a spring 
morning I perceived that I could write that tale and shift 
continents thereby. In the wet, windy afternoons I saw that 
the tale could indeed be written, but would be nothing more 
than a faked, false-varnished, sham-rusted piece of Wardour 
Street work. Then I blessed Charlie in many ways though 
it was no fault of his. He seemed to be busy with prize 
competitions, and I saw less and less of him as the weeks 
went by and the earth cracked and grew ripe to spring, and 
the buds swelled in their sheaths. He did not care to read 
or talk of what he had read, and there was a new ring of 
self-assertion in his voice. I hardly cared to talk about the 
galley when we met, but Charlie alluded to it on every oc¬ 
casion, always as a story from which money was to be made. 

“ I think I deserve twenty-five per cent, don’t I, at least ? ” 
he said, with beautiful frankness. “ I supplied all the ideas, 
didn’t I?” 

This greediness for silver was a new side in his nature. I 
assumed that it had been developed in the city, where Charlie 
was picking up the curious nasal drawl of the underbred city 

“ When the thing’s done we’ll talk about it. I can’t make 
anything of it at present. Red-haired or black-haired here 
are equally difficult.” 

He was sitting at the fire staring at the red coals. “ I 
can’t understand what you find so difficult. It’s all as clear 
as mud to me.” A jet of gas pulled out between the bars, 
took light and whistled softly. “ Suppose we take the red- 
haired hero’s adventures first, from the time that he came 
South to my galley and captured it and sailed to the Beaches. ” 

I know better now than to interrupt Charlie. I was out 
of reach of pen and paper and dared not move to get them 
lest I should break the current. The gas jet puffed and 
whinnied, Charlie’s voice dropped almost to a whisper and 
he told a tale of the sailing of an open galley to Fundur- 
strandi; of sunsets on the open sea, seen under the curve of 
the one sail evening after evening, when the galley’s beak 
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was notched into the centre of the sinking disk, and “we 
sailed by that, for we had no other guide,” quoth Charlie. 
He spoke of a landing on an island and explorations in its 
woods, where the crew killed three men whom they found 
asleep under the pines. Their ghosts, Charlie said, followed 
the galley swimming and choking in the water, and the crew 
cast lots and threw one of their number overboard as a sac¬ 
rifice to the strange gods whom they had offended. Then 
they ate seaweed when their provisions failed, and their legs 
swelled and their leader, the red-haired man, killed two 
rowers who mutinied, and after a year spent among the 
woods they set sail for their own country and a wind that 
never failed carried them back so safely that they all slept 
at night. This, and much more, Charlie told. Sometimes 
the voice fell so low that I could not catch the words, though 
every nerve was on the strain. He spoke of the leader, the 
red-haired man, as a pagan speaks of his god; for it was he 
who cheered them and slew them impartially, as he thought 
best for their needs; and it was he who steered them for 
three days among floating ice, each floe crowded with strange 
beasts that “tried to sail with us,” said Charlie, “and we 
beat them back with the handles of our oars. ” 

The gas jet went out, and the fire settled down with a tiny 
crash to the bottom of the grate. Charlie ceased speaking, 
and I said no word, hoping he might go on. 

“ By Jove! ” said he, at last, shaking his head, “ I’ve been 
staring at the fire till I’m dizzy. What was I going to say ? ” 
“ Something about the galley.” 

“ I remember now. It’s twenty-five per cent of the profits, 

“It’s anything you like when I’ve done the tale.” 

“ I wanted to be sure of that. I must go now. I’ve—I’ve 
an appointment. ” And he left me. 

Had my eyes not been held I might be sure that that 
broken muttering over the fire was the swan song of Charlie 
Mears. But I thought it the prelude to fuller revelation. At 
last and at last I should cheat the Lords of Life and Death I 
When next Charlie came to me I received him with rap¬ 
ture. He was nervous and embarrassed, but his eyes were 
full of light and his lips a little parted 

“I’ve done a poem,” he said, and then quickly: “It’s the 
best I’ve ever done. Read it. ” He thrust it into my hand. 
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I groaned inward. It would be the work of half an hour 
to criticise—that is to say, praise the poem sufficiently to 
please Charlie. Then I had good reason to groan, for 
Charlie, discarding his favorite metres, had launched into 
shorter and chopping verse—and verse with a motive at the 
back of it. This is what I read: 

‘ ‘ The day is most fair, the cheery wind 
Halloos behind the hill, 

And the sapling to his will! 

Riot, O wind ; there is that in my blood 
That would not have thee still ! 

“ She gave herself, O Earth, O Sky ; 

Gray sea, she is mine alone ! 

Let the sullen boulders hear me cry, 

And rejoice tho’ they be but stone ! 

“ Mine ! I have won her ; O good brown earth, 

Make merry ! ’Tis hard on Spring ; 

Make merry; my love is doubly worth 
All worship your fields can bring ; 

Let the hind that tills you feel my mirth 
At the early harrowing.” 

“Yes, it’s the early harrowing, past a doubt,” I said, with 
a dread at my heart. Charlie smiled, but did not answer. 

” Red cloud of the sunset, tell it abroad j 

Dominant master and absolute lord 

“ Well! ” said Charlie, looking over my shoulder. 

I thought it far from well, and very evil, indeed, when he 
silently laid a photograph on the paper—the photograph of 
a girl with a curly head and a foolish, slack mouth. 

“Isn’t it—isn’t it wonderful ?”' he whispered, pink to the 
tips of his ears, wrapped in the new mystery of first love. 
“I didn’t know; I didn’t think. It came like a thunder 
clap. ” 

“Yes. It comes like a thunder-clap. Are you very happy, 
Charlie ? ” 

“ My God—she—she—loves me 1 ” He sat down, repeat¬ 
ing the last words to himself. I looked at the hairless face, 
the narrow shoulders already bowed by desk-work, and won¬ 
dered when, where, and how he had loved in his past lives. 
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“ What will your mother say ? ” I asked cheerfully. 

" I don’t care what she says.” 

At twenty the things for which one does not care should 
properly be many, but one must not include mothers in the 
list. I told him this gently, and he described Her, even as 
Adam must have described to the newly-named beasts the 
glory and tenderness and beauty of Eve. Incidentally I 
learned that She was a tobacconist's assistant, with a weak¬ 
ness for pretty dress, and she had told him four or five times 
already that she had never been kissed by a man before. 

Charlie spoke on, and on, and on, while I, separated from 
him by thousands of years, was considering the beginning of 
things. Now I understood why the Lords of Life and Death 
shut the doors so carefully behind us. It is that we may 
not remember our first wooings. Were it not so our world 
would be without inhabitants in a hundred years. 

“Now, about that galley story,” I said, still more cheer¬ 
fully, in a pause in the rush of the speech. 

Charlie looked up as if he had been hit. “ The galley— 
what galley? Good heavens! don’t joke, man! This is seri¬ 
ous! You don’t know how serious it is! ” 

Grish Chunder was right. He had tasted the love of wo¬ 
man that kills remembrance, and the finest story in the world 
would never be written. 

So I have decided to let it go at that. 
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FAMOUS STORIES: GREEN TEA* 


The Old Time Favorites. 

Though carefully educated in medicine and surgery, I have 
never practised either. The study of each continues, never¬ 
theless, to interest me profoundly. Neither idleness nor 
caprice caused my secession from the honorable calling which 
I had just entered. The cause was a very trifling scratch in¬ 
flicted by a dissecting knife. This trifle cost me the loss of 
two fingers, amputated promptly, and the more painful loss 
of my health, for I have never been quite well since, and 
have seldom been twelve months together in the same place. 

In my wanderings I became acquainted with Dr. Martin 
Hesselius, a wanderer like myself, like me a physician, and 
like me an enthusiast in his profession. Unlike me in this, that 
his wanderings were voluntary, and he a man, if not of for¬ 
tune, as we estimate fortune in England, at least in what our 
forefathers used to term “ easy circumstances. ” 

He was an old man when I first saw him; nearly five-and- 
thirty years my senior. 

In Dr. Martin Hesselius I found my master. His knowl¬ 
edge was immense, his grasp of a case was an intuition. 

He was the very man to inspire a young enthusiast, like me, 
with awe and delight. 

My admiration has stood the test of time and survived the 
separation of death. I am sure it was well-founded. 

For nearly twenty years I acted as his medical secretary. 
His immense collection of papers he has left in my care, to 
be arranged, indexed, and bound. His treatment of some 
of these cases is curious. He writes in two distinct charac¬ 
ters. He describes what he saw and heard as an intelligent 
layman might, and when in this style of narrative he had seen 
the patient either through his own hall-door, to the light of 
day, or through the gates of darkness to the caverns of the 
dead, he returns upon the narrative, and in the terms of his 
art, and with all the force and originality of genius, proceeds 
to the work of analysis, diagnosis, and illustration. 

Here and there a case strikes me as of a kind to amuse or 

* By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. This choice specimen of the scientifically weird 
is considered by English writers to be the most morbidly fascinating bit of 
story-telling in the language. And it is not altogether fiction. 
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horrify a lay reader with an interest quite different from the 
peculiar one which it may possses for an expert; With slight 
modifications, chiefly of language, and of course a change of 
names, I copy the following. The narrator is Dr. Martin 
Hesselius. I find it among the voluminous notes of cases 
which he made during a tour in England about sixty-four 
years ago. 

It is related in a series of letters to his friend. Professor 
Van Loo, of Leyden. The professor was not a physician, 
but a chemist, and a man who read history and metaphysics 
and medicine, and had, in his day, written a play. 

The narrative is therefore, if somewhat less valuable as a 
medical record, necessarily written in. a manner more likely 
to interest an unlearned reader. 

These letters, from a memorandum attached, appear to 
have been returned on the death of the professor, in 1819, 
to Dr. Hesselius. They are written, some in English, some 
in French, but the greater part in German. I am a faithful, 
though I am conscious, by no means a graceful translator, 
and although here and there I omit some passages, and 
shorten others, and disguise names, I have interpolated nothing. 

The Rev. Mr. Jennings is tall and thin. He is middle- 
aged, and dresses with a natty, old-fashioned, high-church 
precision. He is naturally a little stately, but not at all 
stiff. His features, without being handsome, are well formed, 
and their expression extremely kind, but also shy. 

I met him one evening at Lady Mary Heyduke’s. The 
modesty and benevolence of his countenance are extremely 
prepossessing. 

We were but a small party, and he joined agreeably enough 
in the conversation. He seems to enjoy listening very much 
more than contributing to the talk; but what he says is al¬ 
ways to the purpose and well said. He is a great favorite 
of Lady Mary’s, who, it seems, consults him upon many 
things, and thinks him the most happy and blessed person on 
earth. Little knows she about him. 

The Rev. Mr. Jennings is a bachelor, and has, they say, 
sixty thousand pounds in the funds. He is a charitable man. 
He is most anxious to be actively employed in his sacred pro¬ 
fession, and yet though always tolerably well elsewhere, when 
he goes down to his vicarage in Warwickshire, to engage in 
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the actual duties of his sacred calling, his health soon fails 
him, and in a very strange way. So says Lady Mary. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Jennings’ health does break 
down in, generally, a sudden and mysterious way, sometimes 
in the very act of officiating in his old and pretty church at 
Kenlis. It may be his heart, it may be his brain. But so it 
has happened three or four times, or oftener, that after pro¬ 
ceeding a certain way in the service, he has on a sudden 
stopped short, and after a silence, apparently quite unable 
to resume, he has fallen into solitary, inaudible prayer, his 
hands and his eyes uplifted, and then pale as death, and in 
the agitation of a strange shame and horror, descended trem¬ 
bling, and got into the vestry-room, leaving his congregation, 
without explanation, to themselves. This occurred when his 
curate was absent. When he goes down to Kenlis now, he 
always takes care to provide a clerygman to share his duty, 
and to supply his place on the instant should he become thus 
suddenly incapacitated. 

When Mr. Jennings breaks down quite, and beats a retreat 
from the vicarage, and returns to London, where, in a dark 
street off Piccadilly, he inhabits a very narrow house. Lady 
Mary says that he is always perfectly well. 

- I have my own opinion about that. There are degrees of 
course. We shall see. 

Mr. Jennings is a perfectly gentleman-like man. People, 
however, remark something odd. There is an impression a 
little ambiguous. One thing which certainly contributes to 
it, people I think don’t remember; or, perhaps, distinctly 
remark. But I did, almost immediately. Mr. Jennings has 
a way of looking sidelong upon the carpet, as if his eye fol¬ 
lowed the movements of something there. This, of course, 
is not always. It occurs only now and then. But often 
enough to give a certain oddity, as I have said, to his man¬ 
ner, and in this glance, travelling along the floor, there is 
something both shy and anxious. 

A medical philosopher, as you are good enough to call 
me, elaborating theories by the aid of cases sought out by 
himself, and by him watched and scrutinized with more time 
at command, and consequently infinitely more minuteness 
than the ordinary practitioner can afford, falls insensibly into 
habits of observation, which accompany him everywhere, 
and are exercised, as some people would say, impertinently, 
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upon every subject that presents itself, with the least likeli¬ 
hood of rewarding inquiry. 

There was a promise of this kind in the slight, timid, kindly, 
but reserved gentleman, whom I met for the first time at 
this agreeable little evening gathering. I observed, of course, 
more than I here set down; but I reserve all that borders 
on the technical for a strictly scientific paper. 

I may remark, that when I here speak of medical science, 
I do so, as I hope some day to see it more generally under¬ 
stood, in a much more comprehensive sense than its gener¬ 
ally material treatment would warrant. I believe the entire 
natural world is but the ultimate expression of that spiritual 
world from which, and in which alone, it has its life. I be¬ 
lieve that the essential man is a spirit, that the spirit is an 
organized substance, but as different in point of material 
from what we ordinarily understand by matter, as light or 
electricity is; that the material body is, in the most literal 
sense, a vesture, and death consequently no interruption of 
the living man’s existence, but simply his extrication from 
the natural body—a process which commences at the moment 
of what we term death, and the completion of which, at 
furthest a few days later, is the resurrection “ in power. ” 

The person who weighs the consequences of these posi¬ 
tions wiil probably see their practical bearing upon medical 
science. This is, however, by no means the proper place 
for displaying the proofs and discussing the consequences of 
this too generally unrecognized state of facts. 

In pursuance of my habit, I was covertly observing Mr. 
Jennings, with all my caution—I think he perceived it—and 
I saw plainly that he was as cautiously observing me. Lady 
Mary happening to address me by my name, as Dr. Hesselius, 
I saw that he glanced at me more sharply, and then became 
thoughtful for a few minutes. 

After this, as I conversed with a gentleman at the other 
end of the room, I saw him look at me more steadily, and 
with an interest which I thought I understood. I then saw 
him take an opportunity of chatting with Lady Mary, and 
was, as one always is, perfectly aware of being the subject 
of a distant inquiry and answer. 

This tall clergyman approached me by-and-by; and in a 
little time we had got into conversation. When two people, 
who like reading, and know books and places, having trav- 
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elled, wish to discourse, it is very strange if they can’t find 
topics. It was not accident that brought him near me, and 
led him into conversation. He knew German, and had read 
my Essays on Metaphysical Medicine which suggest more 
than they actually say. 

This courteous man, gentle, shy, plainly a man of thought 
and reading, who, moving and talking among us, was not 
altogether of us, and whom I already suspected of leading a 
life whose transactions and alarms were carefully concealed, 
with an impenetrable reserve from, not only the world, but 
his best beloved friends—was cautiously weighing in his own 
mind the idea of taking a certain step with regard to me. 

I penetrated his thoughts without his being aware of it, 
and was careful to say nothing which could betray to his 
sensitive vigilance my suspicions respecting his position, or 
my surmises about his plans respecting myself. 

We chatted upon indifferent subjects for a time, but at last 

■ “ I was very much interested by some papers of yours. Dr. 
Hesselius, upon what you term Metaphysical Medicine—I 
read them in German, ten or twelve years ago—have they 
been translated ? ” 

“ No, I’m sure they have not—I should have heard. They 
would have asked my leave, I think.” 

“ I asked the publishers here, a few months ago, to get 
the book for me in the original German; but they tell me it 
is out of print. ” 

“ So it is, and has been for some years; but it flatters me 
as an author to find that you have not forgotten my little 
book, although,” I added, laughing, “ten or twelve years is 
a considerable time to have managed without it; but I sup¬ 
pose you have been turning the subject over again in your 
mind, or something has happened lately to revive your inter- 

At this remark, accompanied by a glance of inquiry, a 
sudden embarrassment disturbed Mr. Jennings, analogous to 
that which makes a young lady blush and look foolish. He 
dropped his eyes, and folded his hands together uneasily, 
and looked oddly, and you would have said guiltily, for a 
moment. 

I helped him out of his awkwardness in the best way, by 
appearing not to observe it, and going straight on, I said: 
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“ Those revivals of interest in a subject happen to me often; 
one book suggests another, and often sends me back a wild- 
goose chase over an interval of twenty years. But if you still 
care to possess a copy, I shall be only too happy to provide 
you; I have still got two or three by me—and if you allow 
me to present one I shall be very much honored.” 

“You are very good indeed,” he said, quite at his ease 
again, in a moment: “ I almost despaired—I don't know how 
to thank you. ” 

“ Pray, don’t say a word; the thing is really so little worth 
that I am only ashamed of having offered it, and if you thank 
me any more I shall throw it into the fire in a fit of modesty.” 

Mr. Jennings laughed. He inquired where I was staying 
in London, and after a little more conversation on a variety 
of subjects, he took his departure. 

“ I like your vicar so much. Lady Mary, ” said I, as soon 
as he was gone. “ He has read, travelled, and thought, and 
having also suffered, he ought to be an accomplished com¬ 
panion. ” 

“So he is, and, better still, he is a really good man,” said 
she. “His advice is invaluable about my schools, and all 
my little undertakings at Dawlbridge, and he’s so painstak¬ 
ing, he takes so much trouble—you have no idea—wherever 
he thinks he can be of use: he’s so good-natured and so 
sensible.” 

“ It is pleasant to hear so good an account of his neigh¬ 
borly virtues. I can only testify to his being an agreeable 
and gentle companion, and in addition to what you have told 
me, I think I can tell you two or three things about him,” 

“ Really!” 

“Yes, to begin with, he’s unmarried.” 

“Yes, that’s right—go on.” 

“ He has been writing, that is he was, but for two or three 
years perhaps, he has not gone on with his work, and the book 
was upon some rather abstract subject—perhaps theology.” 

“Well, he was writing a book, as you say; I’m not quite 
sure what it was about, but only that it was nothing that I 
cared for; very likely you are right, and he certainly did stop 
—yes.” 

“ And although he only drank a little coffee here to-night, 
he likes tea, at least, did like it, extravagantly.” 
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“Yes, that’s {TOT* true.” 

“ He drank green tea, a good deal, didn’t he ? ’’ 

“ Well, that’s very odd! Green tea was a subject on which 
we used almost to quarrel. ’’ 

“ But he has quite given that up,” said I. 

“So he has.” 

“ And, now, one more fact. His mother or his father, did 
you know them ? ” 

“Yes, both; his father is only ten years dead, and their 
place is near Dawlbridge. We knew them very well,” she 
answered. 

“Well, either his mother or his father—I should rather 
think his father, saw a ghost, ” said I. 

“Well, you really are a conjurer. Dr. Hesselius.” 

“ Conjurer or no, haven’t I said right ? ” I answered merrily. 

“ You certainly have, and it was his father; he was a silent, 
whimsical man, and he used to bore my father about his 
dreams, and at last he told him a story about a ghost he had 
seen and talked with, and a very odd story it was. I re¬ 
member it particularly, because I was so afraid of him. This 
story was long before he died—when I was quite a child— 
and his ways were so silent and moping, and he used to drop 
in sometimes, in the dusk, when I was alone in the drawing¬ 
room, and I used to fancy there were ghosts about him. ” 

I smiled and nodded. 

“ And now, having established my character as a conjurer, 
I think I must say good-night,” said I. 

“ But how did you find it out ? ” 

“ By the planets, of course, as the gypsies do,” I answered, 
and so, gayly, we said good-night. 

Next morning I sent the little book he had been inquiring 
after and a note to Mr. Jennings, and on returning late that 
evening I found that he had called at my lodgings, and left 
his card. He asked whether I was at home, and asked at 
what hour he would be most likely to find me. 

Does he intend opening his case, and consulting me “ pro¬ 
fessionally,” as they say? I hope so. I have already con¬ 
ceived a theory about him. It is supported by Lady Mary’s 
answers to my parting questions. I should like much to as¬ 
certain from his own lips. But what can I do consistently 
with good breeding to invite a confession? Nothing. I 
rather think he meditates one. At all events, my dear Van 
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L., I shan’t make myself difficult of access; I mean to return 
his visit to-morrow. It will be only civil in return for his 
politeness, to ask to see him. Perhaps something may come 
of it. Whether much, little, or nothing, my dear Van L., 
you shall hear. 

Well, I have called at Blank Street. On inquiring at the 
door, the servant told me that Mr. Jennings was engaged 
very particularly with a gentleman, a clergyman from Kenlis, 
his parish in the country. Intending to reserve my privilege, 
and to call again, I merely intimated that I should try an¬ 
other time, and had turned to go, when the servant begged 
my pardon, and asked me, looking at me a little more at¬ 
tentively than well-bred persons of his order usually do, 
whether I was Dr. Hesselius; and, on learning that I was, 
he said, “ Perhaps then, sir, you would allow me to mention 
it to Mr. Jennings, for I am sure he wishes to see you.” 

The servant returned in a moment, with a message from 
Mr. Jennings, asking me to go into his study, which was in 
effect his back drawing-room, promising to be with me in a 
very few minutes. 

This was really a study—almost a library. The room was 
lofty, with two tall slender windows, and rich dark curtains. 
It was much larger than I had expected, and stored with 
books on every side, from t''e floor to the ceiling. The 
upper carpet—for to my tread it felt that there were two or 
three—was a Turkey carpet. My steps fell noiselessly. 
The book-cases standing out, placed the windows, particu¬ 
larly narrow ones, in deep recesses. The effect of the room 
was, although extremely comfortable, and even luxurious, 
decidedly gloomy, and aided by the silence, almost oppres¬ 
sive. Perhaps, however, I ought to have allowed something 
for association. My mind had connected peculiar ideas with 
Mr. Jennings. I stepped into this perfectly silent room, of 
a very silent house, with a peculiar foreboding; and its dark¬ 
ness, and solemn clothing of books, for except where two 
narrow looking-glasses were set in the wall, they were every¬ 
where, helped this sombre feeling. 

While awaiting Mr. Jenning’s arrival, I amused myself by 
looking into some of the books with which his shelves were 
laden. Not among these, but immediately under them, 
with their backs upward, on the floor, I lighted upon a com- 
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plete set of Swedenborg’s “ Arcana Coelestia,” in the original 
Latin, a very fine folio set, bound in the natty livery which 
theology affects, pure vellum, namely, gold letters, and car¬ 
mine edges. There were paper markers in several of these 
volumes, I raised and placed them, one after the other, upon 
the table, and opening where these papers were placed, I 
read in the solemn Latin phraseology, a series of sentences 
indicated by a pencilled line at the margin. Of these I copy 
here a few, translating them into English. 

“When man’s interior sight is opened, which is that of 
his spirit, then there appear the things of another life, which 
cannot possibly be made visible to the bodily sight. ”... 

“ By the internal sight it has been granted me to see the 
things that are in the other life, more clearly than I see those 
that are in the world. From these considerations, it is evi¬ 
dent that external vision exists from interior vision, and this 
from a vision still more interior, and so on. ”... 

“There are with every man at least two evil spirits.” . . . 

“ With wicked genii there is also a fluent speech, but harsh 
and grating. There is also among them a speech which is 
not fluent, wherein the dissent of the thoughts is perceived 
as something secretly creeping along within it.” 

“ The evil spirits associated with man are, indeed, from the 
hells, but when with man they are not then in hell, but are 
taken out thence. The place where they then are, is in the 
midst between heaven and hell, and is called the world of 
spirits—when the evil spirits who are with man, are in that 
world, they are not in any infernal torment, but in every 
thought and affection of the man, and, so, in all that the man 
himself enjoys. But when they are remitted into their hell, 
they return to their former state.” . . . 

“ If evil spirits could perceive that they were associated 
with man, and yet that they were spirits separate from him, 
and if they could flow in into the things of his body, they 
would attempt by a thousand means to destroy him; for they 
hate man with a deadly hatred. ”... 

“ Knowing, therefore, that I was a man in the body, they 
were continually striving to destroy me, not as to the body 
only, but especially as to the soul; for to destroy any man 
or spirit is the very delight of the life of all who are in hell; 
but I have been continually protected by the Lord. Hence 
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it appears how dangerous it is for man to be in a living con¬ 
sort with spirits, unless he be in the good of faith.” . . . 

“ Nothing is more carefully guarded from the knowledge 
of associate spirits than their being thus conjoint with a man, 
for if they knew it they would speak to him, with the inten¬ 
tion to destroy him. ” . . . 

“ The delight of hell is to do evil to man, and to hasten 
his eternal ruin." 

A long note, written with a very sharp and fine pencil, in 
Mr. Jennings’ neat hand, at the foot of the page, caught my 
eye. Expecting his criticism upon the text, I read a word 
or two, and stopped, for it was something quite different, 
and began with these words, Deus misereatur piei —“ May God 
compassionate me.” Thus warned of its private nature, I 
averted my eyes, and shut the book, replacing all the vol¬ 
umes as I had found them, except one which interested me, 
and in which, as men studious and solitary in their habits will 
do, I grew so absorbed as to take no cognizance of the outer 
world, nor to remember where I was. 

I was reading some pages which refer to “ representatives ” 
and “correspondents,” in the technical language of Sweden¬ 
borg, and had arrived at a passage, the substance of which 
is, that evil spirits, when seen by other eyes than those of 
their infernal associates, present themselves, by “ correspon¬ 
dence,” in the shape of the beast (/era) which represents 
their particular lust and life, in aspect direful and atrocious. 
This is a long passage, and particularizes a number of those 
bestial forms. 

I was running the head of my pencil-case along the line 
as I read it, and something caused me to raise my eyes. 

Directly before me was one of the mirrors I have men¬ 
tioned, in which I saw reflected the tall shape of my friend, 
Mr. Jennings, leaning over my shoulder, and reading the 
page at which I was busy, and with a face so dark and wild 
that I should hardly have known him. 

I turned and rose. He stood erect also, and with an effort 
laughed a little, saying: 

“ I came in and asked you how you did, but without suc¬ 
ceeding in awaking you from your book; so I could not re¬ 
strain my curiosity, and very impertinently, Tm afraid, peeped 
over your shoulder. This is not your first time of looking 
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into those pages. You have looked into Swedenborg, no 
doubt, long ago ?" 

“Oh dear, yes! I owe Swedenborg a great deal; you will 
discover traces of him in the little book on Metaphysical 
Medicine, which you were so good as to remember.” 

Although my friend affected a gayety of manner, there was 
a slight flush in his face, and I could perceive that he was 
inwardly much perturbed. 

“ I’m scarcely yet qualified, I know so little of Sweden¬ 
borg. I’ve only had them a fortnight,” he answered, “and 
I think they are rather likely to make a solitary man nervous 
—that is, judging from the very little I have read—I don’t 
say that they have made me so,” he laughed; “and I’m so 
very much obliged for the book. I hope you got my note ? ” 

I made all proper acknowledgments and modest dis¬ 
claimers. 

“ I never read a book that I go with, so entirely, as that 
of yours,” he continued. “ I saw at once there is more in it 
than is quite unfolded. Do you know Dr. Harley ? ” he 
asked, rather abruptly. 

In passing, the editor remarks that the physician here 
named was one of the most eminent who had ever practised 
in England. 

I did, having had letters to him, and had experienced from 
him great courtesy and considerable assistance during my 
visit to England. 

“ I think that man one of the very greatest fools I ever 
met in my life,” said Mr. Jennings. 

This was the first time I had ever heard him say a sharp 
thing of anybody, and such a term applied to so high a name 
a little startled me. 

“ Really! and in what way ? ” I asked. 

“ In his profession,” he answered. 

“I mean this,” he said: “he seems to me one-half blind 
—I mean one-half of all he looks at is dark—preternaturally 
bright and vivid all the rest; and the worst of it is, it seems 
wilful. I can’t get him—I mean he won’t—I’ve had some 
experience of him as a physician, but I look on him as, in 
that sense, no better than a paralytic mind, an intellect half 
dead. I’ll tell you—I know I shall some time-;-all about 
it,” he said, with a little .agitation. “ You stay some months 
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longer in England. If I should be out of town during your 
stay for a little time, would you allow me to trouble you with 
a letter ? ’’ 

“ I should be only too happy,” I assured him. 

“Very good of you. I am so utterly dissatisfied with 

“A leaning to the materialistic school,” I said. 

“A mere materialist,” he corrected me; “you can’t think 
how that sort of thing worries one who knows better. You 
won’t tell any one—any of my friends you know—that I am 
hippish; now, for instance, no one knows—not even Lady 
Mary—that I have seen Dr. Harley, or any other doctor. 
So pray don’t mention it; and, if I should have any threat¬ 
ening of an attack, you’ll kindly let me write, or, should I 
be in town, have a little talk with you.” 

I was full of conjecture, and unconsciously I found I had 
fixed my eyes gravely on him, for he lowered his for a mo¬ 
ment, and he said: 

“ I see you think I might as well tell you now, or else you 
are forming a conjecture; but you may as well give it up. 
If you were guessing all the rest of your life, you will never 
hit on it.” 

He shook his head smiling, and over that wintry sunshine 
a black cloud suddenly came down, and he drew his breath 
in, through his teeth, as men do in pain. 

“ Sorry, of course, to learn that you apprehend occasion 
to consult any of us; but, command me when and how you 
like, and I need not assure you that your confidence is sa- 

He then talked of quite other things, and in a compara¬ 
tively cheerful way, and after a little time I took my leave. 

We parted cheerfully, but he was not cheerful, nor was I. 
There are certain expressions of that powerful organ of spirit 
—the human face—which, although I have seen them often, 
and possess a doctor’s nerve, yet disturb me profoundly. 
One look of Mr. Jennings haunted me. It had seized my 
imagination with so dismal a power that I changed my plans 
for the evening and went to the opera, feeling that I wanted 
a change of ideas. 

I heard nothing of or from him for two or three days, when 
a note in his hand reached me. It was cheerful, and full of 
hope. He said that he had been for some little time so much 
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better—quite well, in fact—that he was going to make a little 
experiment, and run down for a month or so to his parish, to 
try whether a little work might not quite set him up. There 
was in it a fervent religious expression of gratitude for his 
restoration, as he now almost hoped he might call it. 

A day or two later I saw Lady Mary, who repeated what 
his note had announced, and told me that he was actually in 
Warwickshire, having resumed his clerical duties at Kenlis; 
and she added, “ I begin to think that he is really perfectly 
well, and that there never was anything the matter, more than 
nerves and fancy; we are all nervous, but I fancy there is 
nothing like a little hard work for that kind of weakness, 
and he has made up his mind to try it. I should not be sur¬ 
prised if he did not come back for a year." 

Notwithstanding all this confidence, only two days later I 
had this note, dated from his house off Piccadilly: 

“ Dear Sir :—I have returned disappointed. If I should 
feel at all able to see you, I shall write to ask you kindly to 
call. At present, I am now too low, and, in fact, simply un¬ 
able to say all I wish to say. Pray don’t mention my name 
to my friends. I can see no one. By-and-by, please God, 
you shall hear from me. I mean to take a run into Shrop¬ 
shire, where some of my people are. God bless you! May 
we, on my return, meet more happily than I can now write.” 

About a week after this I saw Lady Mary at her own house, 
the last person, she said, left in town, and just on the wing 
for Brighton, for the London season was quite over. She 
told me that she had heard from Mr. Jennings’ niece, Martha, 
in Shropshire. There was nothing to be gathered from her 
letter, more than that he was low and nervous. In those 
words, of which healthy people think so lightly, what a 
world of suffering is sometimes hidden! 

Nearly five weeks had passed without any further news of 
Mr. Jennings. At the end of that time I received a note 
from him. He wrote: 

“ I have been in the country, and have had change of air, 
change of scene, change of faces, change of everything and 
in everything—but myself. I have made up my mind, so far 
as the most irresolute creature on earth can do it, to tell my 
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case fully to you. If your engagements will permit, pray 
come to me to-day, to-morrow, or the next day; but, pray 
defer as little as possible. You know not how much I need 
help., I have a quiet house at Richmond, where I now am. 
Perhaps you can manage to come to dinner, or to luncheon, 
or even to tea. You shall have no trouble in finding me out. 
The servant at Blank Street, who takes this note, will have 
a carriage at your door at any hour you please; and I am 
always to be found. You will say that I ought not to be 
alone. I have tried everything. Come and see.” 

I called up the servant, and decided on going out the same 
evening, which accordingly I did. 

He would have been much better in a lodging-house, or 
hotel, I thought, as I drove up through a short double row 
of sombre elms to a very old-fashioned brick house, darkened 
by the foliage of these trees, which overtopped, and nearly 
surrounded it. It was a perverse choice, for nothing could 
be imagined more triste and silent. The house, I found, 
belonged to him. He had stayed for a day or two in town, 
and, finding it for some cause insupportable, had come out 
here, probably because being furnished and his own, he was 
relieved of the thought and delay of selection, by coming 

The sun had already set, and the red reflected light of the 
western sky illuminated the scene with the peculiar effect 
with which we are all familiar. The hall seemed very dark, 
but, getting to the back drawing-room, whose windows com¬ 
mand the west, I was again in the same dusky light. 

I sat down, looking out upon the richly-wooded landscape 
that glowed in the grand and melancholy light which was 
every moment fading. The corners of the room were already 
dark; all was growing dim, and the gloom was insensibly 
toning my mind, already prepared for what was sinister. I 
was waiting alone for his arrival, which soon took place. 
The door communicating with the front room opened, and 
the tall figure of Mr. Jennings, faintly seen in the ruddy 
twilight, came, with quiet stealthy steps, into the room. 

We shook hands, and, taking a chair to the window, where 
there was still light enough to enable us to see each other’s 
faces, he sat down beside me, and, placing his hand upon my 
arm, with scarcely a word of preface began his narrative. 
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The faint glow of the west, the pomp of the then lonely 
woods of Richmond, were before us, behind and about us 
the darkening room, and on the stony face of the sufferer— 
for the character of his face, though still gentle and sweet, 
was changed—rested that dim, odd glow which seems to de¬ 
scend and produce, where it touches, lights, sudden though 
faint, which are lost, almost without gradation, in darkness. 
The silence, too, was utter; not a distant wheel, or bark, or 
whistle from without; and within, the depressing stillness of 
an invalid bachelor’s house. 

I guessed well the nature, though not even vaguely the 
particulars of the revelations I was about to receive, from 
that fixed face of suffering that so oddly flushed stood out, 
like a portrait of Schalken’s, before its background of dark- 

“It began,” he said, “on the isth of October, three years 
and eleven weeks ago, and two days—I keep very accurate 
count, for every day is torment. If I leave anywhere a chasm 
in my narrative tell me. 

“ About four years ago I began a work, which had cost me 
very much thought and reading. It was upon the religious 
metaphysics of the ancients.” 

“I know,” said I, “the actual religion of educated and 
thinking paganism, quite apart from symbolic worship ? A 
wide and very interesting field.” 

“Yes; but not good for the mind—the Christian mind, I 
mean. Paganism is all bound together in essential unity, 
and, with evil sympathy, their religion involves their art, 
and both their manners, and the subject is a degrading fas¬ 
cination and the Nemesis sure. God forgive me! 

“ I wrote a great deal; I wrote late at night. I was always 
thinking on the subject, walking about, wherever I was, 
everywhere. It thoroughly infected me. You are to remem¬ 
ber that all the material ideas connected with it were more 
or less of the beautiful, the subject itself delightfully inter¬ 
esting, and I, then, without a care. ” 

He sighed heavily. 

“ I believe that every one who sets about writing in earnest 
does his work, as a friend of mine phrased it, on something 
—tea, or coffee, or tobacco. I suppose there is a material 
waste that must be hourly supplied in such occupations, or 
that we should grow too abstracted, and the mind, as it were, 
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pass out of the body, unless it were reminded often of the 
connection by actual sensation. At all events, I felt the 
want, and I supplied it. Tea was my companion—at first 
the ordinary black tea, made in the usual way, not too strong: 
but 1 drank a good deal, and increased its strength as I went 
on. I never experienced an uncomfortable symptom from 
it. I began to take a little green tea. I found the effect 
pleasanter, it cleared and intensified the power of thought 
so. I had come to take it frequently, but not stronger than 
one might take it for pleasure. I wrote a great deal out 
here, it was so quiet, and in this room. I used to sit up very 
late, and it became a habit with me to sip my tea—green tea 
—every now and then as my work proceeded. I had a little 
kettle on my table, that swung over a lamp, and made tea 
two or three times between eleven o’clock and two or three 
in the morning, my hours of going to bed. I used to go into 
town every day. I was not a monk, and, although I spent 
an hour or two in a library, hunting up authorities and look¬ 
ing out lights upon my theme, I was in no morbid state as 
far as I can judge. I met my friends pretty much as usual 
and enjoyed their society, and, on the whole, existence had 
never been, I think, so pleasant before. 

“ I had met with a man who had some odd old books, 
German editions in mediaeval Latin, and I was only too 
happy to be permitted access to them. This obliging per¬ 
son’s books were in the city, a very out-of-the-way part of 
it. I had rather out-stayed my intended hour, and, on com¬ 
ing out, seeing no cab near, I was tempted to get into the 
omnibus which used to drive past this house. It was darker 
than this by the time the ’bus had reached an old house, you 
may have remarked, with four poplars at each side of the 
door, and there the last passenger but myself got out. We 
drove along rather faster. It was twilight now. I leaned 
back in my corner next the door ruminating pleasantly. 

“ The interior of the omnibus was nearly dark. I had ob¬ 
served in the corner opposite to me at the other side, and at 
the end next the horses, two small circular reflections, as it 
seemed to me of a reddish light. They were about two 
inches apart, and about the size of those small brass buttons 
that yachting men used to put upon their jackets. I began 
to speculate, as listless men will, upon this trifle, as it seemed. 
From what centre did that faint but deep red light come. 
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and from what—glass beads, buttons, toy decorations—was 
it reflected ? We were lumbering along gently, having nearly 
a mile still to go. I had not solved the puzzle, and it became 
in another minute more odd, for these two luminous points, 
with a sudden jerk, descended nearer the floor, keeping still 
their relative distance and horizontal position, and then, as 
suddenly, they rose to the level of the seat on which I was 
sitting and I saw them no more. 

“ My curiosity was now really excited, and, before I had 
time to think, I saw again these two dull lamps, again to¬ 
gether near the floor; again they disappeared, and again in 
their old corner I saw them. 

“ So, keeping my eyes upon them, I edged quietly up my 
own side, toward the end at which I still saw these tiny discs 

“There was very little light in the 'bus. It was nearly 
dark. I leaned forward to aid my endeavor to discover what 
these little circles really were. They shifted their position a 
little as I did so. I began now to perceive an outline of 
something black, and I soon saw, with tolerable distinctness, 
the outline of a small black monkey, pushing its face forward 
in mimicry to meet mine; those were its eyes, and I now 
dimly saw its teeth grinning at me. 

“ I drew back, not knowing whether it might not meditate 
a spring. I fancied that one of the passengers had forgot 
this ugly pet, and wishing to ascertain something of its tem¬ 
per, though not caring to trust my fingers to it, I poked my 
umbrella softly toward it. It remained immovable—up to 
it —through it. For through it, and back and forward it 
passed, without the slightest resistance. 

“I can’t, in the least, convey to you the kind of horror 
that I felt. When I had ascertained that the thing was an 
illusion, as I then supposed, there came a misgiving about 
myself and a terror that fascinated me in impotence to re¬ 
move my gaze from the eyes of the brute for some moments. 
As I looked, it made a little skip aback, quite into the corner, 
and I, in a panic, found myself at the door, having put my 
head out, drawing deep breaths of the outer air, and staring 
at the lights and trees we were passing, too glad to reassure 
myself of reality. 

“ I stopped the 'bus and got out. I perceived the man look 
oddly at me as I paid him. I dare say there was something 
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unusual in my looks and manner, for I had never felt so 
strangely before. 

“ When the omnibus drove on, and I was alone upon the 
road, I looked carefully round to ascertain whether the mon¬ 
key had followed me. To my indescribable relief I saw it 
nowhere. I can’t describe easily what a shock I had received, 
and my sense of genuine gratitude on finding myself, as I 
supposed, quite rid of it. 

“ I had got out a little before we reached this house, two 
or three hundred steps. A brick wall runs along the foot¬ 
path, and inside the wall is a hedge of yew, or some dark 
evergreen of that kind, and within that again the row of fine 
trees which you may have remarked as you came. 

“This brick wall is about as high as my shoulder, and 
happening to raise my eyes I saw the monkey, with that 
stooping gait, on all fours, walking or creeping, close beside 
me on top of the wall. I stopped, looking at it with a feel¬ 
ing of loathing and horror. As I stopped so did it. It sat 
up on the wall with its long hands on its knees looking at 
me. There was not light enough to see it much more than 
in outline, nor was it dark enough to bring the peculiar light 
of its eyes into strong relief. I still saw, however, that red 
foggy light plainly enough. It did pot show its teeth, nor 
exhibit any sign of irritation, but seemed jaded and sulky, 
and was observing me steadily. 

“ I drew back into the middle of the road—an unconscious 
recoil. There I stood, still looking at it. It did not move. 

“ With an instinctive determination to try something— 
anything, I turned about and walked briskly toward town 
with askance look, all the time watching the movements of 
the beast. It crept swiftly long the wall, at exactly my pace. 

“ Where the wall ends, near the turn of the road, it came 
down, and with a wiry spring or two brought itself close to 
my feet, and continued to keep up with me, as I quickened 
my pace. It was at my left side, so close to my leg that I 
felt every moment as if I should tread upon it. 

“ The road was quite deserted and silent, and it was darker 
every moment. I stopped, dismayed and bewildered, turning 
as I did so, the other way—I mean, toward this house, away 
from which I had been walking. When I stood still, the 
monkey drew back to a distance of, I suppose, about five or 
six yards, and remained stationary, watching me. 
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“ I had been more agitated than I have said. I had read, 
of course, as every one has, something about ‘spectral illu¬ 
sions, ’ as you physicians term the phenomena of such cases. 
I considered my situation, and looked my misfortune in the 

“ These affections, I had read, are sometimes transitory 
and sometimes obstinate. I had read of cases in which the 
appearance, at first harmless, had, step by step, degenerated 
into something direful and insupportable, and ended by 
wearing its victim out. Still as I stood there, but for my 
bestial companion, quite alone, I tried to comfort myself by 
repeating again and again the assurance, ‘the thing is purely 
disease, a well-known physical affection, as distinctly as 
small-pox or neuralgia. Doctors are all agreed on that, 
philosophy demonstrates it. I must not be a fool. I’ve 
been sitting up too late, and I daresay my digestion is quite 
wrong, and, with God’s help, I shall be all right, and this 
is but a symptom of nervous dyspepsia. ’ Did I believe all 
this ? Not one word of it, no more than any other miserable 
being ever did who is once seized and riveted in this Satanic 
captivity. Against my convictions, I might say my knowl¬ 
edge, I was simply bullying myself into a false courage. 

“I now walked homeward. I had only a few hundred 
yards to go. I had forced myself into a sort of resignation, 
but I had not got over the sickening shock and the flurry of 
the first certainty of my misfortune. 

“ I made up my mind to pass the night at home. The 
brute moved close beside me, and I fancied there was the 
sort of anxious drawing toward the house, which one sees in 
tired horses or dogs, sometimes as they come toward home. 

“ I was afraid to go into town, I was afraid of any one’s 
seeing and recognizing me. I was conscious of an irrepressi¬ 
ble agitation in my manner. Also, I was afraid of any vio¬ 
lent change in my habits, such as going to a place of amuse¬ 
ment, or walking from home in order to fatigue myself. At 
the hall door it waited till I mounted the steps, and when 
the door was opened entered with me. 

“ I drank no tea that night. I got cigars and some brandy 
and water. My idea was that I should act upon my material 
system, and by living for a while in sensation apart from 
thought, send myself forcibly, as it were, into a new groove. 
I came up here to this drawing-room. I sat just here. The 
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monkey then got upon a small table that then stood there. 
It looked dazed and languid. An irrepressible uneasiness 
as to its movements kept my eyes always upon it. Its eyes 
were half closed, but I could see them glow. It was looking 
steadily at me. In all situations, at all hours, it is awake 
and looking at me. That never changes. 

“ I shall not continue in detail my narrative of this par¬ 
ticular night. I shall describe, rather, the phenomena of 
the first year, which never varied, essentially. I shall de¬ 
scribe the monkey as it appeared in daylight. In the dark, 
as you shall presently hear, there are peculiarities. It is a 
small monkey, perfectly black. It had only one peculiarity 
—a character of malignity-—unfathomable malignity. Dur¬ 
ing the first year it looked sullen and sick. But this charac¬ 
ter of intense malice and vigilance was always underlying 
that surly languor. During all that time it acted as if on a 
plan of giving me as little trouble as was consistent with 
watching me. Its eyes were never off me. I have never 
lost sight of it except in my sleep, light or dark, day or 
night, since it came here, excepting when it withdraws for 
some weeks at a time, unaccountably. 

“ Ill total dark it is visible as in daylight. I do not mean 
merely its eyes. It is all visible distinctly in a halo that re¬ 
sembles a glow of red embers, and which accompanies it in 
all its movements. 

“ When it leaves me for a time, it is always at night, in 
the dark, and in the same way. It grows at first uneasy, 
and then furious, and then advances toward me, grinning 
and shaking, its paws clenched, and, at the same time, there 
comes the appearance of fire in the grate. I never have any 
fire. I can’t sleep in the room where there is any, and it 
draws nearer and nearer to tire chimney, quivering, it seems, 
with rage, and when its fury rises to the highest pitch, it 
springs into the grate, and up the chimney, and I see it no 

“ When first this happened, I thought I was released. I 
was now a new man. A day passed—a night—and no return, 
and a blessed week—a week—another week. I was always 
on my knees. Dr. Hesselius, always, thanking God and pray¬ 
ing. A whole month passed of liberty, but on a sudden, it 
was with me again. 

“ It was with me, and the malice which before was torpid 
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under a sullen exterior, was now active. It was perfectly 
unchanged in every other respect. This new energy was 
apparent in its activity and its looks, and soon in other ways. 

“ For a time, you will understand, the change was shown 
only in an increased vivacity, and an air of menace, as if it 
was always brooding over some atrocious plan. Its eyes, 
as before, were never off me. ” 

“ Is it here now ? ” I asked. 

“No,” he replied, “it has been absent exactly a fortnight 
and a day—fifteen days. It has sometimes been away so 
long as nearly two months, once for three. Its absence al¬ 
ways exceeds a fortnight, although it may be but by a single 
day. Fifteen days having past since I saw it last, it may 
return now at any moment.” 

“Is its return,” I asked, .“accompanied by. any peculiar 
manifestation ? ” 

“Nothing—no,” he said. “It is simply with me again. 
On lifting my eyes from a book, or turning my head, I see 
it, as usual, looking at me, and then it remains, as before, 
for its appointed time. I have never told so much and so 
minutely before to any one. ” 

I perceived that he was agitated, and looking like death, 
and he repeatedly applied his handkerchief to his forehead; I 
suggested that he might be tired, and told him that I would 
call, with pleasure, in the morning, but he said: 

“ No, if you don’t mind hearing it all now. I have got so 
far, and I should prefer making one effort of it. When I 
spoke to Dr. Harley, I had nothing like so much to tell. You 
are a philosophic physician. You give spirit its proper rank. 
If this thing is real-” 

He paused, looking at me with agitated inquiry. 

“We can discuss it by-and-by, and very fully. I will give 
you all I think,” I answered, after an interval. 

“Well—very well. If it is anything real, I say, it is pre¬ 
vailing, little by little, and drawing me more interiorly into 
hell. Optic nerves, he talked of. Ah! well—there are other 
nerves of communication. May God Almighty help me! 
You shall hear. 

“ Its power of action, I tell you, had increased. Its malice 
became, in a way, aggressive. About two years ago, some 
questions that were pending between me and the bishop hav¬ 
ing been settled, I went down to my parish in Warwickshire, 
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anxious to find occupation in my profession. I was not pre¬ 
pared for what happened, although I have since thought I 
might have apprehended something like it. The reason of 
my saying so is this-” 

He was beginning to speak with a great deal more effort 
and reluctance, and sighed often, and seemed at times nearly 
overcome. But at this time his manner was not agitated. 
It was more like that of a sinking patient, who has given 
himself up. 

“Yes, but I will first tell you about Kenlis, my parish. 

“ It was with me when I left this place for Dawlbridge. 
It was my silent travelling companion, and it remained with 
me at the vicarage. When I entered on the discharge of my 
duties, another change took place. The thing exhibited an 
atrocious determination to thwart me. It was with me in 
the church—in the reading-desk—^in the pulpit—within the 
communion rails. At last, it reached this extremity, that 
while I was reading to the congregation it would spring upon 
the open book and squat there, so that I was unable to see 
the page. This happened more than once. 

“ I left Dawlbridge for a time. I placed myself in Dr. 
Harley’s hands. I did everything he told me. He gave 
my case a great deal of thought. It interested him, I think. 
He seemed successful. For nearly three months I was per¬ 
fectly free from a return. I began to think I was safe. With 
his full assent I returned to Dawlbridge. 

“ I travelled in a chaise. I was in good spirits. I was 
more—I was happy and grateful. I was returning, as I 
thought, delivered from a dreadful hallucination, to the 
scene of duties which I longed to enter upon. It was a 
beautiful sunny evening, everything looked serene and cheer¬ 
ful, and I was delighted. I remember looking out of the 
window to see the spire of my church at Kenlis among the 
trees, at the point where one has the earliest view of it. It 
is exactly where the little stream that bounds the parish passes 
under the road by a culvert, and where it emerges at the 
road-side, a stone with an old inscription is placed. As we 
passed this point, I drew my head in and sat down, and in 
the corner of the chaise was the monkey. 

“ For a moment I felt faint, and then quite wild with de¬ 
spair and horror. I called to the driver, and got out, and 
sat down at the road-side, and prayed to God silently for 
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mercy. A despairing resignation supervened. My compan¬ 
ion was with me as I re-entered the vicarage. The same 
persecution followed. After a short struggle I submitted, 
and soon I left the place. 

“ I told you," he said, “that the beast has before this be¬ 
come in certain ways aggressive. I will explain a little. It 
seemed to be actuated by intense and increasing fury, when¬ 
ever I said my prayers, on even meditated prayer. It 
amounted at last to a dreadful interruption. You will ask, 
how could a silent immaterial phantom effect that ? It was 
thus, whenever I meditated praying; it was always before 
me, and nearer and nearer. 

“ It used to spring on a table, on the back of a chair, on 
the chimney-piece, and slowly to swing itself from side to 
side, looking at me all the time. There is in its motion an 
indefinable power to dissipate thought, and to contract one’s 
attention to that monotony, till the ideas shrink, as it were, 
to a point, and at last to nothing—and unless I had started 
up, and shook off the catalepsy I have felt as if my mind 
were on the point of losing itself. There are other ways,” 
he sighed heavily; “thus, for instance, while I pray with my 
eyes closed, it comes closer and closer, and I see it. I know 
it is not to be accounted for physically, but I do actually 
see it, though ray lids are closed, and so it rocks my mind, 
as it were, and overpowers me, and I am obliged to rise 
from my knees. If you had ever yourself known this, you 
would be acquainted with desperation. 

“ I see. Dr. Hesselius, that you don’t lose one word of my 
statement. I need not ask you to listen specially to what I 
am now going to tell you. They talk of the optic nerves, 
and of spectral illusions, as if the organ of sight was the 
only point assailable by the influences that have fastened 
upon me—I know better. For two years in my direful case 
that limitation prevailed. But as food is taken in softly at 
the lips, and then brought under the teeth, as the tip of the 
little finger caught in a mill crank will draw in the hand, and 
the arm, and the whole body, so the miserable mortal who 
has been once caught firmly by the end of the finest fibre of 
his nerve, is drawn in and in, by the enormous machinery of 
hell, until he is as I am. Yes, doctor, as / am, for while I 
talk to you, and implore relief, I feel that my prayer is for 
the impossible, and my pleading with the inexorable. ’’ 
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I endeavored to calm his visibly increasing agitation, and 
told him that he must not despair. 

While we talked the night had overtaken us. The filmy 
moonlight was wide over, the scene which the window com¬ 
manded, and I said: 

“ Perhaps you would prefer having candles. This light, 
you know, is odd. I should wish you, as much as possible, 
under your usual conditions while I make my diagnosis, shall 
I call it—otherwise I don't care.” 

“All lights are the same to me,” he said; “except when I 
read or write, I care not if night were perpetual. I am going 
to tell you what happened about a year ago. The thing 
began to speak to me.” 

“ Speak! How do you mean—speak as a man does, do 

“Yes; speak in words and consecutive sentences, with 
perfect coherence and articulation; but there is a peculiarity. 
It is not like the tone of a human voice. It is not by my 
ears it reaches me—it comes like a singing through my head. 

“ This faculty, the power of speaking to me, will be my 
undoing. It won’t let me pray, it interrupts me with dread¬ 
ful blasphemies. I dare not go on, I could not. Oh! doc¬ 
tor, can the skill, and thought, and prayers of man avail me 
nothing 1 ” 

“ You must promise me, my dear sir, not to trouble your¬ 
self with unnecessarily exciting thoughts; confine yourself 
strictly to the narrative of facts; and recollect, above all, 
that even if the thing that infests you be, you seem to sup¬ 
pose, a reality with an actual independent life and will, yet 
it can have no power to hurt you, unless it be given from 
above: its access to your senses depends mainly upon your 
physical condition—this is, under God, your comfort and re¬ 
liance: we are all alike environed. It is only that in your 
case, the 'paries, ’ the veil of the flesh, the screen, is a little 
out of repair, and sights and sounds are transmitted. We 
must enter on a new course, sir—be encouraged. I’ll give 
to-night to the careful consideration of the whole case.” 

“You are very good, sir; you think it worth trying, you 
don’t give me quite up; but, sir, you don’t know, it is gain¬ 
ing such an influence over me: it orders me about, it is such 
a tyrant, and I’m growing so helpless. May God deliver 
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“ It orders you about—of course you mean by speech ? ” 

“Yes, yes; it is always urging me to crimes, to injure 
others, or myself. You see, doctor, the situation is urgent, 
it is indeed. When I was in Shropshire, a few weeks ago” 
(Mr. Jennnings was speaking rapidly and trembling now, 
holding my arm with one hand, and looking in my face), “ I 
went out one day with a party of friends for a walk; my 
persecutor, I tell you, was with me at the time. I lagged 
behind the rest; the country near the Dee, you know, is 
beautiful. Our path happened to lie near a coal mine, and 
at the verge of the wood is a perpendicular shaft, they say, a 
hundred and fifty feet deep. My niece had remained behind 
with me—she knows, of course, nothing of the nature of my 
sufferings. She knew, however, that I had been ill, and was 
low, and she remained to prevent my being quite alone. As 
we loitered slowly on together, the brute that accompanied 
me was urging me to throw myself down the shaft. I tell 
you now—oh, sir, think of it!—the one consideration that 
saved me from that hideous death was the fear lest the shock 
of witnessing the occurrence should be too much for the 
poor girl. I asked her to go on and take her walk with her 
friends, saying that I could go no further. She made ex¬ 
cuses, and the more I urged her the firmer she became. She 
looked doubtful and frightened. I suppose there was some¬ 
thing in my looks or manner that alarmed her; but she would 
not go, and that literally saved me. You had no idea, sir, 
that a living man could be made so abject a slave of Satan,” 
he said, with a ghastly groan and a shudder. 

There was a pause here, and I said, “ You were preserved 
nevertheless. It was the act of God. You are in His hands 
and in the power of no other being: be therefore confident 
for the future.” 

I made him have candles lighted, and saw the room look¬ 
ing cheery and inhabited before I left him. I told him that 
he must regard his illness strictly as one dependent on physi¬ 
cal, though subtle physical causes. I told him that he had 
evidence of God’s care and love in the deliverance which he 
had just described, and that I had perceived with pain that 
he seemed to regard its peculiar features as indicating that 
he had been delivered over to spiritual reprobation. Than 
such a conclusion nothing could be, I insisted, less warranted; 
and not only so, but more contrary to facts, as disclosed in 
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his mysterious deliverance from that murderous influence 
during his Shrophire excursion. First, his niece had been 
retained by his side without his intending to keep her near 
him; and, secondly, there had been infused into his mind an 
irresistible repugnance to execute the dreadful suggestion in 
her presence. 

As I reasoned this point with him, Mr. Jennings wept. 
He seemed comforted. One promise I exacted, which was 
that should the monkey at any time return, I should be sent 
for immediately; and, repeating my assurance that I would 
give neither time nor thought to any other subject until I 
had thoroughly investigated his case, and that to-morrow he 
should hear the result, I took my leave. 

Before getting into the carriage I told the servant that his 
master was far from well, and that he should make a point 
of frequently looking into his room. 

My own arrangements I made with a view to being quite 
secure from interruption. 

I merely called at my lodgings, and with a travelling-desk 
and carpet-bag, set off in a hackney carriage for an inn about 
two miles out of town, called “ The Horns,” a very quiet and 
comfortable house, with good thick walls. And there I re¬ 
solved, without the possibility of intrusion or distraction, to 
devote some hours of the night, in my comfortable sitting- 
room, to Mr. Jenning’s case, and, so much of the mornings 
it might require. 

(There occurs here a careful note of Dr. Hesselius’ opinion 
upon the case, and of the habits, dietary, and medicines which 
he prescribed. It is curious—some persons would say mys¬ 
tical. But, on the whole, I doubt whether it would suffi¬ 
ciently interest a reader of the kind I am likely to meet with, 
to warrant this being here reprinted. The whole letter was 
plainly written at the inn where he had hid himself for the 
occasion. The next letter is dated from his town lodgings.) 

I left town for the inn where I slept last night at half-past 
nine, and did not arrive at my room in town until one o’clock 
this afternoon. I found a letter in Mr. Jennings’ hand upon 
my table. It had not come by post, and, on inquiry, I 
learned that Mr. Jennings’ servant had brought it, and on 
learning that I was not to return until to-day, and that no 
one could tell him my address, he seemed very uncomfortable, 
and said that his orders from his master were that he was 
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not to return without an answer. I opened the letter and 

“Dear Dr. Hesselius: —It is here. You had not been an 
hour gone when it returned. It is speaking. It knows all 
that has happened. It knows everything—it knows you, and 
is frantic and atrocious. It reviles. I send you this. It 
knows every word I have written—I write. This ! promised, 
and I therefore write, but I fear very confused, very inco¬ 
herently. I am so interrupted, disturbed. 

“ Ever yours, sincerely yours, 

“Robert Lender Jennings.” 

“ When did this come ? ” I asked. 

“ About eleven last night: the man has been here three 
times to-day. The last time is about an hour since.” 

Thus answered, and with the notes I had made upon his 
case in my pocket, I was in a few minutes driving toward 
Richmond, to see Mr. Jennings. 

I by no means, as you perceive, despaired of Mr. Jennings’ 
case. He had himself remembered and applied, though 
quite in a mistaken way, the principle which I lay down in 
my Metaphysical Medicine, and which governs all such cases 
I was about to apply it in earnest. I was profoundly inter¬ 
ested, and very anxious to see and examine him while the 
“ enemy ” was actually present. 

I drove up to the sombre house, and ran up the steps, and 
knocked. The door, in a little time, was opened by a tall 
woman in black silk. She looked ill, and as if she had been 
crying. She curtseyed, and heard my question, but she did 
not answer. She turned her face away, extending her hand 
toward two men who were coming down-stairs; and thus 
having, as it were, tacitly made me over to them, she passed 
through a side-door hastily and shut it. 

The man who was nearest the hall, I at once accosted, but 
being now close to him, I was shocked to see that both his 
hands were covered with blood. 

I drew back a little, and the man, passing down-stairs 
merely said in a low tone, “ Here’s the servant, sir. ” 

'I'he servant had stopped on the stairs, confounded and 
dumb at seeing me. He was rubbing his hands in a hand¬ 
kerchief, and it was steeped in blood. 
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“Jones, what is it ? what has happened ?” I asked, while 
a sickening suspicion overpowered me. 

The man asked me to come up to the lobby. I was beside 
him in a moment, and, frowning and pallid, with contracted 
eyes, he told me the horror which I already half guessed. 

His master had made away with himself. 

I went up-stairs with him to the room—what I saw there I 
won't tell you. He had cut his throat with his razor. It 
was a frightful gash. The two men had laid him on the bed, 
and composed his limbs. It had happened, as the immense 
pool of blood on the floor declared, at some distance between 
the bed and the window. There was carpet round his bed, 
and a carpet under his dressing-table, but none on the rest 
of the floor, for the man said he did not like a carpet on his 
bedroom. In this sombre and now terrible room, one of the 
great elms that darkened the house was slowly moving the 
shadow of one of its great boughs upon this dreadful floor. 

I beckoned to the servant, and we went down-stairs to¬ 
gether. I turned off the hall into an old-fashioned panelled 
room, and there standing, I heard all the servant had to tell. 
It was not a great deal. 

“ I concluded, sir, from your words and looks, sir, as you 
left last night that you thought my master seriously ill. I 
thought it might be that you were afraid of a fit, or some¬ 
thing. So I attended very close to your directions. He sat 
up late, till past three o’clock. He was not writing or read¬ 
ing. He was talking a great deal to himself, but that was 
nothing unusual. At about that hour I assisted him to un¬ 
dress, and left him in his slippers and dressing-gown. I 
went back softly in about half-an-hour. He was in his bed, 
quite undressed, and a pair of candles lighted on the table 
beside his bed. He was leaning on his elbow, and looking 
out at the other side of the bed when I came in. I asked him 
if he wanted anything, and he said no. 

“ I don’t know whether it was what you said to me, sir, or 
something a little unusual about him, but I was uneasy, un¬ 
common uneasy about him last night. 

“ In another half-hour, or it might be a little more, I went 
up again. I did not hear him talking as before. I opened 
the door a little. The candles were both out, which was not 
usual. I had a bedroom candle, and I let the light in, a 
little bit, looking softly round. I saw him sitting in that 
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chair beside the dressing-table with his clothes on again. 
He turned round and looked at me. I thought it strange he 
should get up and dress, and put out the candles to sit in the 
dark, that way. But I only asked him again if I could do 
anything for him. He said. No, rather sharp, I thought. I 
asked if I might light the candles, and he said, ‘ Do as you 
like Jones.’ So I lighted them, and I lingered about the 
room, and he said, ‘Tell me truth, Jones; why did you come 
again—you did not hear any one cursing ? ’ ‘No, sir,’ I said, 
wondering what he could mean. 

“‘No,’ said he, after me, ‘of course, no;’ and I said to 
him, ‘Wouldn’t it be well, sir, you went to bed ? It’s just 
five o’clock; ’ and he said nothing but, ‘Very likely; good¬ 
night, Jones.’ So I went, sir, but in less than an hour I 
came again. The door was fast, and he heard me, and called, 
as I thought, from the bed to know what I wanted, and he 
desired me not to disturb him again. I lay down and slept 
for a little. It must have been between six and seven when 
I went up again. The door was still fast, and he made no 
answer, so I did not like to disturb him, and thinking he was 
asleep, I left him till nine. It was his custom to ring when 
he wished me to come, and I had no particular hour for call¬ 
ing him. I tapped very gently, and getting no answer, I 
stayed away a good while, supposing he was getting some 
rest then. It was not till eleven o’clock I grew really un¬ 
comfortable about him—for at the latest he was never, that 
I could remember, later than half-past ten. I got no answer. 
I knocked and called, and still no answer. So not being 
able to force the door, I called Thomas from the stables, and 
together we forced it, and found him in the shocking way 

Jones had no more to tell. Poor Mr. Jennings was very 
gentle, and very kind. All his people were fond of him. I 
could see that the servant was very much moved. 

So, dejected and agitated, I passed from that terrible 
house, and its dark canopy of elms, and I hope I shall never 
see it more. While I write to you I feel like a man who has 
but half waked from a frightful and monotonous dream. My 
memory rejects the picture with incredulity and horror. Yet 
I know it is true. It is the story of the process of a poison, 
a poison which excites the reciprocal action of spirit and 
nerve, and paralyzes the tissue that separates those cognate 
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functions of the senses, the external and the interior. Thus 
we find strange bed-fellows, and the mortal and immortal 
prematurely make acquaintance. 

My dear Van I--, you have suffered from an affection 

similar to that which I have just described. You twice com¬ 
plained of a return of it. 

Who, under God, cured you ? Your humble servant, Mar¬ 
tin Hesselius. Let me rather adopt the more emphasized 
piety of a certain good old French surgeon of three hundred 
years ago: “ I treated, and God cured you. ” 

Come, my friend, you are not to be hippish. Let me tell 
you a fact. 

I have met with, and treated, as my book shows, fifty- 
seven cases of this kind of vision, which I term indifferently 
“sublimated,” “precocious,” and “interior.” 

There is another class of affections which are truly termed 
—though commonly confounded with those which I describe 
—spectral illusions. These latter I look upon as being no 
less simply curable than a cold in the head or a trifling dys¬ 
pepsia. 

It is those which rank in the first category that test our 
promptitude of thought. Fifty-seven such cases have I en¬ 
countered, neither more nor less. And in how many of these 
have I failed? In no one single instance. 

There is no one affliction of mortality more easily and cer¬ 
tainly reducible, with a little patience, and a rational confi¬ 
dence in the physician. With these simple conditions, I look 
upon the cure as absolutely certain. 

You are to remember that I had not even commenced 
to treat Mr. Jennings’ case. I have not any doubt that I 
should have cured him perfectly in eighteen months, or possi¬ 
bly it might have extended to two years. Some cases are 
very rapidly curable, others extremely tedious. Every in¬ 
telligent physician who will give thought and diligence to 
the task will effect a cure. 

You know my tract on “The Cardinal Functions of the 
Brain. ” I there, by the evidence of innumerable facts, prove, 
as I think, the high probability of a circulation, arterial and 
venous in its mechanism, through the nerves. Of this sys¬ 
tem, thus considered, the brain is the heart. The fluid, which 
is propagated hence through one class of nerves, returns in 
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an altered state through another, and the nature of that fluid 
is spiritual, though not immaterial, any more than, as I before 
remarked, light or electricity are so. 

By various abuses, among which the habitual use of such 
agents as green tea is one, this fluid may be affected as to its 
quality, but it is more frequently disturbed as to equilibrium. 
This fluid being that which we have in common with spirits, 
a congestion found upon the masses of brain or nerve, con¬ 
nected with the interior sense, forms a surface unduly ex¬ 
posed, on which disembodied spirits may operate;.communi¬ 
cation is thus" more or less effectually established. Between 
this brain circulation and the heart circulation there is an 
intimate sympathy. The seat, or rather the instrument of 
exterior vision, is the eye. The seat of interior vision is the 
nervous tissue and brain, immediately about and above the 
eyebrow. You remember how effectually I dissipated your 
pictures by the simple application of iced eau-de-cologne. 
Few cases, however, can be treated exactly alike with any¬ 
thing like rapid success. Cold acts powerfully as a repellent 
of the nervous fluid. Long enough continued it will even 
produce that permanent insensibility which we call numbness, 
and a little longer, muscular as well as sensational paralysis. 

I have not, I repeat, the slightest doubt that I should have 
first dimmed and ultimately sealed that inner eye which Mr. 
Jennings had inadvertently opened. The same senses are 
opened in delirium tremens, and entirely shut up again when 
the over-action of the cerebral heart, and the prodigious 
nervous congestions that attend it, are terminated by a de¬ 
cided change in the state of the body. It is by acting steadily 
upon the body, by a simple process, that this result is pro¬ 
duced—and inevitably produced—I have never yet failed. 

Poor Mr. Jennings made away with himself. But that 
catastrophe was the result of a totally different malady, 
which, as it were, projected itself upon that disease which 
was established. His case was in the distinctive manner a 
complication, and the complaint under which he really suc¬ 
cumbed, was hereditary suicidal mania. Poor Mr. Jennings 
I cannot call a patient of mine, for I had not even begun to 
treat his case, and he had not yet given me, I am convinced, 
his full and unreserved confidence. If the patient does not 
array himself on the side of the disease, his cure is certain. 



